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Bernard, the King’s Scribe 


HE most tantalising reign, perhaps, in our history is that of 
Henry I. As prolonged as that of his famous grandson, and 
probably no less important in our institutional development, its 
darkness is broken only by scattered rays of light. Indeed, for a 
knowledge of its finance and of its judicial and administrative 
changes, we are in the main dependent on a priceless but solitary 
record, the Pipe Roll of 1130. But this alone is sufficient evidence 
of the great advance that had been made in the organisation of 
government and in the formation of an official class working in the 
interests of the crown. 

The curious, if not unique, documents with which I am about 
to deal relate to one of that official class, and bring us into con- 
tact with the names of many others. We meet with officers of the 
chancery, the Scriptorium, and the king’s chapel; we see the 
justices itinerant at work; we watch the burgesses of Winchester 
and of London buying and selling the land in their streets; and, 
above all, we meet with a plea before that Norman exchequer the 
existence of which, under Henry I, has been asserted only to be 
denied." Sought for as yet in vain by scholars in England, in 
Germany, and in France, its existence and character are here 
proved, and a marked legal development illustrated by the plea in 
question. Thus, just as I have argued that ‘ scutage’ was not, as 
supposed, a novel introduction under Henry II, so can a well- 
known legal principle be carried back to his grandfather’s reign. 

The whole of these documents are found on a couple of folios 

«The Norman Exchequer,’ Dr. Stubbs writes, ‘first appears under Henry II’ 
(Constituticnal History of England, § 134). ‘There is no genuine mention of it 
before the reign of Henry IL’ (ibid. § 126). 

VOL. XIV.—NO. LY. EE 
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in a cartulary,? and are notes of the title-deeds of Bernard the 
scribe, a benefactor to Merton Priory, to which the cartulary 
relates. They begin before the year 1123, and are. all previous, 
it would seem, to the roll of 1130, in which we recognise a con- 
siderable number of the parties and witnesses they name. It isa 
peculiar but fortunate cireumstance that their lists of witnesses are 
as full as the notes themselves are short. One is startled, at first, to 
find a ‘ scribe,’ a man moreover of English blood, attended, as in this 
case, by ‘esquires,’ but Bernard had a certain inheritance of his 
own, and he was able to increase his estate by acquiring lands and 
churches, the latter, I think, a favourite investment with the 
Crown's clerical staff. He is mentioned in six entries on the roll of 
1130, of which five are under Cornwall; and we find him excused 
Danegeld on one hide in Surrey, and on two and a half in Corn- 
wall. Bernard was probably dead in 1148; for in that year we find 
the houses of Gisulf the scribe at Winchester held by the prior of 
Merton. We know from the documents below that Bernard had 
acquired them previously. 

It will probably be best to group the documents according to 
the matters with which they deal. In Cornwall, in London, and at 
Winchester, we shall find, the above Gisulf had held property after- 
wards held by Bernard, who was like himself a king’s scribe. 

We will begin, as in the cartulary, with the Cornish deeds. 


(No. 3.5) Isti sunt homines qui fuerunt [presentes| ubi Henricus rex con- 
cessit Bernardo scriptori et heredibus suis et cartis suis confirmavit omnes 
terras quas habuit Bernardus in Cornubia de eo et dominis suis, scilicet 
totam terram que fuit Gisulfi et omnes res suas, et terram que fuit Theodulfi 
avi Bernardi et Brictrici avunculi sui et Ailsii patris sui, et totam terram 
que fuit Dodonis et terram que fuit Rann{ulfi] Cancellarii in castello, et 
ecclesiam de Lanwhittonia,* et terram de Trecharl® et de Menwinnoc® et 
de Cheulent de feudo episcopi, et terram de Charnbrixi de feoudo Ricardi 
de Luci, et terram de Trethu de feudo Willelmi filii Ricardi, et terram de 
Treghestoc de feudo Rogeri de Curcell{is], et terram de Botwei de Wigan’ 
de feudo Ricardi de Lucy, et ecclesiam de Lischaret de feudo Reg/is], et 
virgultum castelli de feudo Rualdi filii Wigani, et terram de Treualrig de 
feudo Andree de Vitreio, scilicet, Rogerus episcopus Saresberiensis et 
Ranulfus cancellarius et Gaufridus capellanus suus et Robertus de Sigillo 
et Nigellus de Albinfeio| et Gaufridus de Glintton’ et Edwardus 
Sar[esberiensis| et Willelmus de Sancto Claro et Grimbaldus medicus. 


The name of Ranulf the chancellor dates this important 
charter as previous to 1123. We cannot doubt that Geoffrey, his 
chaplain, whose name immediately follows his own and precedes 
that of the keeper of the seal, was Geoffrey who succeeded him as 

? Cotton MS. Cleop. C. vii. fos. 99, 100. 

’ These numbers give the order of the deeds in the MS. 

* Lawhitton in Lezant (near Launceston). 

* Trecharrel in Lezant. * Menwenick in Trewen. 
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chancellor and was afterwards bishop of Durham. The remaining 
witnesses are well-known men, and are all mentioned on the roll of 
1180. The chief interest, perhaps, of the charter is found in 
Bernard’s pedigree. It would seem that on the father’s and the 
mother’s side he was of English birth, though it would be hardly safe 
to identify his father in Domesday. It should be observed that one 
of his brothers bore the Norman name of Nicholas and another the 
.Breton name of Jordan. Dodo is found in Domesday holding a 
single Cornish manor of the count of Mortain.? Gisulf was one of 
the king’s scribes of whom we shall hear again. A later acquisi- 
tion, probably, of land by Bernard from the bishop of Exeter is 
spoken of in this entry on the roll of 1130 : 


Bernardus scriba reddit compotum de 1 palefrido pro concessione terre 


de episcopo Exoniensi, Regi se adquietavit de 1 palefrido per breve 
Regis (p. 160). 


William FitzRichard was a Cornish magnate, father-in-law of 
Reginald earl of Cornwall,* who figures on the same roll, and 
Roger ‘ de Curcellis ’ is found as a tenant-in-chief in Domesday. 

The surprise of the charter is Richard de Luci. As the great 
justiciar was still in office at least fifty-six years after the date of 
this document, another Richard, hitherto unknown, must be here 
spoken of. But, in my study on‘ The Honour of Ongar,’ ® I brought 
to light the curious fact that, as part of that honour, the great 
justiciar himself held a Cornish fief,'® the origin of which has not 
been accounted for. It is entered under John, as consisting of nine 
knights’ fees,'' and may probably be recognised in the entry of 1166, 
under Cornwall :— 


Ricardus de Lucy tenet de antiquo feodo x milites et de feodo Adae 
Malherbe ix milites.'? 


The former of these must have been that to which the above 
document refers, for Adam ‘de Malerba’ was still living in 1180." 
Richard’s fief of nine knights was not in any case identical with 
that of any Domesday under-tenant. 

The charter which follows deals with churches, not with a lay 
fief; nor does it mention Cornwall. It will, however, be convenient 
to take it in this place. It will be observed that Geoffrey has now 
become chancellor, and that the date of this document is conse- 
quently somewhat later than that of the preceding. 

(No. 1.) Isti sunt homines qui fuerunt [presentes] ubi Rualdus filius 
Wigan(i] dedit et concessit Bernard’ scriptori in elemosina omnes ecclesias 
* Domesday, 124 b. * Gesta Stephani (Rolls Series), pp. 63-4. 

* Essex Archeological Transactions, vii. {n.s.] 149, 150. 


'* See also my paper on ‘ The Heirs of Righard de Lucy’ (Genealogist, Jan. 1899). 
"' Red Book of the Exchequer, p. 612. 2 Ibid. p. 261. 
'’ Rot. Pip. 31 Hen. I, p. 160. 
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terre sue que fuit Brictici Walensis cum terris et decimis et omnibus rebus 
ecclesiis pertinentibus: G/aufridus| cancellarius et Robertus de Sigillo et 
Wiillelmus} Cumin et Willelmus archidiaconus Eboracfensis] et 
Nicholfaus] frater Bernardi scriptoris et Amfrid{us} filius ipsius Rualdi 
et Rogerus et Rannulfus scutigeri Bernardi. 


Ruald, son of Wigan, a Breton from his name, appears on the 
roll of 1180 as a landowner in four counties, Cornwall, Devon, 
Cambridge, and Suffolk, in all of which the Bretons were strong. 
But his chief holding was in Cornwall, where the land of Brictic 
‘ Walensis,’ which had passed to him, may have been the five small 
manors held of the count of Mortain by ‘ Brictric’ in 1086." 

William Cumin’s position should be noticed ; also the mention 
of Bernard’s esquires. 

We next come to a charter relating to Launceston Castle: 


(No. 2.) Isti sunt homines qui fuerunt [presentes] ubi Rex Henricus 
dedit Bernardo scriptori vacuam terram in Castello Lanstauaton’ que est 
inter puteum et capellam ad se hospitandum, scilicet Willelmus de Tanc- 
karuilla et Willelmus de Albin{eio] pincerna et Willelmus de Albin{eio] 
Britto et Paganus filius Johannis et Drogo de Mance. 


The list of witnesses to this charter illustrates well the necessity 
for the suffixes ‘ pincerna’ and ‘Brito,’ applied for distinction’s 
sake. Drogo ‘de Monceio’ is found on the roll of 1130 as a land- 


holder in Sussex, and occurs in my calendar of foreign charters as 
a witness to charters of Henry I, late in the reign. William de 
Tancarville, however, was dead in 1180; so the charter is of rather 
earlier date. 

Then follows another Cornish charter, relating to one of the 
places mentioned in the first one, and chiefly remarkable for the 
personal names found in it. 


(No. 4.) Hi sunt homines qui fuerunt [presentes} ubi Brichnotus clama- 
vit quietam calumpniam quam habuit de se et heredibus suis versus 
Bernardum et heredes suos de una acra terre et domibus suis de Canbrixi 
pro ix solidis quos Bernardus ei inde dedit, scilicet, Eluricus presbiter de 
Lansant et Alsi filius Iuthechel’ et frater eius Elricus et Ysaac presbiter 
et Ansgodus de Castello et Brichnot’ filius Pant’ et Ricardus filius suus 
et lohel’ de Listona et Wuncild’ Lotheger et Brictric’ de Lanwenuc et 
sricwold Traval et Andreas filius eius et Rabuc’ et frater eius Oliverus et 
Lipsius et Rogerus frater eius et Osb{ert| et David et Radulfus armigeri 
Bernardi. Et ex parte Bricnod’ s{cilicet| Ailward de Hansau’ et Osmerus 
palmarius et Doddo frater Brichnod. 


The next two charters show us the itinerant justices of Henry I 
actually at work. In the first they are seen sitting in the court of 
the bishop of Exeter; in the second we similarly see them in the 

Domesday, 124 b. 


'S T have not identified this place, the ‘ Charnbrixi’ of the opening charter, but it 
may, ! think, be the manor of Lucies in Landewednack and Grade. 
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county court of Devon. Robert Arundel and his fellows (et socii sui) 
are entered on the roll of 1130 as holding forest and other pleas in 
Devon and elsewhere ; but these charters, probably, are of somewhat 
earlier date. For Stephen, son of Erchembald, had succeeded his 
father in 1180,'° and Richard, son of Baldwin, had ceased to be 
sheriff of Devon at Michaelmas 1129. It should be observed that, 
contrary to what would probably be expected, these three justices were 
all members of local territorial houses. Robert Arundel was obviously 
a relative of that Roger Arundel who appears in Domesday as a 
Dorset and Somerset tenant-in-chief. He was himself excused 
Danegeld, in 1180, on 29 hides in Dorset. Durand de Moion was 
undoubtedly related to a great Domesday tenant in Dorset, Somerset, 
Wilts and Devon, namely, William de Moion.” He is mentioned 
as an Official in a writ of Henry I to the bishop of Bath in 1120 
or 1121.'* As for the third, Herbert de Alneto, he was so great 
a landowner in Cornwall that we find his son, in 1130, paying 
100l. for his‘ relief:’ '® this entry also proves that Herbert was dead 
at the time, and that, therefore, both these documents are anterior 
to that date. The ‘ Trecharl’ of the first document is that of the 
opening charter. 

(No. 15.) Isti sunt qui fuerunt [presentes] in curia Willelmi episcopi 
Exoniensis ubi Bernardus scriba disrationavit terram de Trecharl versus 
filium Elwii Golde cui episcopus terram illam dederat et per judic{ium] 
curie episcopi reddidit ipse episcopo terram. Et episcopus dedit eam Ber- 
nardo sicut hereditatem suam pro iiij* marc{is} argenti de Relevamine, 
videlicet : Robertus Arundel et Durandus de Moion et Herbertus de Alneto 
Justici{arii] domini Regis et Clarembaldus medicus et Ernaldus archi- 
diaconus et Edmundus de Cuhic et Vivianus thesaurarius et Odo magister 
et Nigellus de Plinthon’ et Willelmus de Warewast et Malgerius dapifer, 
et Radulfus filius Fulchard et Orgar de Sancto Stephano. 


The high position of Clarembald ‘ medicus,’ next to the king’s 
justices, and before the local archdeacon, is doubtless due to the 
fact that he was a chaplain as well.” He seems to have been given 
lands in Devon.”" If Vivian was treasurer of Exeter, he is an 
earlier holder of that office than is found in Le Neve’s Fasti. 
‘William de Warewast’ suggests, of course, the bishop of Exeter of 
that name under Henry I, but, as it was in the latter’s court that 
he thus appears as a mere witness, he must have been a namesake. 

'® Pipe Roll, p. 156. 

* Compare Bruton and Montacute Cartularies (Somerset Record Society), p. 237. 

's « Et nisi feceris, Warinus vicecomes et Durandus de Moiun faciant fieri,’ Bigelow’s 
Placita, p. 117 (citing Madox’s Exchequer). 

'’ *Ricardus filius Herberti de Alneto reddit compotum de cl marcis argenti pro 
terra patris sui et vadim(oniis] que pater suus habuit’ (Pipe Roll, 31 Hen. I, p. 158). 

* As ‘ Clarembaldus medicus et capellanus’ he is witness to a St. Paul’s charter 


in Ninth Report Hist. MSS., app. i. p. 66a. It is assigned in that Report to about 
1127, but belongs to 1108-1120. 


** Pipe Roll, 31 Hen. I, p. 157. 
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(No. 16.) Isti sunt testes qui fuerunt [presentes] ubi Archembaldus 
Flandrensis reddidit Bernardo per Judicium comitatus Devonie terram que 
fuit avi sui ad castellum Lastauoton sicut hereditatem suam quam Bos 
clericus tenuerat. Et ipsi Bovoni dedit Archembaldus xl denarios et 
Bernardus scriba dedit ei xl denarios ut Bos et fratres sui clamarent 
Bernardo et heredibus suis quietam terram illam de Calumpnia sua de 
Rege tenendam, videlicet: Robertus Arundel et Durandus de Moion et 
Herbertus de Alneto et Ricardus filius Baldewini et Willelmus de Warel- 
wast et Algorus de Cabuham et Rannulfus filius Exaudi et Stephanus 
filius Archembaldi. 


Of Launceston Castle we have heard already. As for the last 
witness, Stephen, son of Archembald, we find him, under Devon, on 
the roll of 1130. It was doubtless his son who, in 1166, held 
‘ viii militum feoda tam in Devonia quam in Cornubia’ of the earl 
of Cornwall.” His father, who seems to have been dead in 1130, was 
related perhaps to the ‘Erchenbaldus’ who held some Cornish 
manors, in 1086, from the count of Mortain.” It should be observed 
that a case relating to Launceston, Cornwall, is here decided in the 
county court of Devon. 


From Cornwall we may now turn to Winchester, and there we 
find ourselves at once amongst the king’s officials. 


(No. 6.) Isti sunt homines qui fuerunt [presentes} ubi Willelmus de 
Ponte Archar[um| reddidit et concessit Bernardo scriptori domum que fuit 
Gisulfi, scilicet in Winton{ia] super aquam, que prius fuerat Anselmi 
clerici, scilicet : G{aufridus| cancellarius et Nigellus nepos episcopi Sares- 
beriensis et Robertus de Sigillo et Gaufridus de Clintona et Osbertus de 
Ponte Archar[{um}. 


Gisulf ‘scriptor Regis’ is duly found in the Winton Survey.™ 


= Red Book of the Exchequer, p. 262, where the name is ‘ Erkenbaldus filius 
Simonis’ (sic). This is a pointof some importance for the purpose of textual criticism. 
It is clearly the same man who appears as ‘ Archebaldus filius Stephani’ (p. 256), 
‘Herchembaldus Flemeng’ (p. 254), and ‘ Erkenbaldus Flandrensis’ (p. 259), though 
the Index makes three men of him. Moreover, his fief was held, under Richard I, by 
‘ Stephen Flandrensis’ (Carew, Survey of Cornwall [1811], p. 186), who was succeeded 
in turn, under John, by ‘Archemand [sic] Flandrensis’ (Red Book, p. 539). Now, 
where the Red Book reads ‘Simonis’ (in 1166), the Black Book has only ‘§.’ It 
would seem, therefore, that the Red Book scribe indulged himself in illicit extension. 
This case, I think, does not stand alone, but it is a specially striking one. This point is 
so important that I am tempted to cite from the Red Book (p. 383) the entry : ‘ David 
de Armere x milites.’ This leading under-tenant of earl Simon was really David de 
Armentiéres, and a tenant on the ‘ Gant’ fief which had come to the earl with his 
wife. His family, therefore, must have come to England, with the Ghent house, from 
Armentiéres in West Flanders. Now the Black Book reads only ‘ Arm’,’ and Hearne, 
as its editor, shrewdly suggested that this should be extended as * Armenters vel 
Armentiers sive Armenteres.’ But the Red Book scribe must have illicitly extended 
‘Arm’ to ‘ Armer,’ and his editor, failing to note the Black Book reading, has given 
the name as ‘ Armere,’ which deprives it of all meaning. * Domesday, p. 124. 

** In the first survey (temp. Hen. I) he appears as ‘ Gisulfus,’ holding two houses 
in ‘Succhestret.’ In the second (1148) he is the former holder of two waste lands in 
‘ Bucchestret’ as ‘ Gisulfus scriptor’ (p. 555). On referring to the original MS. I found 
that what the Record Commission printed as ‘ Succhestret’ is really ‘ Bucchestret.’ 
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We have already met with him holding land in Cornwall. William 
de Pont de l’Arche was sheriff of Hampshire in 1129 and 1130, 
and had charge of Winchester at least as early as 1127.” He was 
still in charge of the treasury at Winchester when Stephen 
ascended the throne. We also find him in 1130 owing money to 
the crown, ‘ pro ministerio camere curie ad opus Osberti fratris 
sui.’ ** This Osbert and the famous Nigel, both witnesses to our 
charter, are mentioned on the same roll in connexion with the 
Norman treasury.” Geoffrey de Clinton was a well-known minister 
of Henry, one of the typical officers named by Ordericus Vitalis, 
and is found in 1130, accounting for over 200/. ‘ pro ministerio 
thesauri Winton{iensis].’** Thus we have all the men in this 
document engaged in the service of the crown and connected with 
the seat of the national government, Winchester. 

We have next two lists of witnesses to transactions of which 
the description is now effaced in the manuscript, but which both 
seem to belong to Winchester. The first is this :— 


Episcopus Rogerius Saresberiensis et Willelmus de Albinjeio] pincerna 
Regis et Gaufridus capellanus Canc(ellarii] et Ricardus de Brus et Willel- 
mus Elemosinarius et Robertus de Sigillo et Radulfus de Bosevil et Riker’ 
capellanus Canc{ellarii] et Robertus filius suus et Rogerus de Mealtuiz et 
Botsardus et Ricardus camerarius et Willelmus Cumin et Atso de 
Winton{ia} et Buistard’ et Curteisius servientes capelle Regis. 


Here, again, the list is rich in royal officers. Besides bishop 
Roger, the head of the whole administration, we have Robert, 
keeper of the king’s seal, and the future chancellors of England 
and Scotland in Geoffrey the chaplain and William Cumin. 
Another chaplain of the chancellor is present with his son, and a 
chamberlain, who figures on the roll of 1180 (p. 152). But specially 
interesting are the two ‘serjeants of the king’s chapel.’ For we 
not only find in the Constitutio the ‘servientes capelle Regis,’ 
following close on the chancellor and the keeper of the king’s seal ; 
we can even identify these very men on the roll of 1130. ‘ Curteis 
de capella’ had his Danegeld remitted in this and the preceding 
year on five hides in Warwickshire, and ‘ Buistardus’ in 1130 on 
one hide in Bucks. Even the serjeants of the chapel, therefore, 
were holders of land. 
The second list of witnesses is this :— 


Godwinus et Godefridus prepositi Winton{ie] et Willemus filius Osb[erti| 
clericus eorum et Ernaldus et Andreas frater eius et Odo presbiter de 
Capella et Robertus presbiter eiusdem vici et Johannes scriptor et Ricardus 
Borewen et Alpstanus stretbidel et Nigellus collector Winton{iensis] et 
Walderus de domo Cancell{arii} et Geroldus homo Cancell{arii| et Ricardus 
filius Ricardi Borewen et Edric faber. 


* Pipe Roil, 31 Hen. I, pp. 36, 40. 
26 Ibid. p. 37. 7 Tbid. p. 63. *s Ibid. p. 105. 
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The mention of the two reeves (or provosts) of Winchester and 
their clerk, at this early date, and that of a ‘street bidel,’ are 
both of interest. The official element is represented by a 
‘collector,’ two of the chancellor’s dependents, and a priest, 
possibly of the king’s chapel. 


(No. 8.) Isti sunt homines qui fuerunt [presentes] ubi Thezo et Rohasia 
uxor sua filia Ailrici de Cleindona vendiderunt Bernardo scribe terram suam 
et domos suas que sunt in Bukerestreta solutam et quietam de hereditate 
tenore [sic] Thezonis et Rohasie uxoris sue et parentum suorum in capite 
tenendam de Rege pro ii marc[{is] Argenti quas habuerunt, scilicet 
Henricus Rex Angl{orum], in cuius pvresentia et cuius concessu hec facta 
fuerunt, Gaufridus filius Pagani, Robertus de Curci, Robertus de Oilli, 
Johannes Marescallus. Et isti sunt homines qui fuerunt [presentes} ubi 
Thezo et Rohasia uxor sua receperunt ii marcas Argenti pro eadem terra 
et super eandem terram: Scilicet Godwin Alderman, Osbertus fellere, 
Willelmus de Thoca, Robertus filius suus, Bernardus de Braosa, Willelmus 
Malet, John Clericus, Reinerus tinctor, Cola faber, Rogerus Croc, Ulfus 
taleator, Audoenus, Aldred{fus] tannator, Bonifacius filius Asmundi, 
Reimundus frater suus, Adheliz uxor Cacast’, Seburga de eodem vico, Eva 
uxor Radulfi Blundi, Rohasia uxor Cole, Aluiua uxor Aldred|i|, Seilda 
uxor Ulfi, Juthekel de Wintonia, Ysembard’ de Westm{onasterio), Jordanus 
frater Bernardi scribe, Rogerius nepos Gisulfi, Rannulfus Walensis. 


This is a Winchester charter, though the fact is not mentioned. 
‘ Bernardus de Braiosa ’ occurs twice in the Winton Survey of 1148,” 
and ‘ William de Thoco’ in the earlier survey.” The street, there- 
fore, is the ‘ Bucchestret’ of the surveys. ‘ Seburga’ was a resi- 
dent of consequence therein,*' and appears accordingly in this 
document as ‘de eodem vico.’* The occurrence of a Winchester 
alderman at the head of the witnesses should be noticed, as should 
also the payment of the price ‘ super eandem terram.’ King Henry 
himself was present at this small transaction ; or rather, from the 
names of the officers with him, we may say that it took place in 
his curia. 

Although the next document also relates to Winchester, I 
believe the transaction must have taken place in Normandy. 


(No. 7.) Isti sunt homines qui fuerunt [presentes] ubi Comes Stephanus 
Moritonii clamavit Bernardum quietum in vita sua de xii denariis quos 
debebat ei dare quoquo anno pro terra sua Winton’ in Flesmangarestrete, 
scilicet : Robertus de Haia, Ricardus filius suus, Willelmus de Glastonia, 
Eudo Baro carium ** [sic], Anselm’ vicecomes de Rothomago, Robertus de 
Sacavill{a] dapifer com{itis}. 


Of Robert and Richard de Haia, as officers of the Norman Exchequer, 
I shall speak below. A writ of Henry I, relating to Normandy, is 


* Pp. 557, 558. % Tbid. p. 549. % Tbid. p. 540. 
3% 'Phe ‘ Cacast’ of our document was doubtless the ‘ Patricius cachestra ’ of the 
1148 Survey (p. 555). 33 Rectius Baiocarum. 
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attested by Richard de Haia at Caen, and is addressed to the justices 
of Normandy, and to William de Glastonia, Eudes de Bayeux, and 
another.** These three names are found together, above. 


The most interesting document of the whole series is that 
which now follows. There is nothing at first sight in it to show 
that the Exchequer and ‘barons’ of which it speaks are those of 
Normandy. But the name of the bishop of Lisieux and of Robert 
de Haia gave me the clue. It is inconceivable that the former 
should have acted as head of the English Exchequer. He was con- 
tinuously present in Normandy, and I have only met with one 
occasion on which he visited England. Moreover, the plea, we shall 
find, concerns property in what is now the Department of Calvados. 
Serlo ‘the deaf,’ one can hardly doubt, was identical with that 
Serlo de Matom whose lands were ‘ restored’ to Geoffrey de Mande- 
ville by the empress Maud’s charter of 1141. He would also be 
identical with that Serlo de Matuen who gave the tithes of Fin- 
borough, Suffolk, to St. John’s Abbey, Colchester.** In that case, 
this last form helps to identify the place. The ‘Maton’ of the 
plea was either Mathan in Longvillers (near Aunay), or it was 
Mathieu, half-way between Douvres and Caen. I incline to the 
latter, because, though ‘Maton’ approaches rather nearer to the 
early forms of Mathan, ‘Matuen’ approximates to those of 
Mathieu, which is said to have been the Matoen of Wace. 

The process which our document tersely describes is, fortu- 
nately, absolutely clear. The first stage was a possessory action to 
determine the question of seisin. This was decided in favour of 
Bernard ‘ at the Exchequer’ by the judgment of many judges, of 
whom the bishop of Lisieux and Robert de Haia were the chief. 
On a later occasion Bernard, in a proprietary action, proved his 
right to (disrationavit) the same property. Fortunately for us, his 
adversary Serlo had tilled the land in question, between the two 
actions, in despite of Bernard’s seisin (super seisinam Bernardi), 
which the latter had duly established ‘at the Exchequer.’ This 
brought him within the clutches of the law, the seisin being now 
under the king’s protection. He was, therefore, in misericordia 
regis, but, by Bernard’s intercession, his amercement was affeered 
(to use the later English phrase) at ten shillings. Moreover, as 
there was no record of the previous decision, the bishop of Lisieux 
and Robert de Haia, being both ill on this occasion, sent their 
written testimony (brevia sua) to the fact. Putting the whole of 
the evidence together, it would seem that the ‘Exchequer’ alone 
is the court referred to throughout, and that the bishop of Lisieux 
was its head. It is now time to give the document :— 


% D’Anisy’s Transcripts, i. 62. % Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 89. 
3% Colchester Cartulary (Roxburghe Club), p. 13. 
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(No. 9.) Isti sunt homines qui fuerunt [presentes} ubi Bernardus dis- 
rationavit versus Serlonem surdum virgultum et terram juxta virgultum de 
Maton ad dominium suum, Scilicet : Robertus de Curci dapifer et Willelmus 
filius Odonis et Henricus de Pomerai et Willelmus Glastonie et Wiganus 
Marescallus et Robertus capellanus episcopi Luxoviensis et Robertus 
Ebroicensis et Martin scriba de capella. Et ibi positus fuit Serlo in 
misericordia Regis per Judicium Baronum de Scaccario quia excoluerat 
terram illam super saisinam Bernardi, quam ante placitum istud disracio- 
naverat, per Judicium episcopi Luxoviensis et Roberti de Haia et multorum 
aliorum ad scaccarium. Et hoc idem testificati fuerunt per brevia sua ad 
hoc placitum ubi non interfuerunt quia ambo tunc infirmi fuerunt. Et 
cum Serlone fuerunt ibi Ricardus frater suus et [blank] qui hfoc| 
viderunt et audierunt et per deprecationem Bernardi Serlo admensuratus 
fuit de misericordia Regis ad x solidos. 


The names of those officers who were actually present at the 
plea deserve careful notice. At their head is Robert de Curci 
‘dapifer,’ whose son and heir William, it is significant to observe, 
died ‘ Seneschal or Chief Justice of Normandy’ in 1176,*7 and who 
is found in constant attendance on Henry I, towards the close of 
his reign, in Normandy. Next to him are the two Constables named 
in the Constitutio domus regis, William Fitz Odo and Henry ‘de la 
Pomerai.’* Then follows William ‘ de Glastonia,’ who is entered 
on the roll of 1180 as owing a large sum for part of the land and 
the Ministerium of his uncle Walchelin.® The roll mentions his 
presence in Normandy, and a writ of about the same date shows him 
as addressed by Henry I as one of his officers there.*” The next is 
Wigan the Marshal, of whom we read in a carta of 1166: 


Henricus rex avus domini Regis fefavit Wiganum marescallum suum 
de tenementis suis quae de eo tenuit per servitium Marescalciae suae.*! 


Of the last three names mentioned, Robert was chaplain to the 
bishop of Lisieux, for whom I claim the headship of the Norman 
Exchequer at the time, Martin was clearly a scribe of the king’s 
chapel,*? and Robert of Evreux was father of one Reginald, who 
was a claimant to his father’s land in 1180.“ Robert’s name, 
therefore, dates our plea as previous to 1130. 

In a matter of this importance the greatest care should be taken 
not to assert more than can be proved. It may be questioned 
whether the officers whose names I have just discussed were not 
distinct from those ‘barons of the Exchequer ’ of whom the docu- 
ment speaks. But the word ‘ibi’ implies, I take it, that the 

37 Eyton’s Court, &c., p. 206. 

%8 Hearne’s Liber Niger. La Pommeraye is in Calvados. 

%® Pipe Roll, 31 Hen. I, p. 13. 

© D’Anisy’s Transcripts, i. 61. | Hearne’s Liber Niger, p. 178. 
** Compare the ‘ servientes capelle’ above, p. 423. 


‘8 « Raginaldus filius Roberti de Ebrois debet x marcas argenti Et ] marcas argenti 
de proficuo pro recto de terra patris sui’ (Pipe Roll, 31 Hen. I, p. 159). 
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judgment was all one. The point, however, should not be- over- 
looked. To me there seems nothing more interesting in this docu- 
ment than its revelation of the bishop of Lisieux as head of the 
Norman Exchequer. For who was he? Promoted to the see by 
Henry I, from the archdeaconry of Sées, in 1107, he is thus de- 
scribed by Orderic :— 


Supradictus autem archidiaconus Normanni decani filius fuit, in 
ecclesia Salariensi a pueritia educatus crevit, cum praesulibus eiusdem 
sedis Rodberto, et Girardo, et Serlone conversatus floruit, multiplicique 
doctrina tam in secularibus quam in ecclesiasticis institutus viguit. A 
praefatis itaque magistris, quia ratione et eloquentia satis enituit ad archi- 
diaconatus officium promotus, ad examen rectitudinis iure proferendum 
inter primos resedit, et ecclesiastica negotia rationabiliter diu disseruit. 


Driven from his post by the persecution of Robert of Belléme, in 
the opening years of Henry’s reign, 


nimis metuens inermis clericus in Angliam confugit, et a rege, cui iam- 
dudum notus fuerat, susceptus, honorifice satis exulavit. Nam inter prae- 
cipuos regis capellanos computatus est, atque ad regalia inter familiares 
consilia saepe accitus est. Denique, ut praedictum est, pro insertis 
virtutibus illum rex dilexit et praedictae urbis sedem ei concessit [1107]. 


It is certain, therefore, that, as archdeacon, John must have 
been brought into constant contact with the great (bishop) Roger— 
the organiser of the English Exchequer, ‘the great constructor of 
judicial and financial organisation,’ as Dr. Stubbs terms him,—at 
Henry’s court. 

In one respect the two men present a strange parallel. Just 
as Roger had two nephews who became successively bishops, so 
also had John. 


NorMAN THE DEAN 


| 
John 
archdeacon of Sées, 
bishop of Lisieux 1107 | a a 
John Arnulf 
archdeacon, archdeacon of Sées, 
bishop of Sées 1124 bishop of Lisieux 1141 


The two men were about contemporary, Roger dying at the close 
of 1139, John, worn and old, in 1141. As John had known a 
bishop of Sées who died in 1082, his age, no doubt, was consider- 
able at his death. A trace of his high executive position is found 
in a writ of Henry I, cire. 1130, relating to Normandy, which is 
addressed to him, to the earls of Gloucester and Chester, and to 
Richard de Haia. This Richard de Haia oceurs in writs of 1144- 
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1154 in such a way as to suggest that he had succeeded his father 
Robert as a high judicial officer in the Duchy.“ 

Robert de Haia himself occurs repeatedly in documents relating 
to Normandy under Henry I, as in attendance on the king; and 
he is often in significant conjunction with the bishop of Lisieux. 
Robert was a dapifer, and it must not be forgotten that the chief 
lay officer of Normandy, even under Henry II, was, technically, still 
a dapifer. I think that Robert derived his office from his uncle 
Eudo dapifer,® an officer of William I. 

It is significant, perhaps, that, on the accession of Stephen, 
the bishop of Lisieux is not found, with the other Norman prelates, 
attending his court in England; nor are the other officers of our 
document among their fellows there present.“ 


From Normandy we will now return to England, and deal with 
two London deeds. ‘The first of these proves that Bernard held 
office in the king’s court,’’ and suggests that his predecessor was 
Gisulf the scribe. With its witnesses I deal below. 


(No. 10.) Istisunt homines qui fuerunt [presentes] ubi Johannes Baio- 
censis reddidit Bernardo scriptori terram et domos que fuerunt Gisulfi in 
London{ia] et socham quam habuit de Archiepiscopo Cantuariensi tali 
condicione ut quiete teneret ab omni servicio dum esset in Curia Regis 
predictus Bernardus Et si de Curia exiret, daret quoquo anno Johanni 
i mone’ [sic] auri vel ii solidos de recognitione pro socha et sic hereditarié 
iure teneret pro ix marcis argenti quas ei dedit, Videlicet: Johannes 
archidiaconus nepos episcopi Lexoviencis [sic] et Robertus custos sigilli 
Regis et Marchus medicus et Robertus scriba curie et Elias filius episcopi 
Dunelmfensis] et Radulfus de Witechirchia et Rogerus Brun et Eustachius 
clericus Johannis predicti et Radulfus filius Willelmi et Willelmus 
Maledoctus et Robertus de Ver et Warinus vicecomes Sumersette et 
David et Rogerus armigeri Bernardi. 


John of Bayeux was a natural son of Odo, bishop of Bayeux, 
quem nunc in curia Henrici regis videmus, writes Orderic, eloquentia 
magnaque probitate pollentem. He is found with Henry I in 
Normandy, as ‘ capellanus regis,’ in 1119.** John the archdeacon, 
nephew of the bishop of Lisieux (head, as I claim, of the Norman 
Exchequer), became bishop of Sées in 1124. We see him here follow- 
ing in the footsteps of his uncle and namesake in English official life. 
The inevitable keeper of the king’s seal is followed by Mark the 
physician and Elias, a natural son of Ranulf Flambard, who has 


'‘* For instance : ‘ precipio quod justitia mea Ricardus de Haia, secundum assisiam 
meam, recognosci faciat,’ etc. 

‘5 Not to be confused with Eudo, son of Hubert ‘ de Ria,’ who was also dapifer. 

‘6 See Geoffrey de Mandeville, pp. 262-4. 

" «Dum esset in Curia Regis.’ Compare the Constitutio Domus Regis on the 
treasurer : ‘si in Curia fuerit et servierit in thesauro.’ 

% Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 427. 
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hitherto been known only as a prebendary of Lincoln. William 
Mauduit and Robert de Ver are both of them conspicuous on the 
roll of 1130, and both were (or became) officials. Warin the sheriff 
is there also as sheriff of Wilts and Dorset in 1130 and, apparently, 
as sheriff of Somerset “® as well in 1129. He had also substantial 
property in Winchester,*® which accounts for his appearance, in this 
charter, among officers of the central administration. On this and 
his landed estates in Wilts and Dorset he was excused Danegeld as 
an-official. He had been sheriff of Dorset even before 1123." 

The next charter relates but indirectly to Bernard. It is 
possible that Nicholas the scribe was his brother of that name. 
The first witness is met with in a St. Paul’s charter of 1133 and in 
several others of the period. Adelulf the Fleming (who is doubtless 
meant) is found in a St. Paul’s charter of 1108-1120. Geoffrey, 
son of Wulfgar, and ‘ Wulward prepositus’ also occur in the 
charters of St. Paul’s.*? Ebrard the saddler is a new name among 
the early aldermen of London. The curious term ‘ generatio’ (for 
the more usual ‘ parentela’) should be noticed. 


(No. 14.) Istifuerunt [presentes] ubi Nicholaus scriba emit terram suam 
Lond{onie] de Rogero et Guda sorore sua et Johanne viro eius qui denarios 
inde receperunt et a se et generatione [sic] sua quietam Nichol{ao| clamave- 
runt et suo heredi coram omnibus istis: Roberto filio Geler[anni], Gilberto 
presbiter, B{ernardo] scriba, Willelmo diacono, Odon{e] presbitero, Adelic’ 
Flandr/ensi], Ebrardo sellario aldermann’ illius Warde, Stephano dapifero, 
Stephanus mercer [sic], Gaufrido filio Wulgar{i], Wulward prepositus, 
Asculfo, Suetman Lambesheved, Gilbertus piscenarius, Aluric/us] 
lignorum venditor, Edwardo felario, Ysembardo.”* 


There remain only the charters by which Bernard obtained 
churches, to which must be added the one I have placed second 
in this series. The first of the churches which follow was clearly 
bestowed by Bernard on Merton Priory. It is that of Cuddington, 
Surrey (now Nonsuch Park). 


(No. 5.) Isti sunt homines qui fuerunt [presentes] ubi Hugo de Laval 
dedit et concessit Bernardo scriptori in elemosina eclesiam de Cuddintona 
cum terra et decima et omnibus rebus eidem ecclesie pertinentibus, scilicet, 
Robertus de Sigillo et Willelmus Cumin et Patricius de Chawurefis] et 


Willelmus elemosinarius et Nicholaus frater Bernardi et Morellus de capella 
Regis. 


The chief interest of this charter is found in its evidence that 


Pipe Roll, pp. 12, 13. 8 Tbid. p. 41. 
‘| Bruton and Montacute Cartularies (Somerset Record Society), p. 167, and 
Bigelow’s Placita, p. 117 (citing Madox’s Exchequer), where he appears as sheriff (of 
Somerset, apparently) not later than 1121. 

8 Ninth Report, Hist. MSS. Comm., app. i. p. 64. 

53 The names should be all in the ablative, but the scribe has used the nominative 
erroneously in some cases. 
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Hugh de Laval was holding a manor in Surrey, which had been 
held by ‘ Ibert’ of Odo bishop of Bayeux, just as in Lincolnshire 
the Lindsey Survey (temp. Henry I) shows him holding what 
Ilbert (de Laci) had held from that prelate. He was dead before 
the Pipe Roll of 1130, when William Maltravers owed the crown a 
large sum of money for obtaining his widow and his lands. It was 
doubtless, therefore, for twenty-five hides of Hugh de Laval’s land 
that William Maltravers was excused 50 sh. of Danegeld, under 
Surrey, in 1130.% It may not have been previously known that the 
Domesday under-tenant of ‘ Codintone’ was no other than Ilbert de 
Laci, whose family took its name from that Lassi in Normandy which 
it held of the see of Bayeux. It should be further noted that when 
Henry I gave to Hugh de Laval the Honour which Ilbert’s son 
Robert had forfeited, it included not only the tenures in capite, but 
also, as in other cases I have found, the undertenancies. 

Of the witnesses, William Cumin must have held 64 hides in 
Middlesex in 1130." Placed, as he here is, immediately after Robert, 
keeper of the king’s seal and master of the royal scriptorium,™ he 
was, I cannot doubt, no other than that William Cumin whom we 
find, in the next reign, chancellor to the king of Scots and would-be 
bishop of Durham.” William the king’s almoner held a consider- 
able estate, the Danegeld on which he was excused on the roll of 
1130, as was ‘ Morel de capella’ for 44 hides in Middlesex. Patrick 
de ‘ Chawurcis’ is a well-known man.* 


No. 12.) Isti sunt homines qui fuerunt {presentes] ubi Willelmus epi- 
scopus Wintoniensis concessit Bernardo in elemosinam ecclesiam de 
Cliva, videlicet ; Rogerus de Melefort et Girard capellanus et Bernardus 
capeilanus et Ricardus capellanus et Petrus Cumin et Elias dapifer 
et Alexander. 


Elias, ‘ dapifer’ of the bishop, occurs in the first Winton Survey. 


(No. 18.) Isti sunt homines qui fuerunt [presentes}] ubi Robertus de 
Yerrariis dedit et concessit Bernardo in elemosinam ecclesiam de Piri 
cum rebus omnibus ecclesie pertinentibus videlicet Robertus de Sigillo et 
Willelmus Elemosinarius et Henricus de Albin{eio}. 


The church is that of Potterspury, Northamptonshire, which had 
belonged to Robert’s father, Henry de Ferrers, in 1086. The first 
two witnesses are crown officials ; Henry de Albineio is the lord of 
Cainho.” 


J. H. Rowunp. 


St Pipe Roll, p. 51. % Tbid. p. 108. 

56 He is found in precisely the same position in No. 1. 

5? This is confirmed by the statement of John of Hexham, that William had been 
a clerk of Geoffrey, bishop of Durham, before he was a bishop, i.e. when he was chan- 
cellor of England (Symeon of Durham, i. 143). 


58 Pipe Roll, p. 152. * See my Feudal England, p. 213. 





The Guidi and their Relations with 


Florence 


Il.-—Counr Gurpoaverra anp Count Guipo VEccHIo. 


fJ\HE power of the Guidi had steadily increased from the tenth 

century onwards. It reached its climax during the lifetime of 
Guidoguerra, the son of Guido il Marchese, the vastness of whose 
possessions was such that Sanzanome, the earliest historian of 
Florence, speaks of them as constituting a state or province 
in themselves.' They extended far down from the Apennines 
into Romagna and Tuscany, and contained many estates along 
the valleys of the rivers which flow towards the Tyrrhenian 
Sea and the Adriatic. The strongholds by means of which the 
Guidi guarded these estates commanded the roads in every direc- 
tion. Down-stream, in the direction of Pisa, they held Larciano, 
Cerreto-Guidi and Empoli; in the direction of Pistoja they held 
Montemurio, and on the road to Siena a fort on the commanding 
height of Marturi. Up-stream from Florence, in the direction of 
Arezzo, they owned the stronghold of Montevarchi, and beyond 
that large estates along the valley of the Ambra. Their castles 
were especially numerous along the valley of the Sieve, usually 
called the Mugello, and hence their possessions extended in an 
unbroken line right across the mountains into Romagna, where 
they held many points of vantage besides that of Modigliana. 
In the Casentino, the hilly district where the Arno takes its rise, 
their castles were also numerous. Exact information on their 
possessions is contained in the diplomas which the emperors 
granted to these counts in 1164, in 1191, and again in 1220. 
For the Guidi now entered into closer relations with the emperors, 
who claimed their support in their attempt to regain a firm hold 
on Italian affairs. This support the Guidi readily granted. For, 
in common with other rural nobles, they were indisposed to com- 
bine among themselves, so as to prevent the encroachments which 
the rising communes made on their possessions. The emperors 
Frederick Barbarossa (1152-1190) and Henry VI (1190-1197) were 
prepared to recognise to some extent the sovereignty which the 


' Hartwig, Quellen, i. 5. 
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towns had usurped—this sovereignty had indeed become a factor 
with which they were forced to reckon—but while accepting this 
sovereignty they were determined to keep it within limits, and in 
doing so they held a protecting hand over the rural nobles. 

The first attempts of the Florentines to subdue their troublesome 
neighbours belonged to the lifetime of Guido i] Marchese. Em- 
boldened by their success, and encouraged by the inactivity of the 
margraves, they attacked Fiesole, the ancient Etruscan city which 
towered high above Florentine territory, for here, as Villani related, 
the rural nobles, whom he designated as cattani, collected and 
harboured outlaws who did damage to the trade and the territory 
of Florence. The undertaking proved successful after several 
campaigns (1123-1125) and large parts of Fiesole were razed to 
the ground. Its ‘destruction’ was followed by attacks on Monte- 
grifone, which belonged to the Ormanni, and on Monteboni, which 
belonged to the Buondelmonti. A special significance attached 
to the latter event. For the Florentines, intent on securing amicable 
relations with the rural nobles, now made it a condition of peace 
that the Buondelmonti should reside in Florence during several 
months of the year. They afterwards dealt in a similar way with 
other nobles. These were called upon to dwell in the city during 
four months of each year, and those who married received a site on 
which to build themselves a house. 

This policy was productive of unexpected and far-reaching 
results. For the rural nobles came into Florence with crowds of 
retainers, and they soon contracted a taste for city life, while they 
remained indifferent to the claims of citizenship. They built 
themselves houses which were strongholds to all intents and 
purposes, and they soon began to fight out their family feuds inside 
the city walls. And more than this. They brought with them 
into Florence a love of luxury and display which soon gained 
ground among the older inhabitants, and effectually put an end to 
the simplicity of Florentine manners. These changes were en- 
larged on by Dante in celebrated passages of the ‘ Divine Comedy,’ 
in which Dante’s ancestor Cacciaguida contrasted the state of Flo- 
rence as it was in his time (that is, about the year 1150) with what it 
had become in Dante’s time (that is, about a century and a half 
later). Within this period the extent of the city and the number of 
its inhabitants were held to have increased five times. In the eyes 
of Dante the change was altogether disastrous. ‘Ever was the 
confusion of persons the beginning of a city’s ills,’ he exclaimed, 
with his eves turned backwards on the time when the older 
classes of inhabitants worked in unison, and were not yet unsettled 
through contact with the rural nobles. We, who view the matter 
in the light of subsequent events, cannot agree altogether with 
Dante. It may be a subject of dispute how much the moral 
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elevation to which the Florentines attained was due to the steady 
temper of its older inhabitants, and how much it owed to the turbu- 
lent spirit of the new-comers. But the juxtaposition of different 
standards must be credited with promoting, if not with actually 
causing, the development of that artistic and intellectual excellence 
which afterwards became the chief glory of the city. 

Some time went by before the Florentines openly attacked the 
Guidi, whose strongholds commanded the trade routes in every direc- 
tion. They were formidable neighbours at all times, but especially 
so during the lifetime of Count Guido (¢ 1157), usually called 
Guidoguerra, who in one direction marked the height of distinction 
to which the family attained. He was a knight in the true sense 
of the word, whose conceptions of excellence were bound up in the 
thought of service and loyalty. Tolosanus praised him as fore- 
most among the princes of the age, as a man who was a model 
to his compeers, and a shining light in matters of ‘ courtoisie.’ ? 
‘All Italy wept at his death, but especially Faenza,’ for to this 
city he stood especially endeared. His epitaph, a copy of which is 
preserved, in grandiloquent verse praised him as a famous and 
powerful warrior, describing him as ‘the greatest light of Italy.’ * 
He was the first of the family who assumed the title of Count of 
Tuscany.* 

From the charter granted by his father in 1122 we gather 
that Guidoguerra was then a minor. His mother, Imilia, 
managed the family estates, for in 1131 she granted certain 
rights to the monks of Strumi, ‘with her son’s consent.’* In 
1133, however, Guidoguerra, ‘by his mother’s advice,’ sold the 
right to make use of part of the waters of the river Ambra to the 
monks of San Pietro a Roti, for the purpose of constructing a 
water-mill.6 About the same time the young count stayed at the 
monastery of Rosano, where his sister Sofia took the veil. The 
monastery of Rosano was an ancient foundation; disputes after- 
wards arose concerning the Guidi’s rights of patronage over it. In 
1068 Count Guido and Ermelina dated a charter there; their 
daughter Berta became abbess and received numerous endowments. 
When Berta died, the nuns, anxious to cement their connexion with 
the Guidi, begged that Sofia, the daughter of Guido il Marchese, 
should become abbess. But Sofia had not yet become a nun; her 
mother, Countess Imilia, apparently had other plans in view for her. 
But about the year 1183 a new convent church at Rosano was 
completed ; the bishops of Fiesole, of Faenza, and of Pistoja were 
invited to consecrate it, and at the same time Sofia took the veil. 


? Tolosanus, Cliron. c. 69. 
* Ammirato, Albero, p. 4. 
5 Repetti, Diz., art. Badia di Poppi (January 1131). 
* Ibid. appendice, p. 42 (3 May 1133). 
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Her behaviour on this occasion, as described by herself, indicated 
the masterful spirit which ruled her throughout. She refused to 
take the veil from the bishops, and placed it on her head with the 
words, ‘I have no need of you; of my own free will I give myself 
to Christ.’ Countess Imilia then bestowed land on the convent 
and gave the jewels she was wearing to make a chalice and a 
censer. Young Guidoguerra gave his silver horse-trappings to 
make a cover for the Gospels. These details are preserved in the 
depositions of witnesses who were called to give evidence in the 
subsequent dispute concerning rights of patronage at Rosano. 
The depositions were taken down in writing in the year 1204; 
a number of them have been published, and they afford curious 
glimpses of the convent life of the time, besides preserving 
valuable particulars concerning the Guidi and their relations with 
Florence.’ 

Already during the early part of his career Guidoguerra 
emphasised the independent course which he intended to pursue. 
The dignity of marquis in Tuscany had ceased to be hereditary. 
In 1135 Engelbert came to Florence and was amicably received 
there. But his occupation of Fucecchio shortly afterwards as 
though it had been an Imperial possession roused the anger of the 
city of Lucca, and of Guidoguerra, who was bound to protect 
Lucca’s interests. 

In 1136 the emperor Lothair came to Italy and summoned his 
feudatories to meet him on the plains of Roncaglia. Guidoguerra 
kept aloof. An armed force was despatched into Tuscany to 
support the marquis and to restore order. Duke Heinrich, who 
led it, on his way through the Mugello, destroyed three of 
Guidoguerra’s castles and forced him to follow the army.’ The 
emperor Lothair, however, soon afterwards left Italy, and his active 
interest in that country began and ended with his stay. His 
successor, Conrad III (1188-1152), likewise exercised little influ- 
ence on the affairs of Italy, and the various cities, now grown 
strong in themselves, were left to increase their hold on their 
surrounding territory and to adjust their relations with their neigh- 
bours as best they could. In. their efforts to do so city was 
inevitably brought into conflict with city, and disputes con- 
cerning frontier forts became frequent. A contested inheritance 
yielded a fruitful source of quarrels, and the whole matter was 
complicated by the attitude of the rural nobles, who sided 
sometimes with one, sometimes with another city, as the 
interests of the moment prompted. While the older inhabitants 
of each city were drawn together by increasing feelings of 

7 Passerini, Una monaca del wii secolo; Archivio Storico Ital. Florence, 1842, 
series 3, vol. xxiii. 
* Rena Camici, Serie, &c. vol. iv. part 3, p. 41; Davidsohn, Forschungen, p. 93. 
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patriotism, and identified themselves altogether with the city to 
which they belonged, the rural nobles remained untouched by 
such feelings. 

The beginning of hostilities between the city of Florence and 
Guidoguerra dated from a quarrel about the estates of a certain Count 
Arduin, who died about the year 1135. Guidoguerra laid claim to 
his estates, but the bishop of Florence also claimed and seized 
them. Guidoguerra then attacked the bishop, and in the course of 
the encounter he took a number of Florentines prisoners, and refused 
to give them up. Shortly afterwards, the count’s mother, Imilia, 
was peaceably passing through Florence when she was detained 
there during several days by the commune at the instigation of the 
bishop. This so incensed her son that he at once prepared for 
war, and caused the stronghold of Montedicroce to be fortified. 
The Florentines seized the fort of Cuona, which lay near 
Montedicroce, and Guidoguerra gave the men of Cuona protection.’ 
Here, for the moment, hostilities ceased. 

Countess Imilia, on leaving Florence, repaired to Rosano, 
and thence travelled into the Casentino, taking her daughter 
Sofia with her. Already in 1134 she had persuaded the abbot of 
Camaldoli to turn some houses which he owned at Poppiena into a 
nunnery ; but the arrangement did not prosper. Countess Imilia 
now founded and endowed a nunnery at the neighbour- 
ing Pratovecchio, and of this her daughter Sofia became 
abbess.’° 

Count Guidoguerra at this time fought in Romagna, where the 
city of Imola, being half destroyed by Ravenna, sought the 
protection of the communes of Bologna and Faenza."' In order to 
withstand this alliance, the city of Ravenna entered into a truce 
with the city of Forli, the territory of which adjoined that of 
Faenza; and the men of Forli, in order to strengthen their 
position, fortified Castiglione on the border. This was jooked 
upon as an insult by the men of Faenza, and a band of young 
men sallied forth hoping to take the stronghold by surprise, 
but they were themselves seized and imprisoned. Their fellow- 
citizens then demanded help from Bologna and from Count 
Guidoguerra, and siege was laid to Castiglione by their united 
forces. But news arrived that an army was approaching from 
Ravenna. The men of Bologna at once disbanded, and Guido- 
guerra advised the men of Faenza to give up the siege. The 
count’s attention was now claimed by his own affairs in Tuscany, 
and the city of Faenza during the next few years supplied him 
with troops. 


The Florentines, after seizing Cuona, had made an attack on 


® Hartwig, Quellen, i. 5. © Mittarelli, Ax. Cam. iii. 233, 258; appendix, p. 343. 
" Tolosanus, Chron. c. 40-1. 
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Guidoguerra’s great stronghold of Montedicroce. They erected a 
tower outside its walls, but as they could get no further they re- 
turned after a fortnight, laying waste the count’s estate as they went. 
The campaigns of the next few years are described by Sanzanome, 
who says that ‘ Florence henceforth was never at peace, as it was 
continually attacked by the count, and the count was never at rest, 
as he was continually thrown back in his attacks.’ In the winter 
following the first attack, ‘when the wind blew cold, and frost was 
on the ground,’ a band of Florentines approached the stronghold 
in a roundabout way, and began scaling the walls in the dark- 
ness of the night, ‘howling with the fierceness of wolves,’ in order 
to produce the impression that they made part of a large army. 
But the garrison ran out with lighted torches and, seeing how few 
they were, soon cast them out. In the following spring another 
attack was made, and a tower was built outside the fortification on 
the upper side of the castle, but again the siege led to nothing, 
and the Florentines returned home, laying waste the count’s 
estates in the mountains, destroying houses and making prisoners.'? 
During these attacks, which probably belong to the years 1144 and 
1145, Guidoguerra was absent. We first hear of him again in 
Tuscany in February 1146."° Hostilities were now resumed on a 
large scale by Florence, and assumed a more serious character 
owing to the support which the Florentines gained in another 
direction. The cities of Lucca and Pisa had been at war -for 
some time; war was now declared between Siena and Florence, and 
while Florence entered into an alliance with Pisa, the city of Lucca 
availed itself of the chance of fighting on the side of Siena, ‘as 
much in its own interest as in that of Guidoguerra, who was himself 
waging a fierce war against Florence.’ '* The combined forces of Pisa 
and Florence attacked Lucca and ‘laid waste forts, tenements, and 
fields belonging to Guidoguerra.’'° Siege was laid in a systematic 
way to Montedicroce, and the count drew together forces from Lom- 
bardy, Tuscany, the March of Ancona and Romagna to move to the 
relief of the place. The F'lorentines, however, stood firmly encamped 
in their position, and for a long time refused to be drawn. When 
they did come forth, a fierce battle ensued, which lasted during 
half the day. At last the standard-bearer of the Florentines fell, 
the count’s troops had the advantage, and the Florentines fled, 
leaving behind them their military engines, their tents and their 
weapons. It was a triumph for the count, but his losses were very 
great.'® 

During the next few years Guidoguerra wasabsent from Tuscany, 


2 Hartwig, Quellen, i. 6 ff. 'S Mittarelli, An. Cam. iii. 293 (February 1146). 
4 Otto Fris. Chron. (1143); Mon. Germ. xx. 264. Hartwig, Quellen, i. 6. 
16 An. Sen. (24 June 1146) ; Mon. Germ. xix. 226. 
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and there is every reason to believe that he took the cross and left 
for Palestine. Many men from Tuscany joined the second 
crusade; among them Cacciaguida, Dante’s ancestor. But the ex- 
pedition was wrecked at the outset by the conflicting interests of 
the different bodies of Christians who composed it, and those of 
the crusaders who escaped returned home in separate detach- 
ments. 

During the count’s absence the Florentines, though well- 
nigh exhausted, renewed their attack on the stronghold of Montedi- 
croce. This time they gained possession of it, and the banner 
of Florence floated from its tower.'7 But it was done by treason, 
as Villani says—that is, in violation of the protection which the 
Church claimed for the property of the crusaders—and in 1148 
the pope placed the city of Florence and its territory under an 
interdict, always excepting the places which belonged to Guido and 
a few others.'* 

In 1150 Guidoguerra was again in Tuscany, and once more 
engaged in warfare. But the relations of the cities were 
altered, and he now fought on the side of Pisa against Lucca. 
The men of Lucca seized Vorno, which lay in Pisan territory, 
and Guidoguerra laid waste the surrounding country."® He 
then fought in Romagna, where he further ingratiated himself with 
the citizens of Faenza.” The city of Imola had originally secured 
the help of Faenza and Bologna on condition of making certain 
yearly payments; but it refused to pay, and a band of horse- 
men from Faenza rode over to it hoping to take the castle by 
surprise. The men of Imola, however, were on the alert. In the 
early dawn they sallied forth and made so violent an attack on the 
men of Faenza, that they would have been routed had not Count 
Guidoguerra rushed in to their assistance. On seeing the standard- 
bearers of Faenza fall, first the one and then the other, he seized 
the standard with his own hands, and went forward with such 
boldness that the men of Faenza felt inspired, and the men of 
Imola fell back. As he passed through Faenza on his way home 
he was greeted with acclamations by the people. Peace was then 
concluded on terms highly injurious to Imola. Its territory was 
virtually divided between Bologna and Faenza, and the city would 
have gone to ruin had it not secured the protection of the emperor 
a few years afterwards. 

These glimpses of the wars which were waged help us to realise 
the hopes that were aroused when Frederick Barbarossa was pro- 
claimed emperor (1152) and showed his intention of ruling Italy 
with a firm hand. The smaller cities were crushed and oppressed 


” Hartwig, Quellen, i. 6. 8 Davidsohn, Forschungen, p. 98. 
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by the larger cities; these saw their progress impeded by the 
expenses and losses due to incessant warfare. When the em- 
peror was crowned at Frankfurt, several Italian nobles were in 
attendance, and some of them made part of an embassy which 
Frederick sent to the Pope. It is uncertain if Guidoguerra made 
part of the embassy, or if he joined the other envoys after they 
reached Italy. He was in Rome in 1153, as appears from the 
treaty which was signed at Constance after the envoys’ return. 
The emperor was satisfied. He crossed the Alps with a large 
army, and summoned all his feudatories as well as the representa- 
tives of the Italian cities to meet him on the plain of Roncaglia 
(1155). Thence he moved to Rome, where he was crowned by 
the pope. The disturbance which followed the coronation caused 
Frederick to remove to Tivoli, and here Guidoguerra witnessed 
several charters granted by him.*' The count evidently ranked 
high in the emperor’s estimation, for he was sent from Tivoli 
into Apulia to confer with the barons in revolt. On his way back, 
however, he was forcibly detained at Spoleto: perhaps robbed 
of letters he was carrying. The city of Spoleto, moreover, refused 
to supply the fodrum, the contribution towards the expenses of the 
progress of the Imperial army, and Frederick decided to attack 
‘the city of well-nigh a hundred towers,’ as he described it. 
Frederick wrote to his uncle, the historian Otto of Freising, 
concerning the siege and Guidoguerra’s imprisonment, and Otto 
further dilated on these events in his history, in which he 
spoke of Guidoguerra as most influential among the princes of 
Tuscany.” 

Once more the Florentines availed themselves of the count’s 
absence to make an attack on Montedicroce, which they now 
seized and dismantled (May 1153). They then advanced in the 
direction of Siena, and demolished the count’s fort at Marturi.“ 
But these triumphs cost them dear. Guidoguerra did all in his 
power to strengthen the influence of Siena against that of Florence. 
Probably during his stay in Rome he bestowed a field close to 
Marturi on the see of St. Peter, and the bishop of Siena secured 
permission from the pope to build a church on this field.* But 
this church diminished the income which the bishop of Florence 
derived from the neighbouring church of Marturi, and its erec- 
tion was considered by him an infringement of his rights. But 
it was in vain that he complained ; the church was rapidly com- 
pleted, and around it grew the city of Poggibonsi, the navel of 
Tuscany, as Villani called it. In order to fortify the place, 


** Stumpf, Acta Imperii adhuc inedita, vol. iii. no. 3715-6 (11 July 1155). 
* Epistola Frid., Mon. Germ. xx. 347; Gesta Frid. ii. 35, ibid. p. 408. 

* Hartwig, Quellen, i. 7 (May 1153). 

**- Muratori, Antiq. v. 811 (21 July 1155). 
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Guidoguerra exchanged estates with the abbot of Marturi,” and he 
bestowed an eighth of his entire property at Poggibonsi on the 
consuls and the people of Siena, on condition that the men of 
Siena agreed to defend Poggibonsi in all cases, especially against 
Florence.” It was in vain that the Florentines attacked Poggi- 
bonsi. They were repelled by the men of Siena,” and Poggibonsi 
continued to increase, an object of delight to Siena, a thorn in the 
flesh of Florence. 

In 1157, the year of Guidoguerra’s death, he and his wife, 
Trotta, made a grant to the convent of Bifurco.** Passerini holds 
that the count was married twice. During his frequent absence 
from home, and after his premature death, the family estates were 
managed by his sister Sofia, the abbess of Pratoveechio, who with 
a band of armed followers rode about from court to court adminis- 
tering justice. The count was no longer among the living when 
a treaty was proclaimed for the mutual protection of their com- 
mercial interests by the Pisans with their friends and _ allies, 
including Count Guido, on the one side, and Florence with her 
friends and allies on the other.” But there is no doubt that 
Guidoguerra had been instrumental in arranging it. 


The efforts of Frederick Barbarossa to gain a firmer hold on 
Italian affairs had been tentative during his stay in 1154-1155. His 
influence in Germany having steadily increased, he once more 
turned his attention to Italy, and his chancellor Rainold Dassel 
and Count Otto of Wittelsbach were despatched over the Alps to 
take the oath of allegiance to him in the different cities. Frederick 
followed with an army and bore down on the cities which 
refused allegiance with a force that was irresistible. Once more his 
feudatories and the representatives of the communes met him at 
Roncaglia, and doctors of law were summoned from Bologna to 
regulate the relations of the emperor and the Italian cities on a 
legal basis. The upshot of the conference was the appointment to 
each city of an imperial ruler or podesta, who supplemented the 
power which had hitherto been shared by the bishop and the consuls. 
It was a plan of far-reaching importance, which, however, was never 
fully carried out. Even the cities which had greeted the emperor 
as a protector realised that the new scheme involved to them a loss 
of their liberties. Conflicts arose in which Frederick at first pre- 
vailed by reason of the armed forces which he had at his command. 


*5 Repetti, Diz., appendice, p. 42 (28 March 1156); also p. 43 (1186, when the 
abbot of Marturi lodged a complaint against Guidoguerra’s son). 
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1156). 
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But the opposition with which his scheme was met by the pope 
presented difficulties with which he was not prepared to reckon. 
It was in vain that he encouraged schism in the papacy, and 
supported the antipope, Victor, against the legitimate pope, 
Alexander III (1159-1181). The cities which objected to the new 
imperial scheme sided with Alexander, and the bishops of the 
different cities more and more inclined towards him. The rural 
nobles alone held loyally with the emperor, and thus permanently 
ingratiated themselves with him. 

Among these nobles was Guido (ft 1218), surnamed Olim or 
Vecchio, the son of Guidoguerra, who inherited many of his father’s 
admirable qualities without equalling him in dignity. Tolosanus, 
who doubtless knew him, compared him with his father, and de- 
scribed him in the following terms : 


From boyhood to old age he consulted with young men, like Reho- 
boam, and failed to follow in his father’s footsteps, scorning wisdom 
and prudence and being ever guided by the advice of the young and the 
foolish. He employed inferiors in the management of his affairs, treating 
the well-born with contempt. Still he increased in power, and left off- 
spring who were worthy of their progenitors.*° 


A man of great personal courage, he wilfully strained his 
authority more than once, with a consequent loss of influence to 
himself. But his lot was cast at a time which witnessed considerable 
social and political changes. The fifty years over which his activity 
extended heralded a new era in the history of the towns, and 
it is interesting to note how Guido met these changes, and how 
far he succeeded in turning them to the profit of himself and his 
offspring. 

In 1160, when Duke Welf, who was appointed marquis of 
Tuscany, held a diet at Borgo San Genesio, the headquarters of 
the new system of imperial administration, Count Guido, whom 
the Pisan chronicler designates as a boy at the time,*' came 
to do homage to him. His followers were the first to take the 
oath, and others followed. But delay was occasioned owing to 
the hesitancy of the Pisans to swear anywhere but in their own 
city, and while this difficulty was pending, a dispute arose between 
the followers of Guido and the inhabitants of the place, and men of 
Lucca and of Florence ran to the house where the young count 
was staying, and would have put him to death had he not sought 
the protection of the new marquis. The Pisans took up his cause 
and fighting ensued in the streets, in which a noble Florentine was 
killed. The meeting came to anabruptclose. Duke Welf departed 
for Pisa. His career as marquis was soon afterwards cut short 
owing to his attachment to Pope Alexander. 


” Tolosanus, Chron. ec. 69. 
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We next hear of Guido in 1162 when his aunt Sofia, with his 
and his sister Adelaita’s consent, made over certain rights to the 
men of Brandeglio, who in return stood pledged to deliver a yearly 
contribution of grain to the Guidi, payable at their house in 
Pistoja. The historian of Pistoja interprets this concession as an 
outcome of the Guidi’s affection for his city, which had recently 
suffered at the hands of Prato; * but a practical reason no doubt 
prompted the act. 

When the emperor left Italy in 1162 he was at the height of 
his power. Most of the cities bowed to his authority, and Pope 
Alexander retired into France. The Imperial chancellor, Rainald, 
was in Tuscany in 1163 working in the interest of the imperial 
government; when he stayed at Siena Count Guido was with 
him.** Soon afterwards the emperor himself crossed the Alps, bent 
on furnishing an expedition to Sicily. But many of the cities of 
Lombardy were now in revolt, and Frederick was forced to return 
to Germany for the purpose of collecting an army. Before 
leaving Italy he stayed at Pavia, and here, no doubt, in view 
of the coming struggle, he attached a number of great lords to 
him by granting them special diplomas. Among those who 
received such diplomas were the three chief barons of Tuscany, 
Count Alberto, Count Ildebrando, and Count Guido. From the 
diploma granted to Guido we get our first clear insight into the 
number of estates which were now in the possession of the family.* 
The diploma contained a list of over two hundred places, in- 
cluding strongholds and forts (castra and castella), places with 
courts of session (cwm curte) and without, besides abbeys, tene- 
ments, and woodland districts. By the fulness of its conces- 
sions the diploma strengthened the authority of these lords to the 
detriment of that of the cities, and clearly showed to whom the 
emperor in the coming struggle looked for his chief support. 
Count Guido was confirmed in all his rights as owner—that is, 
in levying toll and tribute, and in maintaining and upholding 
justice, and this ‘safe from the interference of archbishop, 
bishop, duke, marquis, etc.’ Reference was made in the opening 
sentences of the diploma to the services which Count Guido 
and his ancestors had rendered to the Roman kings and emperors ; 
Guido was addressed as dear and beloved prince and as cousin (conso- 
brinus), a title which has been brought into connexion with his 
marriage to a daughter of William of Montferrat, who was related 
to the emperor. 

Count Guido’s earliest military exploits were connected with 


‘2 Repetti, Diz., art. Brandeglio (15 Oct. 1162). % Salvi, Hist. Pist. i. 95. 
** Muratori, Antiquitates, iv. 573 (1 Aug. 1163). 
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Faenza. Here the citizens continued to chafe at the nearness of 
the frontier fort of Castiglione, ‘its shadow was upon them,’ and 
they engaged Guido to help them in attacking it. Siege was laid 
to the place by their united forces, but the news that troops were 
approaching from Ravenna again caused the besieging forces to 
disband, and Count Guido barely retrieved the disgrace of a 
cowardly flight by attacking a detachment of the enemy’s forces a 
few days afterwards near Castrocaro.*® 

During part of February and March, probably of the year 1167, 
the emperor enjoyed the hospitality of Count Guido at Modigliana, 
and the empress Beatrice here gave birth to a son.*7_ The honour 
of entertaining the emperor is said to have greatly added to the over- 
bearing temper of Guido, and after the departure of the imperial 
court he followed the advice of his father-in-law, the duke of Mont- 
ferrat, and fortified the height of Ceperanno, which was situated 
quite close to Faenza. But the Faentines foresaw danger to them- 
selves in his doing so, and therefore ‘regardless of the affection 
they felt for Guido’s father on account of what he had done for 
them,’ they sallied forth and they destroyed the new strong- 
hold.** 

From the March of Ancona the emperor and his army moved to 
Rome, where Frederick succeeded in establishing the antipope in 
the See of St. Peter. Count Guido may have joined Rainald at 
San Quirico** and moved south in the detachment of the army 
which went through Tuscany. He was encamped before Rome 
with the bishop of Pistoja in July 1167.*° Frederick’s successes, 
however, were cut short by the outbreak of the plague in the im- 
perial army, which made such havoc among the troops that the 
emperor was obliged to beat a hurried retreat, and crossed the Alps 
almost alone and like a fugitive.’ The cities of Lombardy at once 
availed themselves of his mishap, and banded together in a league, 
the object of which was to set aside the imperial authority 
altogether. The death of the antipope added a further difficulty 
to Frederick’s position, and in the emperor’s absence the 
great princes of the realm—no doubt including Guido—ap- 
pointed a new antipope who took the name of Calixtus III. Calixtus 
had been abbot of Strumi, and there is reason to believe 
that he was under the special protection of Count Guido, for he 
took up his residence at Faenza, where he was sure of the Couni’s 
protection. 


Party spirit on all sides was running high both in Romagna and 
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" An. Col. Maz. (1168); Mon. Germ. xvii. 782, 


3° Tolosanus, c. 69. 
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in Tuscany. The cities were at war one with another, and all sides 
sought to secure Guido as a champion to their cause. The city of 
Ravenna, hoping to subdue the smaller cities in Romagna, sent 
round emissaries who tried to bribe away all allies from Faenza. 
They also came to Guido, but he rejected their offers.“* Con- 
temporaneously the city of Lucca, seeing itself robbed of its 
access to the seaboard by Pisa, sent round to the several 
cities and representatives of power in Tuscany asking for their sup- 
port. Count Guido and the communes of Siena and Pistoja agreed 
to supply Lucca with troops, and the commune of Florence would 
have done the same, but the city of Lucca, rather than forfeit the 
assistance of Count Guido, begged the Florentines to withdraw.” 
They knew that Count Guido would not fight on the same side as 
Florence. The emperor, however, puta stop to these combinations, 
and sent Christian of Mainz in the capacity of imperial legate into 
Tuscany. Christian was acquainted with Count Guido; he witnessed 
the diploma of 1164, which he was perhaps instrumental in procuring. 
Count Guido joined him in Siena.“ At Siena Christian brought 
pressure to bear on Pisa, and Pisa was humbled. But the violence 
with which the legate soon afterwards treated the envoys of Pisa 
and of Florence put an end to all peaceful negotiations. The Pisans 
at once took the offensive, and the Florentines also were ready to 
fight, and Christian was hurried into long and sanguinary conflicts 
which extended over the summer and autumn of 1172." 

With the assistance of troops from Lucca and Siena, Christian 
and Count Guido opened the campaign by invading the territory of 
Pisa, but the Pisans at once laid waste the territory of Siena and 
marched on that town, so that the troops supplied by Siena left 
Christian and returned home. Christian then sent Count Guido 
with two hundred horsemen to capture Pontedra, which belonged 
to the Pisans, but he did not succeed in taking it. Towards the 
close of the year Christian and Guido, with a great army, attacked 
Count Ildebrando, the ally of Pisa, and destroyed several of his 
strongholds. But the Pisans came to his rescue; the Florentines 
also fought with success, and Christian was obliged to move south- 
ward. Guido probably stayed behind, for a reference is pre- 
served to his achieving a success over the allied Pisans and Floren- 
tines in the following year.“© We then hear of him fighting in 
Romagna in a private quarrel with the counts of Castrocaro.” 
Christian laid siege to the city of Ancona, but it is not stated 


* Tolosanus, Chron. c. 79, 80: Rubeus, Hist. Rav. p. 334 (May 1171). 

* An. Pis. (April 1171); Mon. Germ. xix. 261. 

“ Bussi, Historia di Viterbo, p. 398 (16 March 1172). 

* An. Pis. (April-December, 1172); Mon. Germ. xix. 263-4; Davidsohn, 
Geschichte, p. 528 ff.; Forschungen, p. 109. 

** Davidsohn, Forschwngen, pp: 94, 113. ** Tolosanus, Chron. c. 84 (1173). 
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whether Guido supported him. Failing in the siege, Christian moved 
north and attacked the fort of San Casciano, where the emperor’s 
enemies were wont to rally. Here he was supported by troops from 
Faenza, and no doubt by Guido, and San Casciano was seized and 
dismantled. But the cause which Christian championed was not 
thereby materially furthered. The Lombard league gained such 
influence and brought so much pressure to bear on some of the 
great barons, including the duke of Montferrat, that these were 
constrained to join it (1174). On the news that the emperor was 
in Italy they at once went over to him, but the power of the cities 
remained unbroken. The imperial army at last suffered a decisive 
defeat at Legnano, and then the idea forced itself even on the 
emperor that peace must be made, and must be made on the cities’ 
terms. After long preliminaries, the emperor and the pope 
arranged to meet at Venice, to put an end to a dispute which had 
lasted during seventeen years. A large number of lay and 
ecclesiastical dignitaries flocked to Venice to assist at a reconciliation 
which relieved Europe of an intolerable strain. Among those who 
came was Count Guido, who brought a hundred knights in his 
train, a number exceeding that brought by almost any other Italian 
noble.*® Would that the chronicler of Venice, to whom we owe the 
list of those who attended, had told us how these lords, who were 
accustomed to so much space and movement, spent their time in 
the city of isles. The only glimpse of Count Guido during his stay 
is afforded by two charters in which he granted property in Tuscany 
to the house of Montferrat. 

Various references establish the fact that Count Guido was mar- 
ried to adaughter of Duke William of Montferrat, whose name was 
Agnes.** In the first of the charters drawn up at Venice Count Guido 
renounced all his rights at Poggibonsi in favour of Conrad of Mont- 
ferrat and his sister Agnes ; and in the second charter the property 
was conferred by the emperor in the presence of many witnesses in the 
Ducal Palace at Venice on Aug. 22, 1177: the property to remain 
with Agnes, ‘ and with her children, if she have any.’ *® Poggibonsi, 
as we have seen, lay in the centre of Tuscany, and the city of 
Florence was jealous of the influence which Siena had acquired there 
owing to the grant made by Count Guido. Florence had recently 
brought pressure to bear on Siena, and in the peace which had been 
concluded the city of Siena ceded half its rights at Poggibonsi to 
Florence.*' Among the representatives of Florence who arranged 
this peace was Bellincion Berti dei Ravignani, and to Bellincione’s 
daughter Gualdrada Count Guido was married some time before the 


48 Chronicon Altinate (1177); Arch. Stor. viii. 138. 

* Savio, Il Marchese Guglielmo II di Montferrato, 1885, p. 68 ff. 
5° Stumpf, Acta inedita, iii. 562 (22 Aug. 1177). 
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year 1180. Agnes of Montferrat, however, Guido’s first wife, 
continued for many years among the living, dwelling in a nunnery 
in her father’s duchy, to which she had retired.** When and on 

what plea Guido divorced her is unknown, but it probably happened 

during his stay at Venice, and the charters granted there were 

intended to serve a double purpose. On one side they conciliated 

the house of Montferrat, with which Guido was breaking off his 

connexion ; on the other they ingratiated the count with the city of 

Florence and its spokesman, Bellincion, by putting an end to 

Guido’s support of the influence of Siena at Poggibonsi. For the 

count’s attitude towards the city of Florence now underwent a 

complete change. There was an end once for all to the enmity 

which had continued during several generations, and Count Guido 
was henceforth the friend and ally of the Florentines. 

Considerable importance attached to the marriage of Guido and 
Gualdrada in the eyes of the Florentines, partly, no doubt, because 
the count’s hatred of the city was now at an end, partly because it 
was probably the first time that one of the rural nobles attached 
himself to the daughter of a Florentine citizen. Gualdrada was 
famous for her beauty and goodness: Vasari called her bella; 
Dante called her buona, and he praised in eloquent terms the simple 
mode of life of her parents, and the grace of her home sur- 
roundings. Villani held that Guido married Gualdrada for her 
beauty and her fair speech, without considering that she was 
of less noble lineage than himself and without regarding 
her dower. Gualdrada, however, was an only child, and important 
property near the Porta San Piero at Florence came to the 
Guidi by the marriage. The property at Poggibonsi, however, did 
not long remain in the possession of the house of Montferrat. 
Already in 1178 Agnes sold her rights there to the cities of Florence 
and Siena,™ through her father and a brother, obviously to raise 
money to ransom her brother Conrad, who had been imprisoned 
by Christian of Mainz. Christian during these years made him- 
self odious to the cities of Romagna and Tuscany by his extortions, 
but he remained on good terms with Count Guido, whom he assisted 
in a private difficulty. It appears that the count, about the year 
1178, commanded his vassals who dwelt at the foot of the rock of 
Modigliana to remove their dwellings further up the hill for the 
sake of greater safety. But they refused to do so and closed the 
lower fort against the count, who for five weeks laid siege to it. 
At last they surrendered, on condition that they might dwell near 
the church of San Donato, which was outside their lord’s jurisdic- 
tion. The people of Faenza undertook to defend them; but 

* Mittarelli, An. Cam. iii. 235 (March 1180, grant to S. Maria Pietrafitta). 
58 Davidsohn, Geschichte, p. 550. 
* Picker, Vorschungen, iv. 191 (6 May 1178). 
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Count Guido came down on them unexpectedly, bringing Christian 
of Mainz and a detachment of German troops with him. The 
people fled to Faenza, and this city arose to defend them. As 
usual, greater interests were drawn in. War overspread the 
country ; Guido’s estates were repeatedly laid waste, and he was in 
every way the loser when peace was concluded in 1181 and he 
stood pledged to pay an annual tribute of a gold ducat to the city 
of Faenza.” 

Shortly afterwards he fell out with the hermits of Camaldoli, 
who, as he alleged, withheld property which belonged to his sister 
Adelaita. Determined and quick in his movements, he rode over 
with his men to Camaldoli, and he drove off all the cattle belonging 
to the monastery to his stronghold at Poppi. A priest of Bibbiena 
was sent by the bishop of Arezzo to intercede in favour of the 
monastery, and the cattle were restored, but Guido in exchange 
received an enormous amount of grain.” 

Once more we must turn to Florence, which rapidly increased 
after it had successfully waged war against Christian of Mainz. 
The citizens now set about building a wall which enclosed five 
times as much space as the old one, and the authority of the com- 
mune in the surrounding territory went on steadily increasing, 
chiefly owing to negotiations in which the Florentines displayed 
considerable skill. In 1182 the men of Empoli swore fealty to the 
commune, which they promised always to support, excepting in the 
event of a war against the Guidi.” Various nobles of the contado 
were oppressed, and these, according to Villani, were loud in their 
complaints against the city when the emperor Frederick stayed in 
Florence in 1185. Count Guido was in attendance on the emperor 
at Florence, but it is not recorded if he moved on to Milan and there 
assisted in the festivities which took place in celebration of the 
marriage of Frederick’s son Henry with the heiress of Sicily. The 
want of information on Guido’s movements during the next few 
years makes it probable that he accompanied Frederick to the Holy 
Land, and if so the grant which he and his wife made to the monks 
of Camaldoli in 1190 may have been made to celebrate his safe 
return.** On Frederick’s death his son Henry VI succeeded to 
the throne, and soon after his accession he came to Italy. Count 
Guido joined him, and at Monterosi, near Naples, he secured 
a new diploma from Henry confirming him in the rights which 
Frederick had granted. In this diploma, indeed, Guido is desig- 
nated as ‘ Count of the whole of Tuscany.’ * But a diploma such 
as this was of slight use when the authority was wanting which 


55 Tolosanus, Chron. c. 83-9. 

86 Mittarelli, An. Cam. iii. 235, iv. 106 (September 1183). 
5? Santini, Documenti, p. 17 (3 Feb. 1182). 

88 Mittarelli, An. Cam. iv. 93 (dated Poppi, 1190). 

* Lami, Mon. S. Eccles. Flor. i, 671 (25 May 1191). 
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could enforce its stipulations. There was a visible slackening of 
the imperial authority in Italy after the death of Frederick. Henry 
was ill-judged in his choice of officers, and Guido, like the rest-of 
the feudal barons, was left to his own resources. He was especially 
unfortunate during these years in Romagna, where the men of 
Faenza make attacks on several of his strongholds, and where he 
lost his castle at Dovadola to Count Pietro dei Traversari.” Finally 
he was so hard pressed that he renounced all the rights which he 
held at Faenza." 

Little is known concerning Count Guido’s connexion with 
Pistoja during these years, but Rinaldo dei Guidi, who was bishop 
between 1168 and 1187, was probably his brother. In 1176 Guido 
sold some houses at Pistoja which had once belonged to the Great 
Countess." The town, gwing to the charter of privileges it secured 
from the emperor, reached a climax in its development, and a new 
city wall was built, which enclosed the new suburbs. 

When Frederick stayed in Florence in 1185 he had restricted the 
authority of this commune over its territory, but the right was 
restored by Henry, probably on condition that Florence agreed to 
accept an imperial podesta. But the successes which the Floren- 
tines secured in the East, coupled with the unpopularity of the 
youthful marquis Philip, Henry’s brother, aroused the desire to 
set aside the imperial authority altogether. Even before Henry’s 
death the plan was afloat of shaking off the imperial yoke. On 
the news of his death a great undertaking was set on foot in the 
form of a league for the mutual defence and protection of their in- 
terests against imperial interference by the various representatives of 
power in Tuscany, the bishop, communes, counts, &c. The first 
members of the league were sworn in, in November 1197; Count 
Guido took the oath in Florence in the following February, and even 
Count Alberto was forced to join.” Through the stipulations of the 
league the counts became dependent upon the cities in whose terri- 
tory their property was situated, and although the allied cities in 
return stood pledged to protect them, it was a decided step towards 
their loss of liberty. 

The league soon made its influence felt at Poggibonsi, where 
the city of Siena felt it impossible to abide by the advantages it 
gave up in the peace of 1176. The allies agreed that the podesta 
of Poggibonsi should act as umpire, and the people of Siena were 
forced to abide by his decision. Count Guido and his two sons, 
Guido (f 1239) and Tegrimo (t 1270), witnessed its decision. 


Tolosanus, Chron. c. 116, 118, 119. 

Theiner, Codex diplomaticus Dominii temporalis S. Sedis, no. 34 (1193). 
* Salvi, Hist. Pist. i. 99 (1176). 
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Other transactions connected with the league show how high stood 
the Guidi’s influence. When the men of Montepulciano swore 
fealty it was ‘to the city of Florence, to Count Guido, and to the 
representatives of Prato and Poggibonsi.’ ® 

Fearful of losing the advantages it had gained, Pistoja at first 
refused to join the league and then engaged in open warfare with 
the city of Florence. Before opening hostilities the Pistojans 
fortified Montale, which was situated near Montemurlo, which 
place they seized. Count Guido now profited from his con- 
nexion with the league, and while the men of Bologna invaded 
Pistoja from the north, the Florentines seized Montemurlo, which 
they restored to Count Guido. But the Pistojans, secure in their 
possession of Montale, held out such advantages to those who 
came to dwell there that many of Guido’s vassals deserted from 
Montemurlo and went to dwell at Montale. War again broke out, 
and it was only in 1207 that peace was concluded between the league 
and Pistoja. Montemurlo remained with Count Guido, the city of 
Pistoja paid him 300 denars for damage done to his property, 
Montale was dismantled and Guido’s vassals returned to him. 
The commune of Pistoja, moreover, agreed to accept one of Guido’s 
sons as podesta for two years, he to receive the usual salary.” 

While these hostilities went on, the dispute concerning the 
rights of patronage in the convent of Rosano came to an end. 
It had dated back to the time when Sofia became abbess at 
Pratovecchio and insisted on her right of treating the nunnery of 
Rosano as a dependency of her house. The nuns of Rosano on 
their side maintained their right to appoint their own abbess, and 
the quarrel was renewed at every vacancy. At last Count Guido 
sought redress at the papal court, and three ecclesiastics were 
appointed to inquire into the matter. More than a hundred witnesses 
were called, and among them the abbess Sofia, who was now over 
eighty years old, but still hale and hearty. The evidence, which 
was taken down in writing, was in favour of Count Guido’s right, 
and he won his suit. But Countess Gualdrada carried the decision 
to Rosano in person, and there and then, in the presence of 
witnesses, she declared it annulled and tore it up.” It is diffi- 
cult to account for her action, unless she was moved by personal 
affection for the nuns, with whom she had often stayed before 
and after her marriage. 

To judge by the statements which were made in connexion 
with Rosano, Count Guido at one time found it difficult to main- 
tain his authority in the Casentino, and his vassals there rose in 
revolt. This experience may have prompted him to an act which 

6 Santini, Documenti, pp. 57, 83. 
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has been commented on as very remarkable. He conceded rights 
to his vassals in the valley of the Ambra which virtually gave the 
district the standing of acommune.™ The estates of Guido, in con- 
formity with the customs of the age, had been managed by officers 
called viscounts and rectors, who were appointed by the count and 
supplied their master’s place in his absence. In 1208 Count 
Guido decided that twelve men should be called from the inhabi- 
tants of the Val d’ Ambra, and that these should frame such laws 
as they considered suitable for the good management of the district ; 
also that they should themselves appoint their viscount or podesta 
subject to the count’s approval. The laws, which were set down 
in writing, give interesting glimpses of current conceptions of right 
and justice. Most delinquencies were punished by fines ; and banish- 
ment and confiscation of goods were the severest punishments 
which were incurred by the homicide. These concessions were 
made with the obvious purpose of attaching the men more firmly 
to the soil, so as to prevent their flocking to the cities, which readily 
granted them protection. 

Towards the close of his life Count Guido fought in support of 
the league against Siena, a city which found it impossible to 
endure the humiliations which were put upon it by Florence. 
For Florence chiefly profited by the league, and brought discredit on 
it in the eyes of the other cities. The conciliatory attitude taken by 
the emperor Otto IV towards the cities of Tuscany finally robbed 
it of its raison d’étre. Otto was in Florence in December of 1209, 
and Count Guido may well have been in attendance on him, 
although the rest of the story told by Villani—how he first saw 
Gualdrada on this occasion, and married her, and received the 
Casentino in dowry—is pure fiction. In 1215 Otto appointed two 
judges to decide in a dispute which had arisen between Count 
Guido and Count Ildebrandino concerning the rights over certain 
strongholds, and the decision was favourable to Guido.” 

A letter addressed by pope Innocent III to Count Guido in 1218 
gave a curious glimpse of him. Innocent wrote warning Guido of 
offending the Saviour, and bade him correct the follies of his youth 
now that his end was drawing near. If he repents, heavenly joys 
are in store for him; if not, he will be cast into Gehenna.” It 
appears that the count had constructed a new roadway from the 
Casentino across the hills into Romagna which cut across the 
precincts of the hermitage of Camaldoli, and along this road not 
only armed men but wayfarers of all kinds, including strollers 
and loose women, were wont to travel to, the annoyance and dis- 


*§ Emiliani-Giudici, Storia politica dei municipj Itali, p. 553. 
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comfiture of the holy monks. The pope also wrote to the bishops of 
Arezzo, of Pisa, and of Florence bidding them remonstrate with the 
count, whose practices were a cause of public scandal.” The count’s 
love of wayfarers of all kinds is corroborated by a note in the writings 
of the lawyer Boncompagno (f 1215) which turned on the additional 
amusement that can be derived from making fun of names. 
Examples are cited of the brutal jokes in which Guido delighted. 
One man, who was named ‘Pica’ (pie), was made to climb a tree 
and then bid fly; another, ‘ Malanotte,’ was forced to spend a 
winter’s night on the roof without clothes; ‘ Malacorpo’ was forced 
to lie between two fires, his body smeared with lard ; ‘ Abba’ had 
his hair shorn in the way of a tonsure. One Easter-tide a large 
number of these people flocked about Guido, and after three days 
asked to be paid. The count ordered about a hundred of them to 
stand on a heap of chaff, and to this he set fire, keeping the 
unhappy wretches there till their hair and their clothes began to 
singe. Another time he got rid of a leper by setting fire to 
his hut. And yet Count Guido was a man who was praised and 
prized by his contemporaries ; on whom the emperors bestowed 
ilattering epithets; whom the Florentine Sanzanome, who must 
have known him, praised as a great and valiant man; and on 
whose death Boncompagno wrote a letter of condolence to Countess 
Gualdrada. 

The relation in which such men as Guidoguerra and Guido 
Vecchio stand to Italian history has its parallel in the relation 
which the art these men patronised bears to Tuscan art. In a 
number vf churches in the Casentino and at Pistoja sculptures are 
extant which mark the advent of a new era. They date from the 
second half of the twelfth century—one column capital at Romena 
bears the date 1151; an architrave at Pistoja the date 1166—and 
in endless variety they represent legendary incidents, classie con- 
ceptionsand abstract forms of ornamentation in work which isat once 
forcible and realistic, vigorous and yet not lacking a certain rough 
grace. It seems as though the northern restlessness of mind here 
found expression, adjusting itself with reluctance within limits which 
were drawn by the southern sense of proportion. For these sculp- 
tures, like those who caused them to be fashioned, are not beautiful 
in themselves, but they strike the imagination as indicative of a 
new vitality—a vitality which infused its peculiar vigour into the 
Italian life and Italian art of the middle ages. 

Lixa EckENSTEIN. 


(To be continued.) 


72 Mittarelli, An. Caz. iv. 230. 
3 Rockinger, Briefsteller und Formelbiicher, 11.-14. Jahrh. p. 165. 














Some Pamphlets of the French 
Wars of Religion 


Ps period of the French wars of religion was emphatically an 

age of pamphlets. From the ‘ Tigre’ of Francois Hotman, 
that remarkable pamphlet which was published in the year of the 
Tumult of Amboise, to the ‘Satyre Ménippée,’ that still more 
remarkable pamphlet which heralded the entry of Henry IV into 
Paris, they were produced in long succession. At first, indeed, the 
production was somewhat sparse, but the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew gave it additional impetus, and if it slackened some- 
what during the earlier years of Henry III, towards the close of 
his reign it became enormous. The revival of the League, the 
question of the succession, the murder of the Guises, and finally 
the murder of the king himself, were each occasions for a fresh 
fusillade. After his death the firing became less furious, but it 
was more effective; a share in the final victory of Henry IV was 
rightly attributed by a contemporary historian to the plumes bien 
taillées of the pamphleteers of his party." 

Some of the pamphlets were, originally at least, written in Latin. 
Dealing for the most part with questions of constitutional law or 
political philosophy, they appealed from the passions of contending 
Frenchmen to the judgment of educated Europe. But, though 
they rise above the dust of party warfare to the clear atmosphere 
of philosophy, and though they wear an air of candid inquiry, they 
are none the less inspired by contemporary events ; the fighting 
man’s harness peeps out under the philosopher’s cloak, and in the 
heat of the scuffle the combatants often interchange weapons. 
Of the two most important of these learned pamphlets, the ‘ Franco- 
Gallia’ and the ‘ Vindiciae contra tyrannos,’ an admirable account 
has been given by Mr. Armstrong in a previous number of this 
Review. My own interest lies more with those written in the 
vernacular, and especially with those that have any literary merit. 
' The fullest bibliographical lists of the pamphlets will be found in Lelong, Bibdlio- 


théque historique, ii. 2835-354, nos. 17,757-19,557, and in the sale catalogue of the 


Coste library (Lyons, 1854), nos. 1575-2066. A great many are noticed in a recent 


book by G. Weill, Les théories sur le pouvoir royal en France pendant les guerres de 
religion (1892), which, however, leaves much to be desired from a bibliographical 
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The ‘Tigre’ and the ‘Satyre Ménippée,’ the ‘Livre des Marchands’ 
of Regnier de la Planche, the two ‘ Discours’ of Michel Hurault, 
the ‘ Anti-Espagnol’ of Antoine Arnaud, are al] more or less remark- 
able specimens of French prose which the student of literature 
must take into account. But they have an historical interest as 
well, and in saying something about these as well as about some 
others less remarkable for literary merit, 1 hope I may be of some 
service to the historical student. I shall concern myself more 
especially with bibliographical questions, though I cannot claim to 
have solved them all. But it is, at any rate, of importance to 
the historian to know when a pamphlet was first published. 

It will be convenient to deal with the pamphlets in a more or 
less chronological order, and I shall borrow for the purpose the 
divisions which Mr. Armstrong has made of the whole period in his 
‘French Wars of Religion.’ 


I. 1560-1572. From the Tumult of Amboise to the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. 


During this period the favourite mark of the pamphleteers was 
the house of Guise. Already in the reign of Henry II the Guises 
had disputed with their rival, the Constable Montmorency, the 
first place in the royal council chamber; the accession of 


Francis Il, the sickly husband of their niece, Mary Stuart, 
brought the whole power of the crown into their hands. The 
conspiracy of La Renaudie, which came to an untimely birth 
in the so-called Tumult of Amboise, was engendered rather by 
the discontent of the nobles at the power of the Lorrainers than by 
zeal for the reformed religion. The feeling of the malcontents 
found expression in an often-quoted quatrain :— 

Le feu roi* divina ce point, 

Que ceux de la maison de Guise 

Mettraient ses enfants en pourpoint, 

Et son pauvre peuple en chemise. 


It was more especially against the cardinal of Lorraine, the 
guiding mind of the Guise family, that the wrath of their opponents 
was directed. It overflowed at boiling point in a tiny pamphlet 
containing ten small pages of text which appeared in 1560 under 
the title of ‘Epistre envoiée au Tigre de la France.’* It was 
naturally anonymous, but we know from tolerably conclusive evi- 
dence that it was written by the well-known jurist and publicist, 
Francois Hotman, the author of the ‘ Franco-gallia.’ Modelled on 

* Francis I. 

4 Edited by C. Read for the Académie des Bibliophiles (Paris, 1875) front the 
copy then supposed to be unique, which escaped the destruction of the Hétel de Ville 
library by the Commune. Since then a copy was sold in the Sunderland sale (no. 
4918) for 42/. 
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Cicero’s Catiline orations it reads like a succession of pistol-shots 
fired point-blank at the cardinal. Rarely had the French language 
been used with such nervous and concise energy. But, as a full 
account of the pamphlet will be found in Baird’s ‘ History of the 
Huguenots’ (i. 445 ff.), I need say no more about it here. 

The next pamphlet that I shall notice belongs to the year 1565. 
The first civil war had, after a year’s duration, been terminated by the 
Edict of Amboise in March 1563. In December the council of Trent 
had concluded its labours; the Counter-Reformation had begun. 
In January 1564 the cardinal of Lorraine returned to France and 
tried in vain to procure the recognition of the council’s decrees in 
that country. In the following March Catherine de’ Medici and 
Charles IX began that ‘ progress’ through France which was to 
culminate in the celebrated interview at Bayonne with the Queen 
of Spain and the Duke of Alva (June 1565). Meanwhile the 
Huguenots were complaining that the Edict of Amboise was not 
being observed. It must have been a little before the interview at 
Bayonne that the new pamphlet appeared.’ The title-page con- 
tains nothing but the date—1565—and the title ‘Du grand et 
loyal devoir fidelité et obéissance de messieurs de Paris envers le 
Roy et Couronne de France, addressée i,’ &c. Here follow the 
names of the Provost of the Merchants and the four sheriffs of 
Paris. The pamphlet was commonly known as ‘Le Livre des 
Marchands,’ and its author was undoubtedly Louis Regnier de la 
Planche, the son of a magistrate of Poitiers, who was attached to 
the household of the Constable of Montmorency.’ He was a 
Protestant, but, as he says of himself in his admirable ‘ Histoire de 
I’Kstat de France sous Francois II,’ he was homme politique plutost que 
religieux,® and in this pamphlet he wears the mark of a moderate 
Catholic. Its occasion was the entry of the cardinal of Lorraine 
into Paris on January 8, 1565, when, contrary to the royal 
prohibition, he was attended by an armed escort. Accordingly, 
Francis of Montmorency, the Constable’s son, in his capacity of 
governor of the Isle of France, having in vain warned him, while 
still on the road, that he would not permit such an infringement 
of the king’s orders, dispersed the escort by force as soon as it had 
entered the gate of St. Denis, and forced the cardinal and his 
friends to take refuge in some neighbouring houses. The 
pamphlet opens with a description of this event, of which the 
writer represents himself as an eye-witness. He then describes 
how he engaged in conversation with several shop-keepers on the 


° The printing had been finished for three months, says the publisher. 

* It will be found in the Panthéon Littéraire under Chroniques et Mémoires, and 
in the edition of the Histoire de ! Estat de France, published by Techener in 1836. 

” Réveille-matin, dialogue i. p. 104. 

* I cannot agree with Baird’s reasons (History of the Huguenots, i. 410, note) 
for doubting the authorship of La Planche. 
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state of public affairs and in particular on the merits of the house 
of Guise. A representative of each trade is brought forward in 
turn, and made to express his opinion, the author professing 
merely to record these opinions without adding anything of his 
own. With great skill the Guises are represented in the light most 
calculated to make them unpopular with the Paris bowrgeoisie. 
Their foreign descent, their greed of power and office, their offences 
against the clergy, the nobles, and the Tiers Etat, are all dwelt 
on in turn; while generally their selfish and anti-national policy 
is contrasted with the patriotism of the house of Montmorency. 
But the pamphlet is not merely an attack on the Guises; it is an 
appeal in favour of moderation and tolerance, of that policy which 
Michel de I’Hospital, now chancellor, was in vain endeavouring to 
carry out. Speaking by the mouth of a Catholic draper (pp. 27 ff.) 
La Planche, while he regrets the errors of the Protestants, extols 
them as honest men and good citizens ; and he likens the ultra- 
Catholics to a man who would scuttle a ship because he had a 
quarrel with some one on board. 

The style of the pamphlet is strongly Latinised as regards the 
syntax and the order of the words, but it is distinguished by 
admirable management of both clause and sentence, at that date a 
rare quality in French prose, and by a lively and vigorous use of 
metaphor. These qualities enable one to assign with confidence 
to the same writer a later attack on the cardinal, entitled ‘ La 
Légende de Charles, cardinal de Lorraine,’ * which appeared in 
1576, two years after the cardinal’s death. It was intended to be 
in three books, but only the first book, which deals with events 
down to the year 1570, ever appeared. On the other hand, the 
‘Response a l’espistre de Charles de Lorraine,’ &c., published in 
1565, which is generally attributed to Regnier de la Planche, 
though, as far as I know, on no satisfactory evidence, is, judging 
by the style, certainly not by him. 


Il. 1572-1585. From the massacre of St. Bartholomew to the 
formation of the Paris League. 


The pamphlets of this period are all more or less inspired by 
the massacre. Even a grave philosophical treatise like the 
‘ Vindiciae contra tyrannos’ is a ery for vengeance against the 
tyrant; and the tyrant is Catherine de’ Medici: it is she, and 
not the house of Guise, who is now the main object of attack. 


® La légende de Charles, cardinal de Lorraine, et de ses fréres de la maison de 
Guise, descrite en trois livres, par Francois de l’Isle. A Reims, de l’imprimerie de 
Jacques Martin, 1576. A second edition was published in 1579 (Reims: Pierre 
Martin). The place of publication and the publisher’s name are doubtless spurious 
in both cases, for Reims was devoted to the-Guises. The pamphlet will also be 
found in the Mémoires de Condé, vol. vi. 
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The ‘Discours merveilleux’ is the pendant to the ‘Legende du 
cardinal de Lorraine.’ 

The first of these pamphlets that calls for notice is the well- 
known ‘ Réveille-matin,’ which was published early in the year 1573 
in both Latin and French, the French version being issued at 
Basle and entitled ‘ Dialogue auquel sont traitées plusieurs choses 
avenues aux Luthériens et Huguenots de la France.’'® It was 
republished in both languages at the beginning of 1574, with the 
addition of a second part, the Latin version being in this case 
undoubtedly the original. The French version now received the 
title of ‘Le Réveille-matin des Francois,’'' and was dedicated to 
the queen of England in a letter dated 20 Nov. 1578. This is 
followed, in both versions, first by another dedicatory letter 
addressed to the estates and princes of Poland, and secondly by a 
letter purporting to be written to the duke of Guise by a follower 
of the house of Lorraine, and sent to him with a copy of the 
pamphlet." The duke is assured that his accession to the throne 
would find favour with a large majority of the nation, including 
the Huguenots, and he is urged to come forward at-once as the 
liberator of his country. A similar expression of the Huguenot 
views occurs in the body of the work."* 

The ‘ Réveille-matin’ has been attributed to at least three 
authors, but two of these attributions may be dismissed at once ; 
that to Beza, as resting on the unsupported statement of Adrien 
Baillet, who was born between seventy and eighty years after its 
publication ; and that to Doneau, the well-known jurist, as based 
on the sole authority of Cujas, who was his bitter opponent. The 
claims of Nicolas Barnaud, a gentleman of Crest in Dauphiné, are 
more deserving of consideration. They depend on the statement 
of J. J. Frisius, a native of Zurich, who, in his edition of the 
‘ Bibliotheca’ of Conrad Gesner, published at Zirich in 1583, says 
that Barnaud was reputed to be the author, and that seven or eight 
years previously one M. de Lafin had given him a tremendous 
box on the ear for it in a street of Basle without his making any 
resistance." But, supposing this story to be true, it hardly proves 


'© Cat. Coste, 1684. The printing was finished on the twelfth day of the sixth 
month, d’aprés la journée de la trahison, i.e. on 12 Feb. 1578. 

" Le Réveille-Matin des Francois et de leurs voisins, composé par Eusébe Phila- 
delphe cosmopolite, en forme de dialogues, 4 Edimbourg, de ’imprimerie de Jacques 
James, 1574. The real place of printing is evidently either Basle or Geneva. The 
Latin version, though it bears the same fictitious names of printer and place of print- 
ing, is from a different press. 

'? The letter is dated from Reims ; in the Latin version the date is 1 Jan. 1574, in 
the French version 1 ) Dec. 1573. 

'S Pp. 104, 105. The whole passage is quoted by Mr. Armstrong in the Ene.isu 
Historica Revtew, iv. 26. 

™ P. 833 ; the passage is correctly cited by P. Marchand in his Dictionnaire His- 
torique (1758), i. 86 (F), and is referred to by Placcius, Theatrum Anonymorum, ii. 
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that Barnaud was the author of the ‘ Réveille-matin’;- and 
probably Lenient is right in his conjecture that, like the ‘Satyre, ; 
Ménippée,’ it is the work of several hands. There is certainly 
considerable difference in the style of the different speakers, which, 
judging from other pamphlets of this time, is not to be accounted 
for by an attempt at dramatisation. As regards the subject- 
matter of the pamphlet, it is too well known to require any 
reference to it here. I will only point out that the tone of the 
second part is much more republican and revolutionary than that 
of the first part, and that one of the questions discussed by the 
two speakers—the historian and the politician—is whether it is 
lawful to resist an unjust magistrate; the question which forms 
the third and most important of the four quaestiones of the 
‘ Vindiciae contra tyrannos,’ and was at this time the chief topic 
of discussion among the political writers on the Protestant side. 
It forms the staple subject of the tract ‘ Du Droit des magistrats sur 
leurs subjects’ and of ‘ Le Politique du temps,’ both published in 
1574, while similar in character is the ‘ France-Turquie,’ published 
in 1575." Mr. Armstrong has called attention to the close con- 
nexion that exists between the whole of this group of pamphlets, 
and there is a good deal of plausibility in his suggestion that they 
were the work of ‘a kind of syndicate.’ It is also worth noticing 
that for the most part they were published both in Latin and in 
French, the Latin version in several cases being the original one. 

Among the borrowings of the ‘ Réveille-matin ’ (second part) is 
a long extract from the famous ‘ Discours de la Servitude voluntaire ’ 
or ‘Contr’un’ of La Boétie, which, though it was written as far 
back as 1548, was printed for the first time in entirety in Goulart’s 
‘Mémoires de l’estat sous Charles IX’ (1576). Remarkable for 
its literary merit and promise of future excellence, it is to be 
regarded rather as a schoolboy declamation than as a serious 
contribution to political thought. The fact, however, that it was 
first published at this time is significant. 

Another noteworthy pamphlet, which appeared in 1574, is the 
‘Discours merveilleux de la vie et actions et deportemens de 
Catherine de Medicis,’'” or the ‘Vie Sainte Catherine,’ as it 


497. The same story is told in B. G. Struvius’s Bibl. Hist. (ed. Meusel), vii. pt. ii. p. 
316. See Haag, 2nd ed., s.v. Barnaud and Loiseleur, Trois énigmes historiques, 
pp- 113-116, both of whom have failed to find the passage in Gesner's Bibliotheca. 

's A passage in the Mémoires de Nevers (i. 343) implies that the authorship was 
unknown in Court circles in May 1575. 

'6 With another pamphlet entitled Lunettes de cristal de roche; but there must 
have been an earlier edition, for it was written in answer to a pamphlet by the 
Chevalier Poncet, the Lwnettes de cristal bring a rejoinder to his reply. See 
D’Aubigné, Hist. Univ. (ed. A. de Ruble), iv. 191. 

‘7 This is the title of the earliest known edition, printed in 1575 (8vo. pp. 164). 
Several other editions as well as a Latin and an English translation appeared in 1575. 
In the original edition the title was Deportemens de Catherine de Médicis. 
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was often called by contemporaries. It has been attributed to 
Henri Estienne and to Jean de Serres. The authorship of Henri 
Estienne has been clearly disproved by Mark Pattison.'* It is 
equally impossible that it could have been written by Jean 
de Serres, who aspired to be a grave and impartial historian and 
advocated a policy of conciliation. Moreover, he would hardly 
have made a mistake in the age of Charles IX. Though the 
writer, whoever he is, poses as a Catholic, we may accept the state- 
ments of Pierre de l’Estoile, and Louis Dorleans (in the ‘ Catholique 
anglois ’), that he was a Huguenot. He is not unfriendly to the 
house of Guise, but Catherine is painted in the blackest colours ; her 
policy is represented as having for its sole object the concentration 
of the government in her own hands; personal charges of the gravest 
character, especially of poisoning, are brought against her. It is here 
that the story of her having poisoned Jeanne d’Albret first appears. 
Another violent attack on Catherine is ‘Le Tocsain contre les 
massacreurs,’'? which, though not published till the summer of 
1577, was written soon after the massacre, of which it contains a 
full account, differing in some important particulars from that of 
the ‘ Réveille-matin.’ For instance, it expressly says that Charles 
IX did not fire at the Huguenots—non pas quw’il y mit les mains—and 
it gives the number of those killed at Paris as 2,000 instead of 
10,000. It differs, too, from most of the Protestant pamphlets of 
this period in its respect for constituted authority, and in being 
printed in France and not at Basle or Geneva. Nor, so far as I 
know, is there a Latin version of it. The Duke of Alencon, 
although at the time of publication he had deserted the ‘ Politique’ 
and Huguenot cause, and was in nominal command of the 
Catholic forces, is treated with great consideration as the one 
member of his family whose hands were not stained with 
Huguenot blood. It is to Catherine’s door that the sins of her 
two other surviving sons are laid. She is charged with having 
purposely educated them in vice, and especially with having 
instructed them in the precepts of ‘ that atheist Machiavelli.’*” Et 
de fait, on peut bien appeller ce livre-la Vevangile de la Roine mere. 
This representation of Catherine, to whose father the ‘ Prince ’ was 
dedicated, as an ardent student of Machiavelli, was a favourite topic 
with the Protestant writers. It is therefore noticeable that it was 
just about this time, namely in 1576, that Gentillet’s ‘ Anti- 
Machiavel ’ *! was published, a book, which like the ‘ Franco-gallia ’ 

18 Essays, i. 120 ff. 

‘° Le Tocsain contre les massacreurs et auteurs des confusions en France 
addressé & tous les princes Chrestiens. Reims: Jean Martin, 1577. Here, again, the 
place and printer’s name are no doubt a blind. Printed in the Archives curieuses, vii. 
3-76. 2 f. 33r°. 

1 The proper title is Discowrs sur les moyens de bien gouverner et maintenir en 
bonne paix un royaume ou autre principauté, contre Nicolas Machiavel. 
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and the ‘ Vindiciae contra tyrannos,’ is none the less a livre de 
circonstance, because it is in form a philosophical treatise. It may 
be noticed, too, that it is dedicated to Alencon, then the nominal 
head of the ‘ Politique’ party, which had just engaged in a coalition 
with the Huguenots. 

A philosophical work, of far greater merit and importance 
than the ‘ Anti-Machiavel,’ which appeared in the year 1577, 
is also in parts largely coloured by antipathy to the political 
teaching of the ‘ Prince.’ This is the famous ‘Six livres de la 
république’ of Jean Bodin, a leading member of the ‘ Politique’ party 
to whose influence and energy it was largely owing that the petition 
of the Third Estate in favour of peace and toleration had been 
presented to the king in the preceding February. 


III. 1585-1589. From the formation of the Paris League to the 
death of Henry IIT. 


The death of Alengon (1584) was, in Ranke’s caustic phrase, of 
more importance than his life had ever*been. It left a heretic 
next in succession to the throne, and, just as the coalition between 
the ‘ Politiques ’ and the Huguenots had led to the formation of the 
original League, so this new turn of the wheel of politics produced 
a revival of it with a new and more effective organisation, the heart 
of which was Paris. ‘The League has two main principles,’ says 
a pamphlet of 1586, ‘ one, that no religion save that of the Catholic, 
Apostolic, and Roman Church shall have a place in this kingdom ; 
the other, that no one shall be admitted to the throne unless he is 
a Catholic.’ The anonymous pamphlet in which these words 
occur, the ‘ Apologie des catholiques unis,’ * was written by Louis 
Dorleans, a Paris lawyer, who became the chief pamphleteer of 
the League, and was certainly their best writer. This first 
production of his controversial pen, which only numbers 382 
pages, has at any rate two merits which the later ones lack: 
moderation in tone and concision in statement. He was not, 
however, the first in the field. Already in 1585 Pierre de Belloy, 
a native of Montauban and advocate-general of the parliament of 
Toulouse, had published the well-known ‘ Apologie Catholique.’ * 

= Apologie ou defence des Catholiques wnis les uns avec les autres, contre les impos- 
tures des Catholiques associez & cewx de la pretendue Religion. 

*3 Apologie Catholique contre les libelles, declarations, advis et consultations faictes, 
escrites et publiees par les Liguez perturbateurs du repos du Royawme de France, qui se 
sont eslenez despuis le decez du feu Monseigneur frere unique du Roy, par E. D. L. 1.C., 
1585. The initials have been interpreted as standing for Edmond de 1’Alouette 
Jurisconsulte, but there can be no doubt that the real author was P. de Belloy, to 
whom it is ascribed by P. de Mornay (Mémoires, i. 657); De Thou (Ixxxii. 5), and 
P. Cayet, Nov. i. f. 20v°, though the latter does not actually mention Belloy’s name, 
Several reprints of the work appeared during 1585 and 1586, as well as a Latin ver- 


sion. Indeed, Bayle, whose account of P. de Belloy is full and good, says that he had 
seen two Latin versions. 
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Like the rest of his writings it is distinguished by good arrangement, 
considerable learning, and a vigorous and lively style, and it deserves 
the careful attention of those who are interested in the history 
of political theory. The second part, which deals with the heresy 
attributed to Henry of Navarre by the League, is the more in- 
structive. After stating in no ambiguous terms the divine right 
of kings, Belloy argues at some length that even supposing 
Henry were a heretic he could not be excluded from the throne. 
‘But,” he continues, ‘he is not a heretic, for the Council of 
Trent, which claims to have defined the teaching of the Catholic 
Church, is devoid of all authority.’ Coming from a Catholic this 
bold enunciation of the Gallican point of view is noteworthy. 

In September of the same year the pope, Sixtus V, gave ex- 
pression to the ultramontane point of view by excommunicating 
both Henry of Navarre and the prince of Conde. This act called 
forth a pamphlet entitled ‘Moyens d’abus, entreprises et nullitez 
du rescrit et bulle de Pape Sixte V°,’* in which the absolutist 
claims of the papacy are subjected to a searching attack. It is 
attributed to Belloy, and its character and style point to the 
attribution being correct. 

The ‘ Apologie ’ of Louis Dorleans was written more or less in 
answer to Belloy’s two pamphlets, to which he alludes several 
times without, however, directly mentioning them. In the same 
year 1586 he published another pamphlet entitled ‘ Advertissement 
des Catholiques anglois aux Francois catholiques’ but commonly 
called ‘Le Catholique anglois.’* It is written in a clear and good 
style, though with an occasional abuse of declamation and 
the rhetorical artifice of interrogation, but the tone of the writer 
may be gauged from the fact that he speaks of the massacre as a 
saignée trés-salutaire and of heretics as being worse than Jews or 
infidels. The most important thing to notice is that here for the 
first time we find the theories of the Protestant writers being 
turned against them. 


En leur ‘ Francoise Gaule,’ qui est l’un des plus détestables livres qui 
ait veu le jour, et que l’on a composé pour mettre toute la France en com- 
bustion, ilschantentqu’il est loisible de choisir un Roy 4 son appetit. Dites 
doncques aux hérétiques que le Roy de Navarre n’est 4 vostre appetit, et 
partant qu’il se tienne en son Béarn jusques 4 ce que le goust vous en 
soit revenu. Ainsi les faut-il fouetter des verges qu’ils ont cueillies. 


** The rest of the title is too long to reproduce here, but it is noteworthy that it is 
said to be par un Catholique, Apostolique, Romain: mais bon Frangais, et tresfidele 
subjet de la Couronne de France. There are two editions, both of 1586, one with 
Cologne as the place of printing (probably fictitious), and the other with Embrun. 

% Advertissement des Catholiques anglais aux Frangois catholiques du danger 
ow ils sont de perdre leur religion, et d’experimenter, comme en Angleterre, la cruauté 
des ministres s’ils regoyvent a la couronne un Roy qui soit Heretique, 1586 (Bibi. Sund. 
no. 4703). Reprinted with some omissions in Cimber and Danjou, Archives cwrieuses, 
xi. 111 ff. 
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The pamphlet provoked an answer from Duplessis-Mornay under 
the title of ‘Lettre d’un gentilhomme catholique francois con- 
tenant breve Response aux calomnies d’un certain pretendu 
Anglois,’ 1586, and another entitled ‘Response a un ligueur 
masque du nom de catholique anglois,’ 1587. To these Dorleans 
replied with the ‘ Replique pour le catholique anglois.’ 

Two other pamphlets deserving notice belong to the year 
1587 ; one of them, entitled ‘ De l’authorité du Roy,’ ” is certainly 
by Pierre de Belloy, for in a later edition, of 1594, it was 
published under his name. The other, ‘Examen du discours 
public contre la maison royalle de France,’ * is almost certainly by 
him. Like the ‘ Moyens d’abus,’ it is said to be ‘ par un catholique 
apostolique, romain’ etc., while on its title-page is a curious 
allegorical woodcut which had already adorned that of the 
‘ Apologie catholique.’ But the author’s active championship of the 
royalist cause was now brought to a sudden close. He had said in 
the ‘ Apologie’ that the League was due, not to any zeal on behalf 
of the Catholic religion, but to the ambition of the house of Guise.” 
The Guises recognised him as a formidable opponent, and Henry III, 
yielding to their persuasions, ungratefully threw him into prison, 
where he remained for four years, till he escaped on May 18, 1591.” 

The success of the League was greatly helped by the character 
of Henry III. No king of France was ever more hated by his 
subjects. He was by no means altogether bad; indeed, he had at 
times fits of well-directed energy ; but the most devout believer in 
the divine right of kings might be pardoned for asking himself 
whether a man who masqueraded by night as a woman and by day 
as a barefooted friar, and who oscillated from the wildest de- 
bauchery to the most abject superstition, could in truth be ‘ the 
Lord’s anointed.’*' A more particular cause of his unpopularity 
was the existence of his mignons or favourites. Had he chosen to 
make common cause with the ‘ Politique’ party and with those of the 
great Catholic nobles who were opposed to the Guise domination he 
might easily have put himself at the head of a central or king's 
party which would have been stronger than either the Protestants 


26 Printed, according to M. Claudin, at La Rochelle or Montauban. I have an 
edition of 1587 which was printed apparently in Belgium. Reprinted in Duplessis- 
Mornay’s Mémoires (2 vols. 1624), i. 619-673 ; Mémoires de la Ligue, i. 454; Archives 
curieuses, xi. 205 ff. 

*7 De Vauthorité du Roy et crimes de leze majesté qui se commettent par ligues, 
designation de successeur, et libelles contre la personne et dignité du prince, 1587. 

** The title continues, et particulierement contre la branche de Bourbon, seule reste 
Wicelle, sur la Loy Salique et succession du Royaume, 1587. ~ a. oo 

%” P. de l’Estoile, in mentioning this, says he had been in prison nearly three 
years; but see Bayle. Belloy died in 1611, and L’Estoile regretted him as a good 
Frenchman and a good friend (Journal, xi. 108). 

5! For Henry’s character, as drawn by a violent Leaguer, see the Second avertisse- 
ment of Dorleans, fo. 44 ff. 
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or the ultra-Catholics. But the great nobles, indignant at seeing 
high offices of state, which they regarded as hereditary in their 
own families, heaped upon dissolute youths like Joyeuse and 
Epernon, rallied to the Guises, while the ‘ Politiques,’ though too 
loyal to the principle of hereditary monarchy to break with the 
king, were too much alienated by his outrages on common sense 
and decency to be very active in his cause. 

Pamphlets and pasquinades against Henry and his mignons 
began to appear quite early in his reign, but the only one of any 
importance or interest, so far as I know, is the ‘ Isle des hermaphro- 
dites,’ which though not published till about 1605 evidently relates 
to this time. It is worth looking into for the picture it gives of the 
ridiculous, not to say scandalous, vagaries of a court which its 
enemies compared, not unfairly, to that of Elagabalus. A special 
attack was directed against the most hated of the mignons by the 
one-eyed preacher of the League, Jean Boucher, whose ‘ Histoire 
tragique et mémorable de Pierre de Gaverston,’ published in July 
1588, two months after the day of the Barricades, veiled under the 
story of the rise and fall of the favourite of Edward II a trans- 
parent allusion to Epernon, the favourite of Henry III. It is, 
however, neither interesting nor important. As usual, it produced 
a reply ‘L’antigaverston, and a counter-reply ‘Replique 4a 
l’antigaverston,’* both of the same year. 

About the same time was published on the other side, in 
answer to Guise’s letters to the king of 17 May, the ‘ Libre 
discours sur l’estat présent de la France.’** Its reputed author was 
Michel Hurault sieur du Fay, a grandson of the Chancellor de 
l'Hospital.* He was a Huguenot and secretary to the king of 
Navarre. His pamphlet, which is well written, well reasoned, and 
temperate in tone, begins with a sketch of the course of events from 
1585; it then reviews with much insight the existing political 
situation ; and concludes with a sharp attack on Guise. We learn 
from Palma Cayet that Guise read it on the 21st of December while 
he was in attendance on the king at vespers in the chapel of Blois. 
Forty hours later he was assassinated.” His death caused the 
League to break definitely with the king, and Boucher in his ‘ De 
justa Henrici III abdicatione’ (1589) proclaimed with arguments 
borrowed from the Protestant writers of the preceding period the 
divine right of revolution.** Under April 1589 Pierre de l’Estoile, 
who made it his business to collect every pamphlet and broadside 


2 See p. 4 of the Replique for an interesting list of pamphlets, beginning with the 
Apologie catholique, which had appeared on the royalist side during the last three 
years, and which Epernon is accused of having had printed at his expense. 

*3 Printed in the Mémoires de la Ligue, iii. 2 ff. 

34 P’Aubigné, Hist. Univ. viii. 327 ; Perroniana under Fay. 

% P, Cayet, Chron. nov. i. p. 103 r° (ed. of 1608). 

%¢ Written, though not published, before the death of Henry IIL. 
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that appeared, tells us that he had collected over three hundred 
which were published at this time against the king, and he gives the 
names of fifteen,*’ the first of which, ‘Les meurs humeurs et 
comportemens de Henry de Valois,’ I possess. It is ill-arranged 
and ill-written. Its concluding appeal to all good Catholics to 
unite in deposing the king was responded to by his assassination, 
and this called forth a fresh salvo of pamphlets, in which the 
monk Jacques Clément was hailed as the saviour of society. 

Pope Sixtus V spoke of the event as a sign that God still had 
the kingdom of France in His keeping.* But this seemed to the 
more ardent leaguers hardly strong enough for the occasion. 
There was accordingly published at Paris what purported to be a 
true version of the papal allocution, three doctors of theology, of 
whom one was Boucher, certifying that they had compared it with 
a copy which had been sent from Rome.” The blasphemous 
exaggeration of the language leads one to suppose that the real 
author of the document was Boucher himself. It was, however, 
widely accepted as genuine,*® and provoked two answers which find 
particular mention in a well-known passage of D’Aubigné where he 
speaks of ‘ those delicate and learned treatises which opened men’s 
eyes and brought them to the king’s service.’ *' One of these was 
in Latin and entitled ‘ Anti-Sixtus’ (1590).42 The other, ‘La 
Fulminante’ (1589), a coarse and abusive little pamphlet, far 
from deserving D’Aubigné’s praise, was, according to L’Estoile, the 
work of André Maillard, a master of requests, who died in 1592, 
having loved his king, says the diarist, better than his God.“ 


IV. 1589-94. From the Death of Henry III to the Entry 
of Henry IV into Paris. 
The death of Henry III reduced, for a time at least, the number 
of parties to two, the party of the League and the party of Henry IV. 
At first, indeed, a large body of Catholic nobles and gentlemen held 
aloof from either camp. But the king’s rapid successes during the 
first three months of his reign, the victory of Arques, the capture 


37 Journal, iii. 280; and see D’Aubigné, Hist. Univ. vi. 238. 

%3 Ranke, The Popes, ii. 121, and ef. Tempesti, Vita di Sisto V, ii. 221. 

3 It was reprinted at London in 1678, the year of the popish plot. 

 E.g. by De Thou, xcvi. 10, and in modern times by Macaulay and by Prof. 
Baird. The Comte de l’Epinois in his La ligue et les papes (p. 347), which is largely 
based on the Vatican archives, speaks of it as apocryphal. It is treated as such in a 
contemporary pamphlet, Harangue pretendue par ceux de la Ligue avoir esté pro- 
noncee par N. S. Pere en plein consistoire et assemblée de Cardinauzx le 11 Septembre, 
1589 (1589). " Hist. Univ. viii. 327. 

2 Ascribed by Brunet to Hurault, but, so far as I know, without authority. 

*’ La Fulminante pour feu tres grand et tres Chrestien Prince Henry III Roy de 


France et de Polongne. Contre Sixte V soy disant Pape de Rome et les rebelles de la 
France. 


44 Journal, iii. 317; v. 199. 
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of the southern faubourgs of Paris, the submission of Maine with 
the greater part of Brittany and Normandy, brought them trooping 
to his standard. Accordingly, Louis Dorleans sat down to write 
a second ‘ Warning from the English Catholics, which was pub- 
lished with a reprint of his former pamphlet at the end of February 
1590." It is even more intemperate in tone than the first. The 
writer compares Henry III to Nero, and Henry IV to Herod, and 
dwells on the latter’s cruelty to the Catholics in Navarre, with other 
instances of his wickedness equally improbable and devoid of founda- 
tion. He attempts to set the ‘ Politique’ Catholics against the 
Huguenots by pointing out the hatred which the latter bore them, 
and the certainty that if they ever had the chance they would take 
vengeance for the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Thewhole pamphlet, 
in its violence and narrowness, in its exaltation of sectarian religion 
above national feeling, reflects closely the spirit of the more 
fanatical portion of the League ; but however strongly it may have 
appealed to the preachers and populace of Paris, it can only have 
disgusted those, if they ever read it, to whom it was addressed.” 

But while Dorleans was trying to sow dissension in the enemy’s 
camp, his own party presented anything but a united front. It 
was divided into three factions, known respectively as the Spanish, 
French, and Lorraine leaguers, who were agreed in little else beyond 
opposition to Henry IV. The Spanish faction, thanks chiefly to the 
able diplomacy .of the Spanish ambassador Mendoza, seemed at 
present likely to predominate, and it was this danger which called 
forth at about the same time as Dorleans’ pamphlet one of the 
most famous pamphlets of the period, the ‘ Anti-espagnol.’ “ 

Its author was Antoine Arnaud, a Paris lawyer (the father 
of Arnaud d’Andilly the eldest, and le grand Arnaud, the youngest 
of his twenty children), who soon afterwards became famous by his 
speech against the Jesuits." His pamphlet is a piece of pure 


4° Premier et second advertissements des Catholiques Anglois aux Francois Catho- 
liques, et & la Noblesse qui suit a present le Roy de Navarre, 1590. 

‘6 PD’Aubigné, Hist. Univ. viii. 181. 

 Copie de l’Anti-Espagnol faict a Paris, 1590 (an English translation of this 
appeared in the same year, entitled, The Coppie of the Anti-Spaniard made at Paris 
by a Frenchman, a Catholique): L’Anti-Espagnol et Vexhortation de ceux de Paris 
qui se veulent faire Espagnols, 1591; Anti-Espagnol autrement les philippiques d’un 
Demosthenes Francois iouchant les menees et ruses de Philippe Roy d’ Espagne pour 
envahir la Couronne de France, ensemble l Infidelité, Rebellion et Fureur des Ligueuis 
Parisiens et Jesuistes en faveur de V Espagnol, 1592 (printed almost certainly at Char- 
tres); L’Anti-Espagnol et exhortation &c.; a tous les Francois de leur party, de se 
remettre en obeissance du Roy Henry IV et se delivrer de la tyrannie de Castille, 1593 
(Bibl. Sund. no. 5140). 

‘Ss The express statement of Arnaud d’Andilly in his Memoirs that his father was 
the author of the Anti-Espagnol is confirmed not only by a sonnet which was written 
for his epitaph, and which contains the following lines— 


Contre un second Philippe usurpateur des lys 
Le second Démosthéne anima ses écrits — 
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declamation, but the declamation is often very effective, and is 
expressed in well-balanced musical periods, and in language which, 
though sometimes not in perfect taste, is always energetic and 
forcible. It became very popular, and was often reprinted. Its 
author had to fly from Paris disguised as a mason. 

From the fact that the ‘ Anti-espagnol’ makes mention of 
several reverses suffered by the League towards the close of 1589, 
but says nothing about the battle of Ivry, it may be inferred that 
it was written, at any rate, if not published, early in 1590. The 
events of the rest of the year tended strongly to confirm the view 
that the only alternative to Spain was Henry IV. The battle of 
Ivry increased immensely the king’s prestige. The siege of Paris 
taught its inhabitants by the most cruel of lessons the danger of 
resisting him; while its relief by the duke of Parma made it more 
and more clear that it was only Spain that could enable them to 
resist him successfully. Meanwhile the death of the old cardinal 
of Bourbon, the King of the League, in whose election the three 
factions had concurred as a temporary expedient, helped to 
disintegrate the party more thoroughly. The more violent of the 
French leaguers began to enter into closer relations with Spain, 
while the more moderate were prepared to accept Henry IV, pro- 
vided he became a Catholic. Meanwhile a movement was being 
made in the same direction, chiefly in the interests and at the 
instigation of the two younger sons of the Prince of Condé, the 
Cardinal Charles de Bourbon and the Comte de Soissons. The 
appearance of two bulls of Gregory XIV, dated 1 March 1591, in 
which Henry was again declared excommunicate, and the clergy, 
nobles, and third estate of France were threatened with various 
penalties unless they renounced obedience to him, seemed a suit- 
able occasion for starting a ‘ Tiers parti,’ as they called themselves. 
They accordingly issued, by way of manifesto, a paper addressed 
to the king, in which they called upon him to become a Catholic.” 
It became known from the place of its printing as the ‘ Remon- 
strance d’Angers,’ and immediately provoked various answers, 
notably a second ‘ Discours’ by Michel Hurault and the ‘ Franco- 
phile’ by André Maillart. 

The author of the latter,” after regretting the presence of men 


but by the internal evidence. The general style of the pamphlet is similar to that of 
Arnaud’s speech against the Jesuits, and we even find the same metaphors and turns 
of phrase (see Froment, Essai sur Vhistoire de Véloquence en France avant le XVII° 
siécle, 1874, pp. 151 ff.) The only reason for attributing it to Hurault, as is done by 
Lenient on the authority of Adrien Baillet, is its appearance in the Quatre excellens 
discours. M. de Ruble’s note to D’Aubigné, Hist. Univ. viii. 328, in which he says that 
there were two pamphlets with the same title, is clearly wrong. 

#” P. Cayet, Nov. ii. 458 v°. 

5° Le Francophile pour tres-grand, tres-chrestien, tres-magnanime, et tres-belli- 
queux Prince, Henry Auguste 4°, Roy de France et de Navarre. Contre les conspira- 
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plus parés d’hypocrisie que de foi, et plus patenostriers qu’hermites in 
the party, proceeds to examine and refute their arguments in detail. 
He contends that it would be contrary to religion to advise the 
king to become a Catholic; that at most they should pray for his 
conversion and urge him to submit to instruction ; that even if 
he remained a heretic it was God's command that they should 
recognise him as their king, and that if the pope commanded the 
contrary they must disobey the pope rather than disobey God.°! 
Here we have a clear statement from. the mouth of a Catholic 
of the doctrine of divine right. It is a direct negation of the two 
doctrines of the supremacy of the pope and the sovereignty of the 
people, the compound of which, as prepared by Bellarmin and the 
Jesuits, had been found so serviceable by the League as a weapon 
against Henry IV.” 

The second ‘ Discours’ of Michel Hurault is as temperate and 
well-reasoned as the first. It is, however, only the latter part of it 
—about a third of the whole—which is a direct answer to the 
‘Remonstrance.’* The discourse begins with a sketch of events 
from the beginning of 1588 to the close of 1590, followed by an 
admirable discussion of the situation as it was in 1591. After 
examining the condition and prospects of the two parties, the 
writer proceeds tosketch Mayenne’s character. Though studiously 
moderate in tone, he artfully brings out the two features of it most 
calculated to excite mistrust in his followers—his irresolution and 
his ambition to secure the crown for himself. A little later on we 
have the companion picture of Henry IV, in which with the same 
seeming show of impartiality all the king’s most attractive qualities 
as a leader are thrown into high relief. 

I do not know of any remarkable pamphlets that belong to the 
year 1592. During this year the royalist cause made little progress 
in the field, but this was more than compensated for by the death 
of Parma, which took place in December. Meanwhile in Paris 
events had been working for Henry. The summary chastisement 
which Mayenne had inflicted on the leaders of the Sixteen for their 
murder of President Brisson had encouraged the ‘ Politiques’ to hold 
up their heads. They held meetings at the house of their leader, the 
Sieur Daubray, and set on foot a rival organisation to that of their 
opponents. Mayenne as usual played for his own hand. Though 
he had not abandoned his hopes of the crown, he judged it prudent 
to negotiate terms of submission with both Henry and the king of 


tions du Roy d’Espagne, du Pape, et des rebelles de France. Chartres, 1591. The 
dedicatory epistle to the king is dated 6 August. 

5t See his summary of his argument, p. 82; it is quoted by P. Cayet, Nov. i. 459 r°. 
5? Bellarmin’s De swmmo pontefice was published in 1586. 


53 This part is printed in the Mém. de la Ligue, iv. 659 ff. without the name of the 
author being given. 


vyoL. XIV.— NO, LV. 
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Spain. At last he was forced by the agents of Spain to summon 
a meeting of the states for 17 Jan. 1598, and on 5 Jan. he 
published a declaration calling upon the Catholics of the royalist 
party to rejoin the union and to send deputies to the meeting. 
This declaration provoked various answers, notably one from 
Antoine Arnaud entitled ‘La Fleur de Lys.’ Inferior to the 
‘ Anti-Espagnol’ from a literary point of view, it is on the whole 
more effective as a pamphlet. Mayenne, the duke of Savoy, the 
Jesuits, the Paris preachers, and the ‘old tyrant of Spain,’ are all 
in turn marks for the writer’s brilliant and cutting invective. It 
is noteworthy that he points out the effect of Parma’s death on the 
conduct of the war, returning to it again in his fine peroration which 
begins : Courage done, Francois, la victoire est vostre, Parme est mort. 
The ‘ Fleur de Lys’ was republished twice in this year; first 
with the two ‘Discours’ of Hurault in a volume entitled ‘ Trois 
Excellens Discours sur l’estat present de la France,’ * and secondly 
in a volume entitled ‘ Quatre Excellens Discours,’ which also contains 
the ‘ Anti-Espagnol’ with considerable omissions and additions. 
One of these additions is a defence of the Salic law, vrai Palladium 
de la France; another is a sharp attack on Louis Dorleans, and 
must have been added after July at the earliest, for it refers to a 
pamphlet of his which was called forth by the king’s abjuration. 
Dorleans had marked his disapproval of the murder of President 
Brisson by withdrawing from the Sixteen, and in October 1592 
we hear of him inveighing against his former associates. But 
by December he had turned round again under the persuasion, 
according to L’Estoile, of Spanish gold; ‘ for,’ says that amusing 
diarist, ‘he resembled the great Epaminondas in having to stay in 
bed to mend his breeches.’ His new pamphlet, though it was not 
printed till the end of February 1594, was no doubt circulated in 
manuscript long before this. It is entitled ‘Le Banquet du 
Comte d’Arete,’ * and professes to be an account of a conversation 
held after a dinner given by the count at the end of July. The 
attempt to give a dramatic setting to the work is a complete 
failure ; the bad wit is as tedious as the ponderous learning, and 
the attack on Henry IV is even more outrageously scurrilous than 
anything that had yet come from Dorleans’ pen. The following 
passage gives a good idea of the writer’s sentiments, whether 


La Fleur de Lys ; qui est un Discours d’un Francois retenu dans Paris, sur les 
impietez et deguisements contenus au Manifeste d’Espagne publié au moys de Janvier 
dernier, 1593 (Bib. Swnd. no. 4730). 

58 There is no name of place or publisher. 

5¢ T have not seen this edition of the Quatre Discours. I have one of 1594, which is 
clearly not from the same press as the Trois Discowrs; the Anti-Espagnol has the 
same title as in the separate edition of 1593. 

57: Le Banquet et aprés-dinée du Conte d’ Arete, ow il se traicte de la dissimulation 
du Roy de Navarre, et des meeurs de ses partisans. Paris, 1594. 
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professed or real: ‘ May God pardon that noble, royal, and generous 
soul Charles IX, but the clemency of St. Bartholomew’s day has 
been a rigorous and cruel clemency for France; for the sparing 
of a little blood has caused the death of a thousand millions, and 
is in danger of bringing to destruction France and the Christian 
religion.’ The only feature of interest in the pamphlet is the 
verse, some of which is not devoid of merit, especially the sonnet 
with which the pamphlet concludes, and which begins thus : 


Vous nous pensez perdus, 6 monstres Politiques, 
Vous nous pensez perdus par l’infidelité. 

Vos Chastres, vos Vitris, pleins de rapacité, 

Ont vendu nos citez au roi des Heretiques.5* 


There is also a well-known portrait in verse of the Chancellor de 
Hospital with his pale face, bald head, and long beard down to 
his breast. 

The ‘ Banquet d’Arete’ is the scream of passion of a beaten 
cause. The king’s conversion had cut the ground from under the 
League. If, on the one hand, it may be said to have justified the 
existence of the League, on the other it made that existence no 
longer possible. Had not Louis Dorleans himself said in his first 
pamphlet that if Henry abjured his religion in order to be king, every 
leaguer must rejoice, as the angels rejoice at the conversion of a 
sinner ?*° And now, almost on the very day when the printing of 
his latest pamphlet was completed, Henry was crowned at Chartres 
with the full ritual and ceremonial of the Catholic church.” As for 
Dorleans himself, he lived to write a glowing and apparently 
sincere panegyric on Henry IV after his death, and died himself in 
1629, aged eighty-seven years. 

The only remaining pamphlet which I propose to notice is the 
well-known ‘ Dialogue d’entre le Maheustre et le Manant.’ It is 
often cited by historians, being the principal authority for the 
formation of the Paris League, but the circumstances of its 
publication make it desirable to say a few words about it here. 
It appeared early in December 1593 without name of publisher or 
place of publication.*' The attack on Mayenne which it contained 
made him very angry; he had a search made for the unknown 
printer, and two printers to the League, Rolin Thierry and Lyon 
Cavellat, were imprisoned on the charge of having printed it. The 
pamphlet itself was suppressed, and became exceedingly rare. On 


58 This sonnet must have been written just before the publication of the pamphlet. 
The news of the surrender of Orleans by La Chastre reached Paris on 20 February 
(L’Estoile, vi. 127). 

5 Apologie des Catholiques, p. 15. © 27 Feb. 1594, the first Sunday in Lent. 


® This first edition is very rare; I only know of the copy in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. 


* L’Estoile, vi. 110-113. Thierry’s partner in general business was Nicolas Nivelle. 
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80 December a summary of its chief points which had been made 
by Pierre de l’Estoile was read to Henry IV, who was much 
pleased, and said he would give any sum for a copy of the 
pamphlet. He had to pay ten crowns for one. The authorship of 
the work has been variously assigned to Crucé, to Louis Morin, 
surnamed Cromé, and to Nicolas Rolland, a members of the 
Sixteen, and the two former among its most prominent leaders. 
There is nothing to connect Rolland with the authorship. Crucé, 
according to L’Estoile, was privy to the publication, but con- 
temporary gossip pointed to Cromé as the author. ‘If you had 
hanged Cromé when you had him in your hands,’ said a member of 
Mayenne’s council to him, ‘ the book would never have seen the 
light.’ For Cromé had escaped by flight from the death to 
which Mayenne had sentenced him as one of the principal 
agents in the murder of Brisson and his companions. He 
had afterwards returned to Paris, and had been discovered and 
denounced to Mayenne, but by his orders had been left in peace. 
There was no more thorough-going leaguer. When the Sixteen 
proposed the establishment of a Chambre ardente for the trial of 
heretics and traitors to the League, his name was fitly suggested for 
the office of president. 

In spite of the suppression of ‘Le Maheustre et le Manant,’ it 
was republished early in the following year (1594) under the same 
title, but with considerable additions to the part of the ‘Maheustre,’ 
which have the effect of greatly strengthening his case. For 
instance, he is made to insist on the sincerity of the king’s con- 
version, and to argue at some length that the pope’s absolution 
was unnecessary to make it complete.®* He inculeates more than 
once the duty of obedience to lawful authority—je vous ay monstré 
que sur peine de damnation eternelle Dieu nous commande d@obeir a 
noz superieurs tels qu’ils soient *“—and he points out that the action 
of the Sixteen in putting to death Brisson and his companions 
was contrary to the teaching of the Scriptures. Again a long 
continuous narrative by the ‘Manant’ in justification of the 
League’s course of action since its formation is in the revised 
version constantly interrupted by the ‘ Maheustre’ with abuse of 
the Sixteen. In another new passage they are charged with 
being one and all in the pay of Spain.” 

Such being the character of the additions, we are justified, I 
think, in accepting as correct a manuscript note on the title-page 

* L’Estoile, vi. 123. 6 Thid. 115. 

* The edition to which my references are made has 158 leaves ; on the back of the 
title-page there is a woodcut representing the two interlocutors. There is another 
edition of 1594 with 123 pages, badly printed in small type, which according to 
Brunet is later. This revised version is also printed in the Ratisoon edition of the 
Satire Ménippée (1726), iii. 367 ff. 6 24 r°_28 r°. 

* QI re, *71r, ® 61 ve-66 r°, 7 182 ve, 
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of the copy of the original edition in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
which states that the revised edition was printed by the king’s 
party. In fact, if one reads the pamphlet in the revised edition, 
the case for the League appears so weak that it seems incredible 
that a leaguer should have written it. But read in the original edition, 
it appears in its true light as the apology of the League made in its 
last agony. ‘I would rather be the subject of a foreigner who is a 
Catholic than of a Frenchman who is a heretic.’ These words 
faithfully represent the state of feeling which the League leaders 
and the Jesuits had so skilfully fostered among the populace of 
Paris ; and while they show how utterly the king’s conversion had 
cut the ground from under them, they serve to remind us that in a 
sense the League’s existence was justified by theissue. It had been 
instituted to prevent the succession of a heretic to the throne of 
France, and in this at any rate it had succeeded. 
Artuur TILLey. 


Notre.—As some divergence of opinion seems to exist among modern 
historians as to the precise meaning of the term the Sixteen, I venture 
to add a few remarks on the subject. One thing at any rate is clear. 
The ‘ Sixteen ’ in the current speech and writing of the day meant the 
whole body of the more violent leaguers. It was a name given to them 
by their opponents ; *! they called themselves bons catholiques,’* or more 


generally catholiques zelés.73 When the ‘ Maheustre’ gives the names of 
sixteen persons who were mentioned in the address presented to the 
legate Caetano by the citizens of Paris, the ‘Manant’ replies that he 
recognises them as being among the leaders (des premiers) of the League. 
Mais il y en a bien d’ autres que vous ne nommez pas. 

One has only to count up all the persons who are described by Pierre 
de l’Estoile or other contemporary writers as belonging to the Sixteen, to 
see that the term must have had other than a literal meaning. The verse- 
writer of the ‘Satire Ménippée,’ when he wrote after the hanging of 
Louchard and his three companions, De Seize ils sont reduits d douze, 
was merely playing on the word and did not need Palma Cayet’s correc- 
tion that the Sixteen numbered more than four thousand. But though 
modern writers generally recognise this use of the term in a wide sense, 
there are some who regard this as merely an extension of the proper 
meaning, namely, a council of sixteen members, one for each of the 
sixteen quarters of Paris. But was there such a council? There was 
of course a ‘Council of the Sixteen,’ as it was commonly called, the 
full title being the ‘Council of the sixteen quarters of Paris.’7* But of 
how many members was it composed, and how were the quarters of Paris 
represented on it ? At first sight the view that there were sixteen members 
and no more seems strongly supported by the letter of 20 November 1591 
which the Sixteen wrote to the king of Spain. For, according to L’Estoile, 
who had a copy, there were sixteen signatures whose names he gives (v. 


™ Maheustre et Manant, 47 v°. 72 Tbid. 7 Td. 46 r°. 
™* See P. Cayet, Nov. ii. 412 r° ; L’Estoile, y. 136. It is correctly given by Ranke, 
Franz. Gesch. i. 379. 
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186). The same names are given by De Thou (cii. 18), with the omission, 
no doubt accidental, of Sanguin. But on reading the list one is struck 
by the absence of certain names, Bussy, Cochery, Anroux, Aimonnot, who 
were all deeply implicated in the death of Brisson, and of whom Bussy at 
any rate was present at most of the meetings held at this time. Moreover, 
Ranke, who had seen the original document in the Simancas archives at 
Paris, draws attention to the signature of Boucher, which L’Estoile does 
not give, but which we should certainly have expected to find. Another 
name that we miss is that of Senault, especially as L’Estoile* says that 
he was the Seize of his quarter. Again, according to L’Estoile’s copy of the 
document, thesignatories describe themselves as les gens tenans le Conseil, 
a peculiar expression if they formed the whole Council, but quite suitable 
if they were the only members present. Another and stronger argument is 
furnished by the secret Council of Ten, of which only four members are 
to be found among the signatories to the letter to the king of Spain. It 
is no doubt possible that the Council of the Sixteen may have elected men 
outside their own body to the Secret Council, but it is very unlikely, 
especially as this new Council was to have very large powers. With the 
letter to the king of Spain we may compare that addressed to the pope 
(24 Feb. 1891), which was signed by eight persons, including Boucher, 
Bussy, and Senault, at the request of and on behalf of the whole body 
(toute la compagnie) of the Council.”* Here again a possible but not a 
probable explanation is that Bussy and Senault, together with Aubry, 
another of these eight signatories, went off the Council between the dates 
of the two letters. On the whole, then, the evidence, so far as I have col- 
lected it, certainly does not warrant the conclusion that the Council 
consisted merely of one representative of each of the sixteen quarters, but 
rather points to its being a somewhat larger body. It is very probable, 
however, that, as Henri Martin and recently M. Robiquet suppose,” 
each quarter was represented on the Council. For we learn from Le 
Maheustre et le Manant, that when the League was first constituted 
there was a Central Council of nine or ten, and a committee of six, all of 
whom were members of it. Now, as M. Robiquet points out, the 
five members of the committee—Charles Hotman, the founder of the 
League, made the sixth—correspond to the five quarters into which 
it was at first proposed to divide Paris. When this idea was abandoned 
and the old division into sixteen quarters was retained, it is probable 
that the committee of six was increased to sixteen, and that each 
of the members had, as before, a seat on the Central Council. Whether, 
as M. Robiquet supposes, these representatives, or, as he calls them, the 
heads of the quarters, were the same as the quarteniers is not quite clear, 
but doubtless, when Pierre de 1’Estoile speaks of Senault as the Seize 
of his quarter, he means that he was the head of that quarter, whether 
he was the quartenier or not. Nor do we know of how many members 
besides the sixteen heads of quarters the Central Council of the Sixteen 
consisted. I should conjecture, however, that there were not less than ten 
to fourteen. 


% y.-132. 


*® See P. Cayet, loc. cit. 7 Paris et la Ligue (1886), p. 493 and pp. 218 ff. 





The Neapoktan Repubhcans and 


Nelson's Accusers 


URING the past year the character of Nelson’s conduct in the 
Bay of Naples in the last week of June, 1799, has again been 
seriously called into question, and the grave imputations formerly 
made against his integrity have been revived with much parade of 
additional evidence. It has become necessary for me, therefore, to 
review the evidence and to restate the case. The latter I have 
done, briefly, and with avoidance of an appearance of controversy, 
in a revised edition of my Life of Nelson, which is expected to 
appear almost simultaneously with this article. In that, I have 
endeavoured so to present the evidence, that a careful reader may 
therein find the refutation of all the charges of treachery, false- 
hood, and inadequate authority, which have been made against the 
admiral, either openly, or in language but slightly veiled. The 
object of the present paper is more distinctly controversial ; the 
aim being to show the distortion, suppression, and manufacture, of 
evidence, by which it has been sought to fortify the old charges of 
the early part of the century, which were tottering on their 
unsound foundations. I hope to demonstrate that, whatever 
opinion may be entertained as to the propriety of Nelson’s 
disallowing and suspending the execution of a capitulation, 
formally signed but not formally executed, his conduct throughout 
was open, above-board, and consistent; consistent with itself, and 
consistent also with that sense of duty with which Nelson’s name is 
conspicuously identified. Incidentally, 1 hope to prove that the 
evidence adduced in support of the charge of treachery has been 
so mangled and perverted as hopelessly to discredit the accusers, 
convicting them either of inexcusable carelessness or of wilful mis- 
representation. 

The charges against the admiral have been summarised by his 
accusers, with sufficient precision, under three heads, viz.: 1, that 
he exceeded his powers, whence his action was illegal; 2, that 
effective execution had been given to a treaty of capitulation, 
which he nevertheless disallowed, thereby becoming guilty of a 
breach of faith ; 3, that he secured the surrender of the castles of 
Naples by a distinctly treacherous assurance that this capitulation 
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would be observed by him; an end he is asserted to have attained 
by words and acts of equivocation, which effectually and naturally 
deceived the other parties concerned. Of these three, only passing 
mention will be made of the first in the present paper. The writer 
believes himself to have given adequate refutation of it in the 
revision of his Life of the admirai. The Caracciolo incident will 
not be mentioned, no.cause having been seen to change the opinion 
on the matter expressed in the original edition. - The sting of the 
three charges lies chiefly in the third, which has been enveloped in 
a mass of misrepresentations, mingled with half-truths and truths, 
which, unless analysed and the errors exposed, yield an impression 
most injurious to Nelson’s fame. I have also attempted a narra- 
tive, fuller and more consecutive than I have elsewhere found, of 
the incidents precedent and attendant upon the final transactions, 
as conducive to a better understanding of the whole matter. This 
paper, therefore; is complementary and supplementary to the 
treatment followed in the Life. 

After the flight of the Neapolitan Court to Palermo, in 
December, 1798, and the entry into Naples of the French army in 
January, 1799, a republic was proclaimed under the title of the 
Parthenopean Republic. Although the new form of government 
found a number of supporters, not only in the city itself but in 
the provinces, there was nevertheless a great deal of disaffection, 
particularly in the rural districts and among the lowest classes of 
the eapital. The republic, in fact, rested upon force, and that the 
force of a foreign army inadequate to the task of imposing order in 
all parts of an exceedingly difficult country, peopled by lawless 
inhabitants. The influence of the priesthood over these being very 
great, the king of the two Sicilies, in the early part of February, 
had sent Cardinal Fabrizio Ruffo from Sicily to Calabria, to stir up 
the existing elements of the insurrection, and to give to them 
direction and organisation so far as possible. At about the same 
time a diplomatic envoy, the Chevalier Micheroux, was sent to 
Corfu, then in the possession of the French, but attacked by a 
combined force of Turks and Russians, to ask of these allies armed 
assistance ; partly for the protection of Sicily, partly for an expedi- 
tion to southern Italy, in support of Ruffo. Before Micheroux’s 
diplomacy had time to bear fruit, Ruffo in his undertaking was so 
far successful that a condition of civil war ensued; the numbers of 
the rabble collected under him, to which was given the name of the 
army of the Holy Faith, or, more briefly, the Christian army, 
being more than sufficient to compensate for their lack of individual 
efficiency and of organisation. Very considerable progress had 
been made to the northward, towards Naples, in April, 1799. 
Similar conditions adverse to the republic existed also in the 
northern provinces of the Abruzzi, as well as elsewhere. 
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Meanwhile, in March, war had broken out between France and 
Austria; the latter in alliance with Russia. The campaign in 
northern Italy was unfortunate to the French, who were compelled 
to fall back rapidly to Piedmont. As this retreat would permit 
the allies, as they advanced, to interpose between the army in the 
north and the detachment at Naples, the latter was directed to 
evacuate the kingdom and to hasten to rejoin the main body. In 
accordance with these orders the French abandoned the city on 
22 April, leaving only a garrison in the Castle of St. Elmo, on the 
hill overlooking the place. On 7 May they finally quitted the 
Neapolitan territory, throwing garrisons into Capua in the interior, 
and into Gaeta on the western sea-coast—both north of Naples. 
With these trivial exceptions, the Neapolitan republicans 
were left to their own scanty resources. The unfavourable out- 
look for them tended naturally, by the desertion of the timid, to 
diminish their numbers, and to swell those of their opponents. 
Their disadvantages were increased by the approach of a body of 
‘some five or six hundred Russians and Turks, who, as a result of 
Micheroux’s mission, landed in May, on the Adriatic seaboard, from 
Corfu, which had fallen on 1 March. Forming a junction with the 
Christian army under Ruffo, their commanders subsequently took 
part in the proceedings, and signed the capitulation, the dis- 
allowance of which by Nelson has given rise to so much controversy. 
As these various hostile bodies approached the capital, they 
came into touch with the Bay of Naples, and received support there 
from a small squadron of British and Neapolitan vessels of war, 
the senior officer of which was Captain Edward J. Foote. The 
latter had succeeded to this command in consequence of the 
withdrawal of Captain Thomas Troubridge, called away by Nelson 
about 10 May, with all the ships-of-the-line, in consequence of a 
French fleet of twenty-five sail-of-the-line having entered the 
Mediterranean. To counteract the enemy’s designs, Nelson’s 
squadron of heavy ships was kept concentrated throughout the 
remainder of May, and until 20 June, either in the neighbourhood 
of Palermo, or about the little island Maritimo, to the westward of 
Sicily. The French, however, did not come in that direction, as 
had been expected, but went to Toulon, and thence to Vado 
Bay, near Genoa, where they communicated with their army in 
northern Italy ; but, although Nelson had occasional tidings of 
their movements, their ultimate object continued unknown to him 
on 20 June, and for some time later. On that day he confidently 
believed them to be bound for Naples.' This belief, coupled with 
favourable news from his superiors to the westward, was the 
principal reason why he then left the neighbourhood of Maritimo. 
On the 21st he was at Palermo, and the same evening sailed again 
' Nicolas, iii. 391. 
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for Naples, expecting that, with the eighteen ships he had with him, 
he was likely soon to meet twenty-five hostile vessels, individually 
of force equal or superior to his own. Ruffo, Foote, and the 
Neapolitan republicans all shared this expectation of the French 
fleet-—the coming of the British was to them less probable. 

Once before this, on 18 June, Nelson had started for Naples, 
and it is with this date that his part in the transactions there, in 
June, 1799, may be said really to have begun; for on this first 
abortive occasion, the admiral, besides embarking a large body of 
Neapolitan troops, took with him, as representative of the king, 
the hereditary prince, the second person in the kingdom. The 
instructions issued at this time, dated 10 June, 1799, to the 
commanders of the troops, and the letter of the same day from the 
king to Nelson, which, in addition to its own significance, explicitly 
mentions those instructions as enclosed, very strongly support, and, 
in the judgment of the writer, demonstrably prove, the title of 
Nelson on this first occasion to act as representative of the king, 
with the full powers which were positively asserted for him both 
by himself and by Sir William Hamilton. 

Within twelve hours? of quitting Palermo for Naples with the 
Crown Prince on the 18th, information received by the admiral 
concerning the French fleet made it expedient to return, which he 
did, disembarking the prince and the troops on the morning of 
the 14th,> and proceeding again on the 16th for Maritimo. 
There, on 20 June,‘ he received the further intelligence which 
set his mind at ease as regards the condition of affairs to the 
westward of Sicily, and decided him to go again to Palermo, in 
order to resume the expedition to Naples, whither he was now 
convinced that the enemy was destined. He arrived off Palermo 
on the 21st, went ashore, and had with the king and queen an 
interview, which lasted only two hours.’ Precisely what tran- 
spired is not recorded, but the result was that the fleet started 
again and at once for Naples; Sir William Hamilton, the British 
ambassador, and Lady Hamilton, accompanying the admiral in the 
flagship. Hamilton gives the reason of his going, as follows: ‘ The 
King of Naples entreated me also to accompany Lord Nelson, which 
might be of great service to His Majesty, having been so many 
years acquainted with Naples, and particularly as Lord Nelson was 
not accustomed to the language of the country.’ Hamilton acted 
throughout, on the surface at least, as a simple intermediary 
between Nelson and Ruffo. On this occasion the Crown Prince did 
not embark, nor did any Neapolitan troops. 

At this point arises the first controverted question, which 
underlies all others: with what authority was lord Nelson vested 

* *Foudroyant’s’ Log, Nicolas, iii. 507-8. 
* Ibid. ‘ Nicolas, iii. 391. > Ibid. 
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on this second occasion? It is conceded that no formal 
commission is extant, as issued on the 21st; nor are further 
written instructions known to exist. Whatever formal authority 
was given is not a matter of record. But there do remain the 
instructions to the troops, and the letter to Nelson, issued ten 
days before; and of them, equally, there does not exist any 
revocation. It is, therefore, a perfectly reasonable inference that 
the full powers conferred by them were considered still to exist, and 
to be adequate to the present circumstances, although these were 
regarded as even more urgent. The two departures were, in fact, 
only successive incidents in one transaction, which was continuous 
in purpose throughout, though interrupted in execution. The 
original powers, therefore, held good. Nelson knew also the views 
of the sovereigns, as to the character of the action to be taken 
under his powers. These views can be inferred from letters of the 
king and queen to Ruffo of the same week. The exposition of these 
powers and views is given, as has been said, in my revised 
Life of Nelson. 

On the afternoon of 24 June the British fleet arrived off Naples. 
The main body remained during the night some eight miles in the 
offing ; but the flagship proceeded, anchoring just outside of the 
bay at 9 p.m. Meanwhile, affairs about the city had been progres- 
sing rapidly. Of the course of events, the almost daily letters of 
Captain Foote to Nelson afford the best account. On 18 June the 
Christian army with its allies came near enough to the city to receive 
support from the British squadron, and Foote entered the bay of 
Naples, having previously been off the island of Procida. On the 
evening of that day the royalists drove the enemy out of the forts 
L’Esperon and Vigliena, and from Ponte della Maddalena. On the 
evening of the 15th, the garrison at Castellamare, on the bay, oppo- 
site Naples, surrendered to Foote, who ‘ pledged his word of honour 
that they should be treated as prisoners of war, and promised, more- 
over, to intercede with his Sicilian Majesty in their behalf.’ This 
capitulation was carried into effect, the fortress and its contents 
being surrendered under the conditions, and for that reason it was 
respected by Nelson. The incident, otherwise unimportant, has 
value, partly as illustrating the attitude of Foote, who permitted 
the republicans to march out with military honours, with option to 
go where they pleased, he receiving under the British flag such as 
thought proper to avail themselves of it ;7 and, partly, as throwing 
light upon the ground for hopes, and the consequent tenacity, of 
the garrisons in Naples itself, who still held out expecting similar 
terms. On the 16th Foote reported to Nelson that the city, with 
the exception of the three castles—St. Elmo, Uovo and Nuovo— 


* It is to these mainly, though not exclusively, that, the Marchese Maresca, 
writing in 1893 and 1894, refers. 7 Foote’s Vindication, pp. 155-158. 
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was in the hands of the royalists. St. Elmo was occupied by the 
French, the other two principally by Neapolitan republicans. This 
information was taken to Palermo by the ‘ San Leon’ ship of war, 
Captain Harward ; * but Foote, who had been notified of Nelson’s 
probable coming, hoped the fleet would be met half way.’ 

On the 17th Ruffo wrote to Foote that Nuovo was treating, 
negotiations in fact having begun the day before. He requested, 
therefore, that hostilities against it should cease, but be continued 
against Uovo, unless the latter hoisted a flag of truce.’® Foote 
complied, and here began an informal partial armistice, which 
must be distinguished from the final act of capitulation, and which 
lasted, with brief interruption, until Nelson’s arrival on the 24th. 
On the 17th it embraced only Nuovo, Uovo remaining obstinate, 
and St. Elmo not attacked. That evening Foote, who till then 
believed Nelson still to be coming to Naples, in prosecution of his 
first departure from Palermo on the 13th, received word from the 
governor of Procida, and from Count Thurn, the senior Neapolitan 
naval officer co-operating with him, that the admiral had been 
eompelled to return off Maritimo by the news received concerning 
the great French fleet." Understanding from this that the latter 
might soon appear at Naples, he sent at once Captain Oswald, 
of the ‘ Perseus,’ to Ruffo, ‘to represent the absolute necessity of 
getting possession of the castles, even by granting favourable 
terms.’'? To this Ruffo sent a written reply that things seemed 
to be going well ; that he had offered as conditions that the French 
should be carried back by sea to France, with their effects and 
property, at his Sicilian majesty’s expense ; the republicans to have 
the liberty of following them, and to embark with their effects, but 
at their own expense. ‘ There is the whole of the matter.’'* The 
enemy, however, were reluctant to surrender to an ecclesiastic, and 
he therefore wished Foote to summon them. Foote accordingly 
sent Oswald to summon Uovo, but he met with an uncivil refusal. 

The insurgents also appear to have received intelligence that 
the French fleet was approaching. Expecting relief by it, they 
here broke off negotiations, making a sortie during the night, in 
which they killed a number of the besiegers, and spiked several 
cannon; and on the 18th Ruffo wrote to Foote that it was use- 
less to think of capitulations, and that he proposed to attack St. 
Elmo seriously.“ Foote consequently went ashore that afternoon, 
and had a personal interview, in which he admitted that the fall 
of St. Elmo must cause the surrender of the other castles, but ex- 
pressed doubt as to the sufficiency of the cardinal’s means. He 
sent at once, however, for mortars, as requested.” The news of 


® Foote’s Vindication, pp. 133-134. ® Ibid. p. 141. 1° Ibid. pp. 176, 177. 
" Ibid. p. 136. ? Ibid. p. 136. 3 Ibid. p. 179. 
" Ibid. p. 180. % Ibid. p. 137. 
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these transactions, including part of 18 June, reached Palermo, in 
substance at least, on the 20th, and this was the extent of Nelson’s 
knowledge when he sailed thence on the 21st.'° The king then 
understood that negotiations had been initiated, and terms offered ; 
and also that negotiations had been broken off by a sortie of the 
republicans. Of their resumption nothing was certainly known. 

On the 19th, Foote, who had been shelling Uovo during the 
night,'” received, to his ‘great surprise,’ '* a letter from Ruffo, 
requesting him to suspend hostilities, and not to recommence them 
while the flag of truce was flying, as a fresh negotiation had taken 
place. As this suspension on the 19th, taken in connection with 
the previous one of the 17th, and interrupted only by the night’s 
bombardment of Uovo, gave considerable respite to the garrisons, 
Foote, while acceding to the request, expressed plainly his discon- 
tent with ‘so long an armistice, which may prove very prejudicial 
to the interest of his Sicilian Majesty.’'® He also claimed his 
right, as British representative, to be kept fully informed of all 
that went on. Ruffo did not feel the same urgency, and the next 
day, 20 June, at 4 p.m.,”° Foote sent again an urgent representation 
of the inexpediency of delay. ‘Thirty-six hours have now passed 
since I was first made acquainted with the armistice, without being 
informed of anything further.’*' Ruffo could give no satisfaction, 
but passed Foote’s messenger on to the Chevalier Micheroux,” who, 
with the cardinal’s acquiescence, was conducting the negotiations, 
as ‘ Minister Plenipotentiary of His Majesty the King of the Two 
Sicilies near the Russo-Ottoman Fleet ;’** and who, he added, was 
managing this affair with the Russian commander, ‘to whom, 
without proving myself a very ungrateful man, I cannot offer the 
least displeasure.’** At 10 p.m. he wrote again, enclosing the 
capitulations, evidently a draft only, to which Foote’s written 
consent was wanted before formal signature was given. Foote did 
sign under a kind of protest, saying he did not approve of this way 
of treating, but put his name to it because Ruffo had signed, and 
because he considered him the confidential agent of his Sicilian 
majesty.” 

This was midnight, 20-21 June. The succeeding day, the 21st, 
the armistice was extended by Ruffo to include St. Elmo.* The 
terms had been drawn up by the commandant of Castel Nuovo on 
the 19th,” and approved by a council of war, assembled in Nuovo 
on the 20th. The last article provided that the treaty should not 


6 Nicolas, iii. 391, 392, note. ‘7 Vindication, p. 137. 

18 Ibid. p. 154. 9 Tbhid. p. 183. * Ibid. p. 138. 

*\ Tid. p. 186. °*2 Ibid. p. 187. 

*3 Preamble to Treaty; Nicolas, iii. 487. 

** Vindication, pp. 154, 187. % Ibid. p. 190. *6 Tbid. p. 191. 


* So specified (Messidor 1) by the commandant of St. Elmo, in affixing his 
signature, 
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be valid until ratified by the French commandant of St. Elmo, 
who gave his approval on the 21st. Ruffo then signed, as did 
the commanding officers of the Russian and Turkish contingents. 
The paper was next sent, this time by Micheroux, to Foote, reach- 
ing him near midnight of the 22nd-28rd.% Foote signed in the 
course of the early morning of the 28rd, taking the precaution in 
his letter to Micheroux, though not in the capitulation itself, ‘to 
protest against everything that can in any way be contrary to the 
rights of His Britannic Majesty, or those of the English nation.’ 
This he explained, at a much later time, was not meant to reserve 
a right to reconsider the treaty, or to annul it, as Nelson did, but 
‘ solely because I had signed my name under those of the Russian 
and Turkish commanders, which might not be proper, as I was at 
that time acting as the immediate representative of my King.’ * 
By his signature, affixed thirty-six hours before Nelson arrived, 
completeness was given to the document of the capitulation, as 
distinguished from its execution, in whole or in part. The docu- 
ment follows here. It will be observed that the time for receiving 
execution is definitely fixed by the second article of the instrument. 
The garrison were to keep possession of the forts until the vessels 
to take them to Toulon were ready to sail. 


Article 1. The Forts Nuovo and Uovo shall be delivered to the Com- 
manders of the Troops of H.M. the King of the Two Sicilies, and of those 
of his Allies, the King of England, the Emperor of all the Russias, and 
the Ottoman Porte, with all warlike stores, provisions, artillery, and 
effects of every kind now in the magazines, of which an inventory shall 
be made by Commissaries on both sides, after the present Capitulation is 
signed. 

Article 2. The troops composing the Garrisons shall keep possession 
of their Forts, until the Vessels which shall be spoken of hereafter, 
destined to convey such as are desirous of going to Toulon, are ready to 
sail,?! 

Article 8. The Garrisons shall march out with the honours of war, 
with arms, and baggage, drums beating, colours flying, matches lighted, 
and each with two pieces of artillery; they shall lay down their arms on 
the beach. 

Article 4. Persons and Property, both movable and immovable, of 
every individual of the two Garrisons, shall be respected and guaranteed. 

Article 5. All the said individuals shall have their choice of 
embarking on board the cartels, which shall be furnished to carry them 

8 Nicolas, iii. 487-489. * Vindication, p. 194. * Ibid. p. 59. 

3! The first draft here contained these additional words: ‘The evacuation shall 
not take place until the moment of embarkation’ (Vindication, p.195). These do 
not appear in the final terms. This might have been important, because Article 2 
fixes the time when, by evacuation, the treaty should receive practical execution, as 
distinguished from completeness of form. As it was, Nelson arrived before the 
transports were ready, and consequently found the republicans still in possession of 


the forts. He therefore claimed, and undoubtedly believed, that the _— could 
rightfully be suspended, because not executed. 
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to Toulon, or of remaining at Naples without being molested, either in 
their persons or families. 

Article 6. The conditions contained in the present Capitulation are 
common to every person of both sexes now in the Forts. 

Article 7. The same conditions shall hold with respect to all the 
prisoners which the Troops of His Majesty the King of the Two Sicilies, 
and those of his Allies, may have made from the Republican troops, in 
the different engagements which have taken place before the blockade of 
the Forts. 

Article 8. Messieurs, the Archbishop of Salerno, Micheroux,*? Dillon, 
and the Bishop of Avellino, detained in the Forts, shall be delivered to 
the Commandant of Fort St. Elmo, where they shall remain as hostages, 
until the arrival of the individuals, sent to Toulon, shall be ascertained. 

Article 9. All the other hostages and State prisoners, confined in the 
two Forts, shall be set at liberty, immediately after the present Capitula- 
tion is signed. , 

Article 10. None of the Articles of the said Capitulation can be put 
into execution until after they shall have been fully approved by the 
Commandant of Fort St. Elmo. 


Concerning the propriety of this capitulation, considered as a 
military measure, in the light of the existing circumstances, some 
remarks are admissible, in view of Nelson’s anger and strong denun- 
ciation when the terms became known to him. Foote states expressly 


that at no time during the process of the negotiations was he con- 
sulted as to the terms;*™ except of course in receiving the projet, 
and being asked to sign it. In view of the fact that this admission 
follows immediately upon his opinion that the ‘difficulties were 
only got the better of by that terror which the British flag 
inspires,’ ™ his tardy protests can scarcely be considered a due 
assertion of the influence of the British Navy upon the agreement 
reached by the belligerents. All parties seem to have been expect- 
ing still the arrival of the French fleet; although some news, 
alluded to as favourable in a letter from Ruffo to Foote, had been 
received on the 21st, before either the commandant of St. Elmo or 
Ruffo had signed the paper.* The coming of that fleet would have 
forced the retirement of Foote’s squadron; and of the royalist 
forces also, if still in the open city. It was therefore important to 
hasten a solution which would enable the position to be held, even 
if the fleet arrived; and a decisive solution of that character might 
have justified the granting of such full concessions to the insur- 
gents in Uovoand Nuovo. But considering Foote’s own statement to 
Ruffo, that the fall of St. Elmo must insure that of the other 
castles * (because it commanded them), a treaty which only secured 
the lower castles and left St. Elmo indefinitely in French hands, to 
await the arrival of their fleet, can scarcely be deemed a decisive 


* A cousin of the Micheroux before mentioned. 3 Vindication, p. 155 
“ Tbid. % Tbid. p. 191. % Ibid. pp. 83, 137. 
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gain. No wonder that Nelson thought extravagant—called 
‘infamous ’—the allowance of honours of war, with assured safety, 
to ‘rebels and traitors,’ as he regarded them, in so desperate a 
plight and for so slight an advantage; the more so because, in 
Foote’s own opinion, St. Elmo could not, by the treaty, ‘ with 
propriety be attacked until advice is received of the arrival of the 
republicans at Toulon.’ * 

It is true, a conflict with the castles would have produced much 
injury to the city, and the anarchy existing in the undisciplined 
Christian army furnished another reason for hastening matters to 
a conclusion; but, as against this urgency on the part of the 
royalists, the republican garrisons in the lower castles felt their 
situation to be so desperate, that ‘ever since this morning,’ the 
19th,—four days before Foote signed the treaty,—‘from the 
moment they began to treat about a capitulation, a ‘great many 
began to desert from the two castles, and among them forty 
Frenchmen at least, besides a great many Italians.’** This Foote 
knew, before he signed even the projet for the capitulation ; and he 
knew also, from the same letter, that in consequence of this panic 
‘The Castle is all open and the Calabrians have already penetrated 
it.’ 

Under a comparison of the relative military conditions, nothing 
but the simultaneous surrender of St. Elmo could be considered 
a satisfactory equivalent for the very liberal terms granted. 
Count Thurn, the senior Neapolitan naval officer, considered at the 
time that the capitulation was unsatisfactory for this precise reason. 
Foote, by his own avowal, deferred much to Ruffo,” and not un- 
justifiably, in view of the instructions turned over to him; but after 
all, as an ally, his rights were equal, and he was responsible to his 
government. Knowing the above facts, he cannot be considered to 
have shown proper firmness. 

At 6 a.m., 24 June, twenty-four hours after signing, Foote re- 
ceived a letter from Nelson, dated the 18th, off Maritimo, asking 
him either to bring the British vessels of his squadron to that 
point, or at least, if possible, to send to him the ‘ Perseus’ and the 
‘Mutine.’ Not thinking it advisable to leave Naples himself, Foote 
ordered the last named two ships to go, and they accordingly 
started at once.“ At the moment, Nelson, unknown to Foote, was 
nearing Naples with the fleet, and the ‘Mutine’ met him before 
noon.“ No mention is made of the ‘ Perseus’ joining: and since it 
was to her captain, being the senior, that Foote had intrusted oral 
details of every circumstance that had passed, ‘? and not improbably 
also a letter written the previous day, enclosing a copy of the 


37 Vindication, p. 191. *§ Ruffo to Foote, Vindication, p. 185. 
* Vindication, pp. 154, 155, 190. Ibid. pp. 135, 141, 
* ‘Foudroyant’s’ Log, Nicolas, iii. 508. *? Vindication, p. 141. 
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capitulation,“ Nelson did not learn the particulars of the latter 
until Foote himself joined him at 4 p.m.‘ Earlier on this same day, 
Nelson had taken the first step in the line of action which he 
pursued with steadiness throughout. He drew up a paper, styled 
‘ Observations on the Armistice concluded between the Cardinal 
and the French and Rebels, 24th June, 1799.“ The date applies 
not to the ‘ Armistice,’ but to his own paper, which will be spoken 
of throughout under the title of the Observations, to distinguish 
it from certain other papers afterwards quoted. The Observations 
contain, first, a statement of a report—afterwards found to be 
erroneous—which had reached him on 23 June, at sea, that an 
armistice had been signed, providing that if the French and 
rebels were not relieved in twenty-one days they should surrender 
the three castles, and be removed to a place of safety ‘at the 
expense of the King of the Two Sicilies.’ Upon this statement 
follows a course of reasoning, by which Nelson reached the conclu- 
sion that the arrival of either fleet, British or French, ‘ destroyed 
the compact.’** This being settled, and considering no valid 
compact to exist after the arrival of his fleet, he goes on in the same 
paper to make to the cardinal three propositions for further action; 
each of which afterwards formed the substance of three distinct 
papers, addressed in the following order of time to three different 
parties: 1. The ‘Declaration,’ to ‘the Neapolitan Jacobins’ in 
Uovo and Nuovo. 2. The ‘ Summons,’ sent to the French in St. 
Elmo. 3. The ‘Opinion,’ delivered to Ruffoin person, after the 
latter and Nelson had failed to agree. In the Observations, 
written before arrival, under the mistaken report, this order is 
exactly reversed. It is there proposed to Ruffo: 1, to send word to 
the enemy that the arrival of the fleet destroyed the compact ; 2, 
that the French be summoned to surrender within two hours; 3, 
that, ‘as to Rebels and Traitors, no power on earth has a right to 
stand between their gracious King and them; they must instantly 
throw themselves on the clemency of their Sovereign.’ 

It will be seen in the sequel that from these propositions 
Nelson never wavered, although he has been accused of a vrolte- 
face on the 26th; and it is to be presumed that he equally 
remained convinced of the accuracy of the reasonings by which he 
reached his decisions, embodied in the three propositions; for, 
when his action was called into question in Parliament, nearly a 
year later, it was the Observations, although they were based upon 
a mistaken report, that he sent to his intimate friend Davison, ‘to 
explain his conduct;’** and Davison with that view carried the 








48 Vindication, p.140. * ‘Seahorse’s’ Log, Nicolas, iii. 494. 
4© Observations, &c., Nicolas, iii. 385. 

47 Enonisn Historica Review, April 1898, p. 274. 
48 Nicolas, iii. 510. 
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paper to Lord Grenville,** then Foreign Secretary. In virtue of 
his conclusions, Nelson, the instant he came in sight of the flags of 
truce flying from the ‘ Seahorse,’ Foote’s frigate, and from the forts, 
made a signal annulling the truce. This was before 4 p.m., the 
hour when Foote came on board.®! 

After Foote had seen him, a letter, dated 24 June, 5 p.m., was 
written to Ruffo, in Nelson’s name and at his ‘request, by Sir 
William Hamilton, who acted throughout in apparent subordina- 
tion to Nelson. The attitude of the British ambassador towards 
the admiral throughout these incidents is worthy of note. In this 
letter it was said that Nelson now knew from Foote the terms of 
the capitulation; that he disapproved them; that he would not 
remain neuter; and ‘that he has detached to meet your Emi- 
nence the Captains Troubridge and Ball, who are fully informed of 
Lord Nelson’s sentiments, and will have the honour to explain them 
to your Eminence. My Lord hopes that the Cardinal Ruffo will 
agree with him, and that to-morrow, at the break of day, he will be 
able to act in concert with your Eminence.’** Whether the two 
captains who, the wind being light, preceded the ship in a rowing 
boat made more than one trip in performance of their mission 
cannot be said; from Nelson’s expression to Keith, ‘after much 
communication his Eminence desired to come on board and speak 
with me on his situation,’ * it seems likely that they did. They 
certainly carried to him the two papers, the Declaration to ‘the 
rebels and the Summons to the French, and most probably also 
the Observations; for to the latter is appended, in Nelson’s own 
hand, ‘Read and explained, and rejected by the Cardinal.’» 
During the night, 24-25 June, Nelson wrote to Duckworth, in 
immediate command of the ships outside, giving directions for the 
order of the fleet upon anchoring; and in his letter he mentioned 
that the cardinal and he had begun by disagreeing.” 

At 9 p.m. the flagship anchored for the night, abreast Naples, 
but outside. At daylight on the morning of the 25th, she shifted 
her berth near to the city;*” and the fleet, which had remained 
outside during the night, anchored towards noon in a close line of 
battle, two thirds of a cable between the ships. The cardinal 
having refused, categorically, either to send in the admiral’s 
Declaration to the castles Uovo and Nuovo, or to co-operate if 
the armistice were broken, and being abie to reach no conclusion 


*” Foote’s Vindication, p. 46. 5 Nicolas, iii. 392. 

51 ¢ Seahorse’s’ Log, Nicolas, iii. 494; Foote’s Vindication, p. 71,‘ Signal was 
made before it was possible for me to have any conversation with him.’ 

32 Diary éc., of the Rt. Hon. George Rose, i. 236. The italics are the author’s. 
Sacchinelli, Mem. sulla vita del Card. Ruffo (Rome, 1895), p. 230. 

33 Nicolas, iii. 392. Sacchinelli speaks of much going and coming. 

54 Nicolas, iii. 392. 55 Ibid. p. 386. 36 Ibid, p. 387. 

%* «Foudroyant’s’ Log, Nicolas, iii. 508. 
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with the two captains, came on board the flagship on the afternoon 
of the same day. A long and stormy interview between him and 
Nelson followed.** Neither party yielding his ground, Nelson gave the 
cardinal, in writing, the following written Opinion, which embodied 
the first of the three suggestions contained in the Observations :— 
‘ Foudroyant,’ 26 June 1799. 

Rear-Admiral Lord Nelson arrived with the British fleet the 24th 

June in the Bay of Naples, and found a treaty entered into with the 


Rebels, which, in his opinion, cannot be carried into execution, without 
the approbation of his Sicilian Majesty.” 


The date of this Opinion is misleading to-day, because it uses 
the now obsolete sea-time. The log of the flagship establishes that 
Ruffo’s visit was the afternoon of the 25th.” It is probable, from 
this, that the dates of the Declaration and the Summons, which both 
read the 25th, were really the afternoon of the 24th ; that sea-time 
was used in them, as it certainly was in the Opinion, which must 
therefore be dated on the afternoon of the 25th." In that case the 
Declaration and Summons could have been ready for Troubridge and 
Ball, starting after 5 p.m. of the 24th to go ashore. 

Another not wholly insignificant feature is to be remarked in 
the Opinion, as here quoted. The form is that occurring in the 
Order Book, and asserts that ‘ the treaty cannot be carried into exe- 
cution’ without the king’s approval. Writing to the commander- 
in-chief two days later, Nelson quoted it thus: ‘ The treaty ought 
not to be carried into execution, without the approbation of his Sici- 
lian Majesty, Earl St. Vincent—Lord Keith.’ © 

Here was a dead-lock, not only between the representatives of 
two allies, but between two representatives of the king of the two 
Sicilies. The admiral had with him overwhelming force, and full 
powers to act for the king. Before either or both of these advan- 
tages the cardinal was powerless to carry out the capitulation. He 
could only yield to superior force, but it was in his power to refuse 
co-operation in an act which he maintained to be in violation of 
pledges given by him, and of good faith. Such a breach would 
have been an open scandal, and an injury to the common cause, 
not to be healed by mere display of force on the admiral’s part. 
His arrival with his powers did indeed supersede the authority of 

58 *Foudroyant’s’ Log, Nicolas, iii. 392. 3° Nicolas, iii. 388, 

© Tbid. p. 508, note. 

* Nicolas gives both Opinion and Summons from the Order Book. The 


Declaration is from a copy in State Paper Office; but the copy of the Summons in 
that office agrees with the one in the Order Book. 

® Nicolas, iii. 393. The names of the British admirals do not occur in the 
copy of the Opinion given to Ruffo. Nelson seems to have an after-thought, that for 
validity the signature of his commander-in-chief, as well as of the king, was 
necessary, whereas the failure of either to approve caused the whole to fall. He 


seems to have learned, after penning the letter, that Keith had succeeded St. Vincent; 
which accounts for both names appearing. 
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Rufio as Vicar General; but it did not necessarily follow that 
Nelson would himself be able to wield the influence, and to exert the 
control of the cardinal over the rabble which followed him, even 
had he gone to the length of arresting him, which under his 
present instructions the conditions scarcely warranted. Moreover, 
the Russian and Turkish allies had agreed with the cardinal in the 
capitulation. ‘Nothing but my phlegm prevented an open 
rupture,’ said Sir William Hamilton. 

An open rupture, however, was avoided at the moment; .and 
the Opinion—‘ cannot be carried into execution, without the appro- 
bation of his Sicilian Majesty ’—having been rendered by Nelson, 
the cardinal went on shore. He then made a proclamation by 
trumpet throughout the city, and posted notifications as well, to 
the effect that 


the surrender of the castles of Uovo and Nuovo, concerted with the com- 
mandant of St. Elmo, is announced, and the public is notified not to 
molest, even by word, in person or in property, any one who should leave 
the castles or their surroundings, under penalty of being shot.®* 


At the same time he wrote to General Massa, commandant of 
Nuovo, notifying him that, 
although he himself, and the representatives of the allies, held as sacred 
and inviolable the treaty of Capitulation of the Castles, nevertheless the 
rear-admiral of the English squadron was not willing to recognise it, 
and therefore the garrisons were at liberty to avail themselves of the 5th 
article of the capitulation, as had been done by the patriots of St. 
Martin’s Hill, who had all departed by land. He therefore made this 
communication in order that, considering that the English commanded the 
sea, the garrisons might take such resolution as should best please them. 


Although this notification must be considered much less adequate 
than the simple method of sending in Nelson’s own Declara- 
tion and Opinion, it can scarcely be denied that the words in 
italics gave full knowledge to the garrisons that Nelson did not 
recognise the treaty, and that therefore the retreat by sea, which it 
stipulated, was, to say the least, closed as far as English power 
went. It justifies Nelson’s assertion that the garrisons, when they 
came out, did so ‘with this knowledge,’® viz. ‘that the treaty 
cannot be carried into execution’ without the approval of the king. 

To this communication from Ruffo, Massa replied : 

We have given your letter the interpretation which it merited. Firm, 
however, in our duties, we shall religiously observe the articles of the 
treaty agreed upon, persuaded that similar obligation must be held-by all 
the contracting parties who have therein solemnly taken part. For the 
rest, we cannot be either surprised or intimidated, and we shall resume 

* Maresca, Il Cavaliere Micheroux ; Archivio Storico per le province Napoletane, 


xix. p. 521. 
* Ibid, The italics are mine. ® Nicolas, iii. 406, 
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our hostile attitude, whenever it may happen that you compel us thereto 
by violence. 


He then asked an escort for a messenger to St. Elmo, for 
further conference with the commandant there ; after which a more 
precise reply might be given.® 

The garrisons continued in the castles, except such as left, or 
had already left, irregularly, despite the second article of the capitu- 
lation, which specified that they should hold them until the vessels 
were ready to convey to Toulon those who chose to go there. 

The same evening, 25 June, Ruffo wrote to Nelson also, in words 
which will be given later, to tell him that ‘the letter to the castles 
will have been sent off by this time.’ The character and contents 
of this ‘letter’ are not specified, but as the cardinal anticipated 
from it either a surrender at discretion, or an outburst of despair, 
on the part of the rebels, it may fairly be inferred that Nelson, 
who understood the allusion, was by it assured that his requirement 
of unconditional surrender had gone to them. This was the 
situation on the evening of the 25th, and during the ensuing night. 

Meanwhile a common standing ground had to be sought for 
Ruffo and Nelson, as many things needed to be settled. The 
disorder in the city approached anarchy, and it was essential that 
St. Elmo should not remain in the hands of the French ; for both 
circumstances threatened material injury, approaching destruction, 
to the city. The safety of the latter, and the cessation of the 
pillage and murder therein continually occurring, were the 
dominating ideas in the cardinal’s mind. These it was that had 
led him, originally disposed to severity, to yield such extremely 
liberal terms to the castles. As soon as they had surrendered, he 
hoped to devote the regular soldiery to the suppression of disorder. 
The next morning, 26 June, Hamilton wrote to him, in Nelson’s 
name, as follows : 


‘Lord Nelson begs me to assure your Eminence that he is resolved to do 
nothing which can break the Armistice which your Eminence has accorded to 
the castles of Naples.’ * 


It must be observed, and that carefully, that Nelson here 
promises to observe the armistice only—not the treaty of capitula- 
tion. It is not only interesting, but essential, to keep in mind his 
attitude towards the latter. It ‘cannot ’—or ‘ought not to ’—be 
carried into execution without the king’s approval. It is simply 
in a suspended condition, until approval or disapproval is given, 
neither of which is within his own power. Being thus inoperative, 
it follows that any thing done, any step taken, in accordance with 
its terms, has no sanction from the man who, from first to last, as 


% Archivio Storico, &c., xix. 522. 
* Sacchinelli, Mem. sulla vita del Cardinale Ruffo, p. 236. 
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Ruffo throughout knew, denied its validity and refused to consent 
to its execution. It might eventually become valid, if the king 
approved ; till then it was logically a blank sheet of paper, a mere 
organic structure into which the vital spark had not yet entered. 
It must be remembered also, that Nelson’s disapproval of the 
supposed armistice of twenty-one days has nothing to do with the 
armistice he actually found. The first, as understood by him, was 
in the nature of a treaty in itself, for it was stipulated that at its 
expiration the garrisons should go free; everything, armistice 
included, was embraced in one paper. The second was an armis- 
tice pure and simple; a mere cessation of hostilities—not stipu- 
lated, nor even mentioned, in the articles of the treaty—until the 
moment arrived for putting the capitulation into execution ; and 
that moment, Nelson contended, could not arrive until the appro- 
bation of the king was given. The treaty itself postponed the 
moment of execution to that when the vessels were ready to sail, 
which they were not when Nelson arrived. 

This Ruffo thoroughly well knew. He knew there was an 
armistice and a treaty. He knew also that Nelson had denied the 
validity of the latter, until ratified by the king. Consequently, 
when on the 26th he received a letter from Nelson, written im- 
mediately upon the receipt of his own on the 25th—the connexion 
between the two papers lies on the surface—he was in no way 
liable to draw from the former any such mistaken conclusions as it 
has since been sought to establish that he did. Nelson’s letter is 
not dated; but the date, 26 June, is fixed by the reference to 
Hamilton’s letter, which was dated. It will shortly hereafter be 
given in full, but is now postponed, because at this point it becomes 
necessary to adopt a somewhat more controversial method than has 
so far been employed in the treatment of our subject. The neces- 
sity arises from grave misrepresentations, recently made with 
regard to the transactions immediately following the events of the 
25th. In order to be entirely just, both to the assertions thus 
characterised and to the rebuttal of them, which I now seek to 
make, it is desirable to quote in full the passage in which they 
occur ; for the misrepresentation, if such it be, consists not merely 
in specific misstatements passing the bounds of pardonable error— 
which it is proposed to demonstrate—but in a general ingenious 
perversion of evidence, by suppression and distortion, through 
which an impression very contrary to truth, and most damaging to 
‘Nelson’s honour, is produced on a reader not familiar with the 
facts. ; 

The passage alluded to occurs in an article by Mr. F. P. Badham, 
in the Enexisn Historicat Review for April 1898, pp. 274-276. 


The foot-notes, except one embodied as a parenthesis, are omitted. 
Otherwise the passage is as follows : 
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Such was the situation on the evening of the 25th, but on the morning 
of the 26th Nelson executed a complete volte-face. The fact of the 
matter seems to be that Hamilton had succeeded in impressing upon him 
the extreme danger of an open rupture with the cardinal, such as now 
seemed imminent, especially after the arrival of the cardinal’s ultimatum 
(see above, p. 268), in which he threatened to restore the status quo. 
Hamilton had probably pointed out, too, that what could not well be done 
by force might be ‘decently’ done by a feint. At all events, whoever 
deserves the credit of originating it, that plan had been adopted; and 
accordingly, on the morning of 26 June, ‘after much reflection,’ Nelson 
authorised Hamilton to commence new operations with the following 
note to Ruffo: 


Lord Nelson hegs me to assure your Eminence that he is resolved to do 
nothing which can break the armistice (so Nelson had persisted in styling the 
Treaty, cf. ‘ Despatches,’ iii. 390-3) which your Eminence has accorded to the 
chateaux of Naples. 


Evidently Ruffo replied, taking exception to this assurance of Hamilton’s 
as inadequate, for Nelson presently writes himself: 


Tam just honoured with your Eminence’s letter, and as Sir W. Hamilton 
wrote this morning that I will not on any consideration break the armistice 
entered into by you, I hope your Eminence will be satisfied that I am supporting 
your ideas. I send once more Captains Troubridge and Ball. 


These two captains, who had previously been accredited by Hamilton 


as ‘thoroughly informed of the sentiments of Lord Nelson,’ came to 
Ruffo, and completed the impression which the letters above quoted 
would naturally convey. They verbally assured him that Nelson ‘ would 
not interfere with the execution of the capitulation.’ The following 
paper, founded on their verbal assurances, was then drawn up for them to 
sign : 

Captains Troubridge and Ball have authority on the part of Lord Nelson to 


declare that his lordship will not oppose the embarkation of the rebels and of 
the people who compose the garrisons of the castles. 


Troubridge and Ball demurred to signing on the ground that such 
formal signature would be an extension of their powers, having probably 
been forbidden to sign anything whatever. (Or was it with an inkling of 
what was to happen that they shrank from committing themselves more 
than they could help?) But though Troubridge and Ball left the paper 
unsigned, the exact accuracy of Ruffo’s report of their verbal assurance, 
‘Lord Nelson will not oppose, &c.’ (for it is on Ruffo’s testimony, recorded 
by his literary executor, Sacchinelli, that the above facts rest), is 
specifically confirmed by a letter of Hamilton’s, to be quoted presently. 


It is convenient to introduce here this extract from ‘a letter of 
Hamilton’s,’ to which I shall hereafter recur, though in Mr. 
Badham’s article it is to be found three pages further on (p. 278), 
outside of the limits of the passage here given. I introduce it here 
because it is said to confirm ‘ the exact accuracy of Ruffo’s report of 
their verbal assurance.’ It is hoped that the reader will note this 
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assertion carefully, for it will receive singular comment. Mr. 
Badham in introducing the extract writes as follows (pp. 277, 278):— 


If any lingering doubt remain that this result was brought about, not 
by a series of accidents, but by deliberate design, it is taken away by 
Hamilton’s reference, in his letter to Acton of 28 June: 


Lord Nelson kept the promise he had given to the Cardinal. He did not 


oppose the embarkation of the garrisons, but the garrisons once embarked, it 
became patent what he had done with them.” 


Thus, following the Italian documents, we are irresistibly led back to 
Foote’s view, that the garrisons were enticed out of the castles ‘ under 
pretence of putting the capitulation I had signed into execution.’ 


Resuming (after the above words, ‘to be quoted presently’), 
Mr. Badham continues (p. 275) :— 


After these letters of Nelson’s and Hamilton’s, and the supplementary 
explanations of the two captains, Ruffo could not reasonably raise 
further objections. That declaration of Nelson’s, ‘will not permit them 
to embark,’ even if it had been directly sent, was now distinctly rescinded. 
That written opinion, ‘ought not to be carried into execution,’ was 
rescinded too, for the two captains promised not only that Nelson ‘ would 
not oppose’ the execution, but also that he would land five hundred 
marines to assist. Ruffo was completely deceived; and, after deputing 
Micheroux to inform the garrisons that they must embark immediately, 
he wrote off to Hamilton thanking him for having used his moderating 
influence, and saying what a relief to his mind it was that affairs were 
being so happily concluded. 

Accordingly, Micheroux and the two captains visited the castles, and 
delivered Ruffo’s message. What grounds had the republicans for 
suspicion? It is true that, the night before, Ruffo had written to 
General Massa, the governor of Nuovo, informing him that Nelson ‘ has 
shown himself unwilling to recognise the treaty,’ and offering the 
garrisons a safe conduct over land ; but this intimation was all too vague, 
and whatever disquietude it left must have been dissipated by the 
assurances of the two captains. How unaware the republicans were of 
Nelson’s real intentions is conclusively shown by the fact of their 


rejecting Ruffo’s generous proposal, and complete misunderstanding of 
its true motive : 


We have given your letter the interpretation which it deserves. Standing 
firm to our duties, we shall religiously observe the articles of the treaty that has 
been concluded, persuaded that an equal obligation ought to bind all the con- 
tracting parties who have solemnly intervened. For the rest, we are not to be 


surprised or intimidated, and shall resume the hostile attitude if you attempt to 
constrain us by force. 


What the king’s mercy meant, the republicans knew right well; and 
as sane men it cannot be doubted that, on the afternoon of the 26th, 
they would have preferred availing themselves of Ruffo’s offer, never 
withdrawn, to coming out unconditionally, ‘ to be hanged or otherwise as 
their sovereign thought proper.’ 


* Dumas, I Borboni di Napoli, iv. 94-6. 
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I will now ask my readers to pause one moment, and to realise 
the general impression produced upon their mind by this passage 
as regards the straightforwardness and integrity of Nelson and of 
Troubridge, before I proceed to make upon it a running commen- 
tary, which shall show the specific errors it contains, the utterly 
insecure . foundations upon which it therefore rests, and the 
consequent falsity of the impression conveyed. 

It will be observed, first, that ‘ the complete volte-face ’ attributed 
to Nelson depends upon the assumption, wholly arbitrary and 
unfounded, that the treaty and the armistice were one and the 
same thing ; as the writer more explicitly affirms by saying that 
Nelson persisted in styling the treaty the armistice. The armistice 
began before the treaty, on the 17th ; was interrupted on the 18th ; 
and resumed on the 19th. The projet of the capitulation was not 
signed until the 21st, and the final terms not until the 23rd. The 
armistice, continuous from the 19th, had no need to be renewed after 
the formal completion of the capitulation, and the signatories of the 
latter naturally observed it without further action, while awaiting the 
evacuation. On the 24th Nelson arrived, notified Ruffo that the 
treaty was by him disapproved, and on the 25th gave him the 
written Opinion that it could not be executed, unless and until 
approved by the king. Nelson undoubtedly at first intended also 
to break the armistice, and to proceed at once to hostilities. The 
change of purpose in this particular may be called a volte-face, if the 
term pleases; but there was no volte-face as to the treaty. The 
independent existence of the two is clear from the dates just cited. 
That Nelson so understood them is also clear from his expression 
to Keith, ‘I used every argument in my power to convince the 
Cardinal that the Treaty and Armistice was® at an end by the arrival 
of the fleet.’ 7° The two were, and were by him recognized to be, two 
separate things; as Foote, his great accuser, says: ‘A treaty or 
capitulation may be infamous: an armistice or cessation from 
hostility cannot deserve this term.’”' At the same time it is to 
be admittéd that Nelson at times spoke of the armistice as in- 
famous, and of the treaty as infamous, both, in his opinion, 
meriting that epithet; but the phrase, ‘Treaty and Armistice’ 
shows his apprehension of their separate existence.” 


® «Were’ would have been more proper, but Nelson’s grammar was ever un- 
certain. Thus he writes just afterwards: ‘The Rebels came out of the Castles, 
which was immediately occupied by marines.’ 

Nicolas, iii. 393. "! Vindication, p. 13. 

72 In one only instance that I have noticed does there appear a semblance even of 
confusion, in Nelson’s words, between the treaty and the armistice. This occurs in 
a prefatory brief to the Observations, made upon the supposed 21 days’ armistice, 
which was, in form, a treaty, containing an armistice as one of its essential conditions. 
On the copy in the Order Book, or in the State Paper Office, or both (Nicolas does not 
state), he prefixed in his own hand this note: ‘ Opinion delivered before I saw the 
treaty of Armistice, &c., and only from reports met at sea.’ The expression ‘ treaty 
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On the same foundation rests the insinuation, ‘Hamilton 
probably pointed out that what could not well be done by force 
might be “decently” done by feint.’ The words ‘ probably’ and 
‘feint’ are seemingly employed to soften the fact that Hamilton is 
here accused of suggesting, and Nelson of adopting, a discreditable 
trick, in order to a truly infamous deception. The truth is, that 
though Nelson had annulled the truce by signal, the signal applied 
only to the naval vessels under his command ; intimation to the 
enemy of an intention to resume hostilities was necessary by the 
laws of war, and that had not been given. After consideration, 
Nelson decided not to break the armistice, and this change of 
purpose he duly conveyed to the cardinal by letter from Hamilton. 
The assumption, whether by Ruffo or by the writer under dis- 
cussion, that by allowing the armistice he validated the treaty, when 
he had given a written opinion that the latter could not be executed, 
is purely gratuitous; and rests for foundation upon the initial 
mistake that the armistice and treaty were the same thing. 

The inference, ‘ Evidently Ruffo replied, taking exception to this 
assurance of Hamilton’s as inadequate,’ is, in default of the supposed 
letter of Ruffo, equally gratuitous. It would be quite as possible— 
quite as evident—that Ruffo expressed gratification that there would 
at least be no immediate attack upon the castles. For Ruffo’s ‘ ideas,’ 
which Nelson hopes the cardinal is satisfied he is supporting, were 
primarily to save the city from great injury by the continuance, on 
the one hand, of fighting and firing from the castles, and on the 
other from the anarchy and sacking prevailing among the 
lazzaroni and his own semi-brigand forces. These, and not his 
own predisposition to clemency, had led Ruffo to grant so easy a 
capitulation ; and while it cannot be denied that he claimed the 
treaty to be binding, it is certain that his leading idea was to 
save the city, and this idea was supported by Nelson when he 
allowed the armistice. The latter summed up the difference 
between them thus to Duckworth : ‘ The Cardinal thinks one house 
in Naples to be prized more than his Sovereign’s honour.’ 

Not only, however, is all this antecedently the more probable 
solution, but the understanding between Ruffo and Nelson was 
more exact and more explicit than has heretofore appeared. I 


of Armistice’ is vague. It must be remembered that the object of the note clearly is 
to show the occasion of the paper’s being written, in terms as brief as possible. In 
the Observations, Nelson, for Ruffo’s: information, had stated his views upon a treaty 
which embodied an armistice as one of its terms, as at Calvi, Transmitting them 
afterwards for the information of his superiors, or of a successor, he briefly notes the 
time and the occasion (reports at sea) of their being written. Whatever meaning be 
attached to the expression, it is not adequate, in my judgment, to overcome the 
accuracy with which the supposed armistice, the real armistice, and the capitula- 
tion, are distinguished from each other in Nelson’s letter to Keith of 27 June, and in 
the communications of Hamilton and of himself to Rufio, of 24, 25, and 26 June, 
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had advanced thus far, and beyond, in my discussion of the sub- 
ject, when there most fortunately came into my hands a letter, 
written by Ruffo to Nelson during the evening succeeding their in- 
terview of the 25th. This letter, from its contents, appears almost 
certainly to be the one that drew forth Nelson’s reply of the 26th, 
which Mr. Badham, in furtherance of his argument, mutilates, as 
will be shown. From it appears, first, that Ruffo had, as Acton 
wrote, ‘ yielded to the admiral’s wise and steady declarations,’ * and, 
secondly, that though thus yielding, he did, if Sacchinelli rightly 
reports, endeavour indirectly to evade the consequences to the 
garrisons of Nelson’s determination. 
The letter is as follows : 


Your Excellency,—The letter to the castles will have been sent off 
by this time, and if there is hope that they will surrender at discretion, 
it may meet with success, as they see the increase of the force, and in 
case they should wish to attack, it will be well that we find ourselves in 
force to destroy them.” I therefore beg your excellency to disembark 
1200 men, whom it would be well to place in position to proceed after- 
wards against St. Elmo, and therefore I offer for their quarters my house, 
which is vacant and very large. . . . It is also difficult to be reached by 
bombs. . . . I hope that your excellency will favour me, since there have 
already this evening been hostilities from §. Elmo, and there is no time 
to lose. With the greatest respect and profound esteem, I am, Your 
Excellency’s true and most devoted servant 

P. della Madalena, June 25, 1799. 
F. Card. Rurro, V.G.” 


His Excellency Rear Admiral Nelson. 


It seems quite evident, therefore, that on the evening of the 25th, 
the day on which Ruffo visited the flagship during the afternoon, 
he wrote to Nelson saying that ‘ the letter to the castles will have 
been sent off by this time.’ Taken in connexion with the matter 
heretofore in dispute between them, and with the fact that Ruffo, 
as Maresca shows, had himself written a letter to the garrisons, 
conveying, in his own words, the decision of Nelson, there seems 
no room left to doubt that ‘the letter’ was Nelson’s letter to the 
castles, which Ruffo had heretofore refused to send, and that 
Nelson must so have understood. Whether Ruffo spoke truth 
or not, whether by the letter he meant Nelson’s, or his own in- 
adequate rendering of it, the assurance is there, and justifies fully 
Nelson’s assertion that the rebels received ‘ this Opinion,’ and had 
‘this knowledge.’ 

We come next to an extraordinary mutilation of a quotation. 


73 Nicolas, vii. p. clxxxvi. 

4 «Ta lettera ai castelli sard andata a questa ora, e se vi é da sperare che si 
diano a discressione potra succedere, perché vedono |’ aumento della forza, e qualora 
volessero attaccare sara bene che ci trovino in forza per distruggerli.’ 

7% British Museum, Add. MSS. 34944, fol. 238 
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Nelson’s reply of the 26th, ‘I am just honoured,’ etc., is deliberately 
cut in twain; as will be seen by comparing it, as given by Mr. 
Badham (supra, p. 487), with that which Nelson actually wrote, 
which was as follows :— 


I am just honoured with you Eminence’s letter; and as His Excel- 
lency Sir William Hamilton has wrote you this morning, that I will not 
on any consideration break the armistice entered into by you, I hope 
your Eminency will be satisfied that I am supporting your ideas. I send 
once more Captains Troubridge and Ball [, to arrange with your Eminency 
everything relative to an attack on St. Elmo: whenever your army and 
cannon are ready to proceed against it, I will land 1200 men to go with 
them, under the present armistice. I have only to rejoice that His 
Britannic Majesty’s fleet is here, to secure the city of Naples from all 
attacks by sea—I am etc., 


NEtson].76 


It will be observed that Mr. Badham’s amputation of the pas- 
sages here inclosed in brackets is not merely to give what is 
necessary, and no more. That may have been the intention ; it 
is not the effect. By substituting a period for a comma after the 
name of Ball, and by eliminating all that follows, the purport and 
limitation of the captains’ mission are concealed, and upon that 
concealment is based the implication that the captains were fully 
accredited at this time to express Nelson’s views upon a subject not 
mentioned in the letter they bore ; even to the extent of virtually 
making a verbal engagement as to what Nelson intended to do and 
would do. And upon this promise, stated thus to have been 
intimated, the argument proceeds that Ruffo, being entirely 
deceived, ordered the garrisons at once to embark, and thus placed 
them in the clutches of Nelson and the king. 

Now, it is perfectly clear, because distinctly stated by Nelson, 
that the errand of the captains on the 26th was ‘to arrange with 
your Eminency everything relative to an attack on St. Elmo ;’ and 
there is no mention of any other purpose whatever. The letter of 
the 24th had indeed accredited them as ‘fully informed of Lord 
Nelson’s sentiments ;’ but upon what subject? Upon the treaty, 
the terms of which he had just learned from Foote, upon his 
resolve not to remain neuter, and upon his hopes that they might 
‘act in concert against the enemy; nothing more. To argue that 
because an envoy has received to-day credentials to represent his 
principal’s views on one subject, stated in writing, and two days 
later is sent on an entirely different matter, equally clearly defined 
in writing, he is on the second occasion empowered to say that his 
principal has changed his mind on the first subject, but will not 


6 Nicolas, iii. 394. The jialics are mine. ‘This morning’ was 26 June, the date 
of Hamilton’s letter. 
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put it in writing, is clearly untenable; especially when the princi- 
Ruffo had in his hands two written 
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papers by Nelson—one the letter of the 24th, brought to him by 
the captains, the other the Opinion, given him personally by Nelson 
—in both which it was distinctly stated that the capitulation would 
not be allowed. A child, in the face of such papers, would not 
have accepted the assurance of a second party, unaccompanied by 
a written retractation by the principal. The only probability given 
to this argument, which rests upon the statement of Sacchinelli, 
Ruffo’s biographer, is obtained by cutting out that part of Nelson’s 
letter of the 26th which defined, and limited, as Troubridge, even 
according to Sacchinelli, said, the powers he and Ball possessed. 
They had absolutely no powers whatever, except to arrange for the 


attack on St. Elmo. 


That ‘ Troubridge and Ball demurred to signing, on the ground 
that such formal signature would be an extension of their powers,’ 
is a statement which perverts, by suppression and insinuation, the 


account by Sacchinelli, upon which alone it rests. 


words are : 


Sacchinelli’s 


Troubridge wrote with his own hand this declaration, but would not 
sign it, saying that they had been charged and accredited with the letter 
of June 24 to treat by voice concerning military operations, and not at 


all, in writing, affairs pertaining to diplomacy. 


It perverts by suppression, in not mentioning their limitation 


to military affairs; by insinuation, in the expression ‘formal 
signature being an extension of their powers,’ for it was not the 
formal signature, but the treating on diplomatic matters at all, 
that was then beyond their scope. That Sacchinelli was in error in 
saying Troubridge wrote with his own hand, Mr. Badham admits.” 
He might with little pains have seen that Sacchinelli was equally 


mistaken in saying ‘the letter of June 24.’ 


The captains’ mission 


proceeded on the letter of 26 June, and was of a purely military 
character ; and Troubridge, ‘whose honour,’ to use St. Vincent’s 
words, ‘ was as bright as his sword,’ spoke only truth when he said 


that he was then limited to military operations. 


Sacchinelli does 


not mention Nelson’s letter of the 26th, which indicates either that 
he did not know of it, or that he carelessly suppressed it; either 
supposition being very damaging to his authority. He attributes 
their present mission to bringing Hamilton’s letter of 26 June, 
which does not mention them, instead of to Nelson’s of the same 


date, which does. 


The same unfortunate tendency to insinuate subterfuge is seen 
in the succeeding words of the writer—‘ having probably been for- 





** Tn a note on p. 275. 
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bidden to sign anything whatever. (Or was it with an inkling of 
what was to happen that they shrank from committing themselves 
more than they could help ?).’ The innuendo is of the same nature 
as in the case of Hamilton, before noticed. In doubtful matters, a 
suggested solution is doubtless often permissible ; but not sugges- 
tion of evil, where men’s repute is at stake, especially when there 
is contrary evidence so strong as in the closing words of Nelson’s 
letter, omitted by Mr. Badham. Nor does the word ‘ probably,’ used 
in both instances, soften the implication. It must be left to the 
candid reader to determine whether touches like this do not impart, 
by insinuation, to the whole passage a colour not justified by the 
facts. That the alleged paper was drawn up for the captains to sign 
is very possible. The particular statement of Sacchinelli, that 
Troubridge himself wrote it, being untrue, and his ignoring 
Nelson’s letter of the 26th, go far to invalidate his testimony, 
which is all we here have on Ruffo’s side of the case. For we have 
now to touch upon the next most extraordinary misstatement, by 
the side of which even the mutilation of Nelson’s letter grows 
small. 

Ruffo’s testimony, according to Sacchinelli, which, as erroneous 
in two particulars, sorely needs corroboration, receives it, so our 
writer says, from a letter of Hamilton’s which he will quote shortly. 
This quotation we have already given (supra, p. 488). Will the 
reader believe that Hamilton did not write those words, thus 
gravely adduced ? They are merely the comment of that prince of 
romancers, M. Alexandre Dumas, upon what Hamilton had written ; 
—the inference of M. Dumas, whatever value may be attributed to 
that. The error occurs thus: M. Dumas in his work, I Borboni di 
Napoli, gives, with some elimination, Hamilton’s letter to Acton 
(the Sicilian Prime Minister at Palermo) of 28 June. In the midst of 
it he interrupts Hamilton’s narrative to interject his own comment, 
which has been gravely quoted in this passage as the words of 
Hamilton. The justice of Dumas’ inference each person may 
estimate for himself—to me it seems wholly unfounded ; but, be it 
good or bad, it is Dumas, not Hamilton, who speaks. Here follows, 
translated, so much of the text from Dumas’ book as is necessary 
to show the character of the mistake. Hamilton writes : 


Lord Nelson thought himself sufficiently authorised’* to take pos- 
session of the polaccas, and to anchor them in the midst of the British 
squadron, where they remain at the disposition of His Majesty. .. . 


This is followed by the comment of Dumas himself, printed by 
Mr. Badham as if it were Hamilton’s own :— 


Lord Nelson, therefore, had kept the promise he had given to the 


“18 By a letter received 28 June from the king. See Rose’s Diaries, i. 238. 
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Cardinal. He had not opposed the embarkation of the garrison, but the 
garrison once embarked, it appears what he had done with it.’ 


Then follow sentences which Mr. Badham omits :— 


That is a thing which surpasses by far the Punic faith so much 
reproached to Carthage. 


After this Sir William Hamilton continues: ‘ Affairs cannot 
go worse for their Sicilian Majesties,’ etc.*° 

We are all liable to error—to oversight; but error is not 
pardonable when evidently careless, and when directed to the 
destruction of a dead man’s reputation. M. Dumas was perfectly 
fair and accurate in his dealing with the matter. Not only are 
Hamilton’s words carefully guarded by quotation marks, but, as 
seen, when they are resumed, a phrase is introduced which makes 
the fact that they are so perfectly clear: ‘Sir William Hamilton 
continues.’ 

Next follows another attempt to confound things which differ, 
as armistice and capitulation differ. Permission to embark is 
brought into close connexion with an alleged promise of the 
captains for Nelson, that he ‘“ would not oppose” the execution,’ 
and the impression is produced that, if not the same thing, they 
imply the same sanction ; whereas, in fact, embarkation (which, 
as they did embark, it is reasonable to suppose was allowed) is 
quite as consistent with Nelson’s demand for unconditional sur- 
render, as it is with the terms Ruffo granted. Nelson had 
permitted the armistice, while rejecting the first capitulation. In 
accepting surrender on his own terms—unconditional—he allowed 
embarkation, awaiting the king’s decision. Mr. Badham has 
followed the method of Sacchinelli, who gives the facsimile of the 
alleged declaration of the captains, ‘Lord Nelson will not oppose 
the embarkation ;’ while in the text (p. 236) he quotes them as 
declaring, ‘ Nelson will not prevent the execution of the capitula- 
tion.” That any promise, expressed or implied, was given not to 
oppose the execution of the terms granted by Ruffo, depends wholly 
upon Sacchinelli, shown to be wrong in two points, viz. that 
Troubridge wrote the paper with his own hand, and that their 
authority was derived from the letter of the 24th; not to speak of 
the discrepancy between the facsimile and the text. The sole 
support to Sacchinelli’s assertion of the promise is an alleged ex- 
pression of Sir William Hamilton's, proved to have proceeded not 
from him, but from Dumas. 


The statement that the captains further promised that Nelson 


*® Le.‘ with his promise.’ Mr. Badham translates: ‘the garrisons once embarked, 
it became patent what he had done with them.’ In the original it stands: ‘si vede 
che cosa ne aveva fatto.’ 


* Dumas, IZ Borboni di Napoli, iv. 95, 96. 
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‘ would land marines to assist in the execution’ of the capitula- 
tion is again an error, based on a letter of Hamilton’s, given in 
full by Dumas, but here mangled and garbled. The reader is 
referred to the original,*' which is dated 27 June. In it will be 
found two statements: one, that Nelson had promised to give all 
the assistance that the fleet could give for the service of the king ; 
the other, some lines further, separated by a period, that, the 
embarkation of the rebels having been arranged, five hundred 
marines will be landed to garrison the castles.** The two, relating 
to different times and conditions, are brought together, to con- 
stitute a promise of which there is no other proof; and itis quietly 
assumed throughout that it was impossible any other arrangement 
could have been made than for the execution of the original treaty. 
The disentanglement of errors like these, from the company of 
partial truths in which they are inserted, is proverbially difficult. 

Mr. Badham’s next misstatement, like two or three of the pre- 
ceding, is easily exposed. ‘ Ruffo,’ he says, ‘ was completely deceived.’ 
Sacchinelli is our only authority as to Ruffo’s impressions in this 
transaction, and these are his words :— 


The Cardinal, although he suspected that there might be bad faith in 
this,** not wishing to dispute with those two captains, concerned himself 
no further than to charge Minister Micheroux to accompany them to the 
castles, to arrange with the republican commanders the execution of the 
articles stipulated.** 


Ruffo evidently was not deceived any further than he chose to 
be. Sacchinelli’s version of Micheroux’ mission—‘ to arrange the 
execution of the articles stipulated,’ i.e. of the treaty—must be 
taken with the large allowance due to his errors before indicated, 
and, in my judgment, to a general looseness of statement and 
tendency to assumptions. He also asserts afterwards that ‘the 
English themselves executed the treaty which they at first refused 
to recognise.’ Against this assumption—for, lacking other proof, 
such it is—is to be set Nelson’s written Opinion, still on record, 
that the treaty could not be executed without the king’s approval. 
There is no proof that the admiral ever receded from this 
position. Ruffo had no ground to believe he had, except the 
alleged promise of the captains, of which adequate proof is 


*' T Borboni di Napoli, iv. 87, 88. 

* As there has come to my notice some perplexity at the seeming discrepancy 
between Nelson’s letter of 26 June, promising to land 1,200 men, thenumber Ruffoasked, 
and the fact that 500 only were landed the same day, I explain that Nelson’s letter was 
written before the garrisons accepted the terms, and referred only to the enterprise 
against St. Elmo. Upon the surrender 500 marines were landed to occupy Nuovo 
and Uovo. When ready to act against St. Elmo, Nelson asked that these be relieved 
by Neapolitan troops, in order to make up the promised British reinforcement of 
1,200. 

* The alleged verbal promise, yet refusal to sign. * Sacchinelli, p. 237. 
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wanting ; nor could any verbal promise of an envoy supersede the 
written statement of his principal, near at hand, To thisis to be 
added Nelson’s written statement to Keith,® his commander-in- 
chief, and to Earl Spencer,“ the First Lord of the Admiralty, both 
within three weeks of the transaction, that the rebels came out of 
the castles with the knowledge that the treaty was by him dis- 
allowed,* and that they must submit themselves to the king’s 
determination ** upon it. 

In fact, amid much conflict of testimony among Italian 
witnesses, this has always been by far the most probable account. 
It is also the solution accepted by the recent Italian writer, the 
Marchese Maresca, who sums up his narrative by saying: ‘ It is 
allowable to suppose that Micheroux, together with the two English- 
men (Troubridge and Ball), arranged with the commanders of the 
forts that the capitulation should be executed upon lines subordi- 
nated to the declarations of Nelson. There was no longer room to 
speak of an unmodified execution, after the declarations of the 
English (admiral) and after the enforced adhesion of Ruffo.” Only 
an unconditional surrender could at that moment be discussed ; 
and if conditions were offered, they could only be most briefly 
these, that the patriots should surrender the castles, purely and 
simply, that those who wished to go to Toulon should embark and 
remain in the roads, the remainder in the forts, until the deter- 
mination of the king in both cases was known.’ *° Ruffo’s letter of 
the 25th to Nelson, published for the first time in this article, 
clinches Maresca’s argument. 

It will be noted that Mr. Badham misrepresents Ruffo’s mission 
of Micheroux to the forts, as given by his authority, Sacchinelli. 
According to the latter, Micheroux’ instructions were not that the 
garrisons ‘must embark immediately ;’ they were that he should, 
in conjunction with the captains, arrange with the republican 
commanders for the execution of the articles stipulated.’ Slight- 
ing allusion only is made by Mr. Badham to the letter sent by Ruffo 
to the garrisons on the night of the 25th, warning them that 
Nelson would not recognise the treaty: ‘The intimation was all 
too vague, and whatever disquietude it left must have been dissi- 
pated by the assurances of the captains.’ That such assurances 
were given is not only not proved; the authority that alleges them 
has been discredited. Ruffo’s intimation, also—previously given 
in full in this article—was not vague, though less peremptory than 
Nelson’s own. Finally, Nelson himself not only made the state- 

* Nicolas, iii. 393. 6 Thid. p. 406. 

* Ibid. p. 388. * Ibid. p. 386. 

8° Maresca accepts the words of Acton to Nelson (Nicolas, vii. p. elxxxvi. note), 
‘ The Cardinal yielded to your wise and steady declaration.’ 


” Archivio Storico per le Province Napoletane, xix. 525-26, 
*' Sacchinelli, p. 237. 
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ments quoted to Keith and to Spencer, but less than a year after- 
ward also asserted: ‘On Ruffo’s refusal to send in a joint declara- 
tion to the French and Rebels, I sent in my note, and on which the 
Rebels came out of the castles.’ *? If the present writer has demon- 
strated, as clearly as he hopes he has, the utter untrustworthiness 
of Sacchinelli’s story about the verbal assurances by Troubridge 
and Ball, what difficulty remains to accepting that the republican 
commanders were notified of the real state of the case by the 
captains, and that Acton spoke truly in saying that Ruffo yielded 
to Nelson’s declaration; under protest possibly, but yielded ? 
Nelson’s words, ‘I sent in my note,’ correspond precisely to Ruffo’s 
the evening after their interview, ‘ the letter to the castles will have 
been sent off by this time.’ It went from Nelson, without Ruffo’s 
adhesion. 

So much of this article had been written when the writer 
received from the Director of the Rivista Marittima—to whom he 
takes this opportunity of expressing his thanks for much courtesy 
and assistance received—two Italian pamphlets on the same 
subject, published during 1898, subsequent to the article in the 
Eneuish Historica Review, which seems to have occasioned 
them, at least in part. These are entitled ‘ Nelson e Caracciolo,’ 
by Francesco Lemmi,* and ‘ Nelson, Caracciolo, e la Republica 
Napoletana,’ by Pasquale Villari;® the latter being a review in the 
Nuova Antologia—by a writer whose high reputation has’ been 
deservedly gained in other fields of history—of the former, which 
appears to be the work of a still youthful student. It is extremely 
singular to find in these, and especially in the former, the same line 
of argument, the same ignoring or perversion of evidence, in the 
matter of the third charge, that characterise their English prede- 
cessor. Sacchinelli’s account, loose and erroneous as it is, is followed 
where it discredits the British admiral and his officers ; is perverted 
in other places where it does not.® Signor Villari, following herein 
Signor Lemmi and Mr. Badham, states, as a starting-point in his 
argument, that Nelson ‘ having entered the Gulf of Naples, and 
understood more precisely the capitulation already signed, notified 
Ruffo that he did not consider valid an armistice which had not been 
approved by the king, to whom the rebels should surrender uncon- 
ditionally. And he called it armistice, although he knew it was 
capitulation, as if to signify that the latter for him did not exist, 
and that he recognised nothing further than the fact of hostilities 
suspended.’ The fact is that Hamilton’s letter of 24 June, in 
Nelson’s name, given by Sacchinelli (p. 280) and by Rose (vol. i. 


% Nicolas, iv. p. 232. The italics are mine. 

%3 Florence, 1898. * Rome, 1899. 

* The treatment of the third charge by Lemmi will be found summarised in his 
pamphlet, J7I* Domanda, pp. 47-50. 

% Villari, p. 10. Villari himself italicises armistice. 
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p. 236), speaks throughout of the capitulation and never once uses 
the word armistice ; while Nelson’s own Opinion to Ruffo, 25 June, 
says ‘ treaty’ and never once armistice. The trend of this argument 
of course is, that when Nelson on the 26th said he would observe the 
armistice, he meant that he would observe the capitulation. Most 
singular of all, Signor Lemmi walks straight into the same hole as 
Mr. Badham, in confounding Dumas’ comment with Hamilton’s 
words, and gravely adducing it as corroborative evidence ;* nor 
does Signor Villari correct him. What can be said when men 
deal thus with evidence? Surely, since first the blind led the 
blind, never did both fall into a ditch more clearly yawning before 
the dullest vision. One has but to pursue the quotation, fully 
given above in this article, to its end, to realise the comical result 
to which it leads; for, with equal truth, Sir William Hamilton 
can be made gravely to compliment himself, to Acton, upon the 
similarity of his recent action, and that of Nelson, to the in- 
famies which had given to Punic faith the notoriety of a proverb. 

It would be vain to deal seriously with such arguments; and, 
besides, to do so would be but to lead a reader over the line of dis- 
proof already traversed. Signor Lemmi, however, with the logical 
consistency of the Latin intellect, fearlessly formulates against 
Nelson the final charge, which his English coadjutor either fails to 
realise or fails to frame: ‘It may therefore with reason be asserted 
that Nelson lied, knowingly, when he wrote to Lord Keith (27 
June, 1799), to Lord Spencer (19 March, 1800%), and to Lord 
Davison (9 May, 1800), that the Rebels embarked, knowing that 
the maintenance of the capitulation depended upon the decision 
of the King. And, however repugnant to his character of a proud 
and valiant warrior, we are forced to remember that he drew the 
rebels into the net by a fraud, and delivered them, without mercy, 
to the executioner.’ % 

If Nelson so lied and so acted, let the truth indeed be demon- 
strated, and let us mourn in the bitterness of our hearts the fall of 
a noble spirit. But, if proof fall far short of demonstration, the 
man’s life, before and after, is proof of the weightiest kind that the 
accusation is false; else character and reputation have lost the 
worth we are accustomed to attribute to them. More, that value 
which they justly bear, in the eyes of thinking men, calls for the 
sternest condemnation upon the traducer, where carelessness in 
making the charge is shown, much more if carelessness be so gross, 
yet so elusive to ordinary search, as the present writer thinks 
he has shown it to be. 


* Lemmi, p. 49. Both Italians seem to have followed Mr. Badham blindly in 
these instances. 

** So Lemmi gives the date. It is to be presumed he refers to the letter of 13 
July 1799, where the statement occurs. Nicolas gives no letter to Spencer of 19 March 
1800; nor do I know of any such. *° Lemmi, p. 50. 
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AsI have mentioned at the beginning of this article, I have 
passed over the question of the powers under which Nelson acted 
on this occasion, though I am convinced that he had received such 
powers from the king of the Two Sicilies, and with a full knowledge 
of the king’s general intentions as regards the insurgents, which 
had long before been communicated to Ruffo, who had disobeyed 
his orders and exceeded his authority in granting the terms he 
did. To show this with satisfactory fulness would unduly prolong 
this paper,'®° which is therefore concluded with the following sum- 
mary of the decisive points, believed to have been established :— 

1. When Nelson arrived in Naples, 24 June, 1799, he found an 
armistice existing with the forts Nuovo and Uovo, and also a 
capitulation signed, the moment for executing which, as prescribed 
by its own terms, had not yet arrived. 

2. Heinstantly notified Ruffo that he would not allow the 
capitulation, and sent him at the same time a message to the 
enemy to that effect, which Ruffo refused to deliver. 

3. Next day, 25 June, he gave Ruffo a written Opinion that the 
capitulation could not take effect until approved by the king. 
There is no evidence that he ever receded from that position, 
which was given in writing. 

4. On the evening of the 25th, execution not yet having 
taken place, Ruffo did notify the garrison, in his own words, if not in 
those of Nelson, that the latter was unwilling to recognisé the 
treaty ; of which action he also informed Nelson, by a letter dated 
the same evening. To this the commander of Nuovo, senior 
officer among the republicans, made a reply; which proves that 
then, if not before, he knew the stand taken by Nelson. 

5. Nelson’s promise, given 26 June, to observe the armistice 
in no way involved his attitude towards the capitulation ; and 
was given for reasons independent of the latter. 

6. The account of the assurances said to have been given 
by Troubridge and Ball is attended with so much error as to be 
extremely suspicious ; the more so as the assurances are antece- 
dently improbable, and the captains demonstrably had no authority 
to give them. 

7. At the interview between the commandants of the forts 


100 My argument on this head is briefly given in the revised edition of my Life of 
Nelson. The authorities are here given for reference, viz.: 1. Nicolas, iii. pp. 491-3, 
522-3 (note), Letter of the king of the Two Sicilies to Lord Nelson, 10 June, 1799. 
2. Diaries, etc., of Rt. Hon. George Rose, i. pp. 231-6, Instructions of king to 
Neapolitan generals, especially Articles 2, 4, 7,10. 3. The letter of Sir W. Hamilton 
to the Foreign Office, 14 July, 1799, Record Office. 4. Letter of same to Charles 
Greville, 14 July, 1799, Alfred Morrison Collection, No. 405. 5. Dumas, I Borboni di 
Napoli, letters of King to Ruffo, 1 May, 1799 (v. p. 239), and of 17 June (p. 253); and 
of the queen to Ruffo, 21 June, Dumas (iv. p.77); or in Arch. Stor. per le prov. Nap., 
1880, p. 576. 
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on the one hand, and Troubridge and Ball on the other, on 
the afternoon of 26 June, it is—at the very least— quite as probable 
that the insurgents yielded to Nelson’s terms as that Nelson 
yielded to theirs. Lemmi, in laying stress upon the words, ‘a 
tenore della capitolazione,’ in Minichini’s report of the surrender 
of Uovo, assumes, on the sole authority of Sacchinelli, contrary to 
Nelson’s statement and to the opinion of Maresca, as well as of 
the present writer, that the terms of final capitulation under the 
stern exigence of Nelson, and the guns of the British fleet, were 
the same as those signed by Ruffo and Foote. 

8. No case has been made out against Nelson’s own con- 
temporary statement that the rebels came out with full knowledge 
that the capitulation was disallowed. On the contrary, Ruffo’s 
letter to him, on the evening of 25 June, clearly implies that his 
ultimatum was then being conveyed to them. Sacchinelli’s 
account, with all that is alleged in support of it, has been shown to 
be so tainted with errors as to have no weight against Nelson’s 
word, supported by his general reputation for integrity. 

It remains only to add that the garrisons quitted the castles, 
and embarked in the vessels, on the evening of 26 June, nearly twenty- 
four hours after Ruffo’s intimation to them, and forty-eight after 
Nelson sent to Ruffo his own determination not to observe the 
capitulation, together with a message for the enemy to that effect. 

A. T. Manan. 





Notes and Documents 


SOME LEGAL TEXTS IN THE LEICESTER VELLUM BOOK. 


1. In the Leicester Vellum Book, which appears to have been 
begun in the fourteenth century,’ there is (No. 40) a version of 
the ‘ Expositiones Vocabulorum ’ which it may be worth while to 
add to the many that are already in print. In his edition of the 
Red Book of the Exchequer Mr. Hubert Hall gives a table of 
printed and manuscript copies (pp. cxiii-cxiv), a full account of 
the document and discussion of its authorship (pp. ececlvi-cecexv), 
and in the text (pp. 1032-1089) he quotes a number of alternative 
readings. In Wiilcker’s ‘ Altenglisches Lesebuch,’ i. 178, there is 
a good list of the original meanings of the old English words that 
appear in these strangely garbled forms. 

. 2. The document known as the ‘ Assisa Panis et Cervisie,’ at 
one time dated 51 Henry III, has been printed in the ‘ Statutes of 
the Realm,’ i. 199, with the variants found in an exemplification 
entered on the Patent Rolls of 2 Richard II, and in the ‘ Liber 
Horn.’ The passages which are peculiar to the Leicester version 
are italicised. The document is No. 19 in the Vellum Book. 

3. Nos. 20, 21, and 22 in the Vellum Book are copies of part of 
the ‘Statutum de Pistoribus,’ which has been attributed to 51 
Henry III, and also to 13 Edward I, and is printed in the ‘ Statutes 
of the Realm,’ i. pp. 202-4. 

4, No. 26 is the ‘ Judicium Pillorie,’ printed in the ‘ Statutes of 
the Realm,’ i. 201-2, at one time dated 51 Hen. III. 

5. In a later hand, probably fifteenth-century, a portion of the 
‘ Assisa de Ponderibus et Mensuris,’ ascribed to 81 Edward I, and 
printed in the ‘ Statutes of the Realm,’ i. 204, has been scribbled in 
as No. 80 of the Vellum Book. The slight variations are noted 

below. 
_ . 6, No. 41 in the Vellum Book is a long table in the earlier 
hand, giving the price of wool per stone and per sack according to 
the rate of increase in the price per pound, beginning at 1d. and 
advancing by farthings. 
! A copy of a record of 19 Ric. II is entered in a hand not very much later than 


the bulk of the text. A facsimile of the earlier writing is given in the Records of 
the Borough of Leicester, 1103-1327 (1899). 
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1. Expositiones verborum anglicorum que continentur [in cartis]? 
libertatum. 


Monbriche, Burbriche, Miskenninge, Sepping,*® Hlastinge, Fripsokene,* 
Flemanwyte, Tergelwite,’ Vthlap, Forthenge, Sidthenge, Frendwite, 
Handwyte, Yehardwite, Hamsokene, Forstal, Infongenethef.® 

Monbreche, trespas vers seignour. Burbriche, trespas de Burk en’ de 
cite brise. Miskenninge, mesprise de parole en court. Sewite,® mesprese 
de moster auoir® achate. Lestinge, vel lastinge, carier la ou lem vodra. 
Frithsokene, vewe de fraunplegge, e aquitaunce de veue de fraunplegge. 
Flemenefreme, ou flemenesfrith, chateus de futyf ou de feloun. 
Wergeltif,'® laroun qui poet estre reint. War enim in sexan elogia!! 
id est precium vite hominis. Welop,'? heschap de prisoun. Forfeng, 
deuantprise qe pernent deuant le prise le Roi. Infong, quite de prises en 
feste. Feldwite, quite de merci ki ne vint en host. Frithwite, quite de 
merci pour medlee. Blodwite, quite de merci pour sank espaundu. 
Wardewite, quite de merci qe ne vent a warde '* fere. Hengwite, quite 
de laroun pris en vostre terre e pendu saunz agarde fet. Hamsokene, 
quite de merci de entrer en autrui ostel a force saunz conge. Forstal, 
estopure de chemyn, ou de estoper a passer ou les auers de auter pris.'* 
Infongenethef, laroun pris en vostre terre. Vtfongenethef, vostre homme 
laroun pris en autre terre. Sak, forsok.'® Soke, fraunche curt. Tolu, 
quite de tedun. Team,'® la generacioun de vos vileins. Hordgeld, la 
bature de vos vileins ou de serfs qui mesprent vers soun seygnour. 
Bergbote, quite de fere les murs de Burg ou de cite ou de chastel. 


Brigebote,'’ quite de ayder a fere pounz. Frithfare, quite de aler en 
oste. Inlawe, a la leye le Roi. Vtlawe, fors la ley le Roi ou de fors 
bani. Theu, serf ou vileyn ou nayf. Thein, fraunchise.'* 


2. Assisa panis. 


Sciendum quod quando quarterium frumenti venditur pro xiid. tunc 
Wastellus '® quadrantalis albus et bene coctus ponderabit vi li. x s.”° 
Panis vero de koket?! de eodem blado et eodem bultello ponderabit 


* Omitted. * The pp may have come from the A.S. ww, pp. 

‘ The p appears to be a representative of A.S. 8 miswritten as p. 

5 The initial T is perhaps for A.S. >. It is ‘ wergeltif’ below. 

® This list does not contain all that are given below. The word Sidthenge is not 
explained and is peculiar to this text. Frendwite occurs in other texts with the 
meaning attached below to Frithwite. Handwite seems to be represented below by 
Hangwite. 7 Sic for ‘ ou.’ 8 Shewite, Cheaping in better versions. 

* Marchaundise in the Red Book. 

1 Sometimes Were gult thef,as in the Ninth Report of the Hist. Manuscripts 
Comm., p. 60. " For ‘in Sexanelaga.’ 12 For ‘ Vilop,’ Uthleap. 

3 Awarde in manuscript. 

4 This version is peculiar. In other versions it is ‘et le chaseer,’ or ‘chaz,’ or 
* chasee’ avoir. 1° This again is peculiar. The usual reading is Forfet. 

6 The writer’s word is written ‘ teaur.’ 

” Written Brigebate. 8 For fraunk. 

” The Statutes of the Realm have ‘panis quadrantis de Wastello. On the 
‘ Wastell ’ see Riley’s Liber Custumarum, p. 837. 

*0 *Sexdecim s.’ in the printed version. 

*! On the ‘ cocket’ see the New Engl. Dict., and Riley, p. 793. 
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plusquam Wastellum deiis. Panis vero de minore precio et alio bultello 
ponderabit plusquam Wastellum de vs. Panis de Simenello et panis de 
payndemene 2 ponderabunt in utroque minus quam Wastellum ii s.”* 
Panis franciscus de trenchur’ ponderabit tamquam Wastellum in utroque. 
Panis et Cribelatus ponderabit Wastellum et dimidium.* Panis de 
Treit, vocatus rynge-bred,? ponderabit ii Wastellos. Panis integer, 
vocatus whetebred,® de bono frumento, ponderabit i koket et dimidium. 
Panis [de] deteriori blado excedit Wastellum de vs. Panis vero de omni 
blado ponderabit ii cokettos [de] deteriori blado. Panis ordet ponderabit 
iit Wastellos. 


Quando quarterium frumenti venditur pro xviiid. tunc Wastellus 


‘Statutes of the Realm,’ except that the Vellum Book follows ‘ Rot. 
Pat.’ and ‘ Liber Horn’ in giving the weight liiiis. iiiid. ob. q. when the 
quarter is at 2s. 6d., and ‘ Liber Horn’ with xixs. vd. when wheat is 
at 7s.,and the same with xiiis. viid. q. when wheat is at 10s. The 
calculation ends with the quarter at 12s.} 

Et sciendum est quod quando Wastellus et alii panes debent ponderari 
secundum mediam vendicionem frumenti et non mutatur assisa panis 
nisi per vid. crescentes vel decrescentes de vendicione frumenti”’ e¢ 
quod omnis panis de sordido fruwmento vt de blado integro et de omni 
blado debent ponderari per maiorem Coket qui excedit Wastellum de vs. 

Et sciendum quod quando quarterium frumenti venditur pro xiid. 
et aliud quarterium frumenti venditur pro xviiid. minoratur numerus 
ponderis de vid. crescentibus de xlv s. wii d. 

Et quando quarterium frumenti venditur pro xis. et aliud venditur 
pro xii s. vid. minoratur numerus ponderis pro predictis vid. crescentibus 
vid. q* vt patet infra. 

Et sciendum est quod ista assisa probata est per Pistores domini 
Regis.”8 

Et tum potest pistor lucrari in quolibet quarterio frumenti *° iiid. et 
furfur et ii panes ad furnagium et pro iiii seruientibus iiid. ob. et pro ii 
garcionibus obolum. Et pro sale ob. et pro gestaob. Et in Candela 
quadrantem et in bosco iiid. Et ad bultellum locandum ob.*® prout 
exponitur snferius. 


Et sciendum quod quotienscumque pistor defecerit in pondere panis 


*= On ‘simnel’ and ‘ panis Dominicus’ or ‘ paindemain’ see Riley, p. 782. 
* *Quia bis coctus est,’ adds the printed version. 
On ‘ cribble bread’ see the New Engl. Dict. 
The translation is inserted in a later hand. On ‘Trait’ see Riley, p. 833. 
The translation is inserted in a later hand. 
Only the Rot. Pat. has the passage, and in this form: ‘ Assisa panis secundum 
quod continetur in scripto Marescalcie domini Regis eis liberata teneatur secundum 
vendicionem frumenti, scilicet melioris, secundi, tercii, tam Wastelli quam alii panes, 
ponderentur cuiuscumque generis sicut predictum est, per mediam vendicionem fru- 
menti; et non mutetur assisa sive pondus panis nisi per sex denar. crescentes vel 
decrescentes in vendicione quarterii.’ See Statutes of the Realm, p. 200, note 22. 

8 See the next note. 

*° The printed version here inserts ‘ ut probatum est per-pistores domini Regis.’ 


*° The printed version allows 4d. in each quarter, and for three servants lad., in 
wood 2d. 


26 


37 
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quadrantalis citra iis. vid.,*' amerciabitur secundum quantitatem delicti. 
Et si excedat iis. vid.*' patietur iudicium Oollistrigii sine aliqua 
redemptione pecunie.*? 

Et sciendum quod quando quarterium frumenti venditur pro iiis. vel 
pro xld. et ordeum pro iis.** et auena pro xvid.* tunc bene possunt 
braciatores vendere in Ciuitate et Burgis ii lagenas, et extra Ciuitatem 
iii ad denarium. Et quando in burgis venduntur iii lagene pro denario, 


assisa debet esse per totam Angliam. 


8. Assisa Vini, Assisa Cervisie, De tolneto capiendo, De carnificibus, 
De ponderibus et mensuris, De forstallariis et regratariis. 


This copy of part of the Statutum de Pistoribus follows the 
form of Cott. Claud. D IT., fo. 241 (as in the ‘ Statutes’), in its titles. 
It gives the paragraphs in this order: 5, 6, 7, 4 (opening slightly 
differently with Z'olnetum ad molendinum secundum constitutionem 
regni et secundum consuetudinem cursus aque, and ending et si aliter 
fecerint graviter puniantur et firmarii et molendinarii). Then follows 
paragraph 8 in the Cottonian version. The ninth paragraph is 
short of the last sentence. The concluding paragraphs follow as in 
the printed version. 


4. Statutum de Forestallariis. 


Under this title, the printed text of the ‘ Judicium Pillorie’ is 
followed without material variation, except that the first and last 
paragraphs are wanting. 


5. A Fragment of the ‘ Assisa de Ponderibus et Mensuris,’ without Title. 


Assisa panis et cervicie secundum vendicionem bladi nec melioris nec 
peioris. Mediocritas consistit in hunc modum: per discrecionem totius 
Anglie fuit > mensura domini Regis composita, videlicet quod denarius ** 
qui vocatur sterlyngus, rotundus et sine tonsura, ponderabit xxxii grana 
frumenti in medio spice, et xx denarii faciunt vnciam et xii vncie 
faciunt libram xx s.,°7 et viii libre frumenti ** faciunt galonem vini et viii 
galones frumenti*® faciunt bussellum de Londoniis, hoc est octavam 
partem quarterii Londoniarum.‘® 


6. De venditcione lane quando petra venditur per pondus in se 
continens xiii libras. 


Quando libra lane venditur pro id., petra venditur pro xiiid. et sacca 
pro xxx 8. iiii d. 


*| The printed version has ‘ii s.’ 

*? The phrasing of the printed version is somewhat different. 

33 ¢ xx d. vel ii s.’ in the printed version. 

* Follows Rot. Pat. with 16 instead of 15. 

** The printed version opens, ‘ Per ordinacionem tocius Anglie regni fuit.’ 

** For ‘ denarius Anglicus’ in the Statutes. 

* ‘libram London’ [‘ videlicet xx sol. sterlingorum,’ interlined] in the Statutes. 

* *frumenti’ omitted in the Statutes. 8 *galones vini’ in the Statutes., 
“ ‘et octo busselli faciunt quarterium London,’ &e., in the Statutes. Se 
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_ The table then continues to show the cost per stone and sack 
as the price rises by a farthing per pound. The. table shows that 
there were then, as now, 364 lbs. in a sack. The figures are 
correct, except the price at 2d. per pound. The price per sack is 
here given as 62s. instead of 60s. 8d. The table ends with the 
price at 11d. per pound. Mary Bateson. 


TWO DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE CONQUEST OF WALES. 


Mr. C. T. Manrttn has referred to the documents printed below in the 
preface to his edition of Archbishop Peckham’s Register (vol. ii. 
pp. lii and lvi). They were numbered at the Record Office as Royal 
Letters 1994 and 1837; but the whole series is now being re- 
arranged, and the new numbering has not yet been settled. 

The first refers to the construction of the castle of Llanbadarn 
Vawr (Aberystwith) in 1278, ‘castrum insigne’ as Trivet calls it. 
William de Valence is writing to Henry de Bray for money so that 
the king’s work may not suffer by the desertion of the workmen. 
Edward marked each stage of his Welsh wars by building, and 
this castle was to overawe the country beyond the Aeron as 
Cardigan commanded the country this side Aeron. Bray was 
steward for young John de Hastings, a minor and ward of William 
de Valence; in the campaign of 1277 he led 1,000 foot from 
Abergavenny, Gwent, and Crickhowell in Edward’s army.' In 
later days he was escheator ‘this side Trent,’ and was one of the 
officials degraded by Edward in 1289. ‘Sire Antoyne’ must be 
Anthony Bek. - 

Thesecond is the official despatch of Roger l’Estrangeannouncing 
the battle of Orewin bridge and Llewelyn’s death, 11 Dec. 1282. 
He had only just recently been promoted to the command on 
Roger Mortimer’s death. One doubts if he was actually present at 
the battle. The chroniclers give the honour to his subordinates, 
young Edmund Mortimer and John Giffard, and the peculiar favour 
which the king showed to Giffard points to him as the author of 
the victory. Llewelyn is said to have been slain by Stephen de 
Frankton, and in a pay roll of the year 1287? we find that there 
was such a man, a centenar of Shropshire infantry from l’Estrange’s 
own estate of Ellesmere, Frankton being a village in the neighbour- 
hood. J. KE. Morris. 


I. 


Gillame de Valence seynur de Pembrok a soun cher amy mester Henri 
de Bray seneschal de Bergeveny saluz e amour; Sachez ke jo ay este a 
Lampadirvawr e ay veu le ouerayne, e pur la graund multitude des overours 


' Record Office, Exchequer Accounts, #,. 2 Ibid. ¥:. 
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ke ilia les deners le Roy ke la sunt sunt ja tot fayliz, pur quey jo vous pri 
e le vous maund de part le Roy ke vous veu ceste lettre seinkaunte I[ivre]s 
ou scesaunte a tot le meyns enveez a Kirmerdin, e le remenaunt a 
plu tost ke vous porrez, issi ke il seyent a Kirmerdin a quinzeyne de la seynt 
Michel saunz nul delay si cum vous volez sauver le ouerayne le Roy, e 
ke ele ne se fayle par le enchesiem de ceus deners, kar sachez ke les 
termes de ceus deniers paer ke vous furent donez de vaunt sire Antoyne 
entre vous et Rauf de Brouton ne pount pas estre si aloynez mes couent 
ke plus en haste seyent leuez pur le pru le Roy graundment a fere. 
Taunt enfacez en ceste chose par ma priere et pur le pru le Roy ke jo le 
pusse monstrer vostre diligence au Roy en manere ke seyt a vostre pru 
ea vostre honur. Saluz ke de vous. 


Il. 


A son trenoble seignr Edward par la grace Deu Roy de Engleterre, 
seignr de Yrlaund, ’t Duc de Guyene, Rog’ le Estraunge si li plest saluz 
honurs et reverences: Sachez, sire, ke vos bones gens les queus vus auez 
assingne de vestre entendant a moy se combatirent av Leweln le finz 
Griffin en le paes de Buelt le vendredy pchein apres la feste seint Nhoilas, 
issi ke Leweln le finz Griffin est mort et se gent desconfit et tote la 
flour de se gent morz sicum le port® de ceste lettre vus dirra, et le creez 
de ceo ke il vus dirra de par moi. 







TERRA SOLIATA. 


In the court rolls of certain Norfolk manors, a phrase is used 
which none of the dictionaries or glossaries that I have been able 
to examine adequately defines. This phrase—terra soliata—is 
noticed in an article ‘On the significance of East Anglian Field 
Names,’ contributed by C. Candler to ‘ Norfolk Archeology,’ vol. xi. 
(1892), p. 143 ; but the definition there suggested ‘ land broken up, 
prepared for tillage,’ is certainly incorrect. The phrase, which 
sometimes occurs in its original form, terra solidata, is applied not 
only to arable, but also to meadow, garden plots, and messuages. 
It does not describe the character of the land, but it describes the 
tenure by which the land is held. In the series of court rolls in 
which terra soliata is found, there is another phrase which is 
frequently, if not invariably, used as its equivalent. This phrase 
appears in slightly differing forms, such as terra tenta per incre- 
mentum and terra nativa per incrementum redditus. That the 
phrases terra soliata and terra tenta—or nativa—per incrementum 
have frequently the same meaying, the following facts indicate,, 
(1) Both terra soliata and terra tenta per incrementum are regularly 
contrasted with terra libera on the one hand and with ‘terra nativa 
on the other hand. (2) Both differ from free land in that the 
record of their conveyance is entered upon the rolls of the manor 
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court. (3) Both differ from bond land in that they very rarely 
form part of any of the ‘tenements’ of the manor; while much of 
the bond land is regularly described as part of some ‘ tenement.’ 
(4) In a sixteenth century court roll of the manor of Forncett, co. 
Norfolk, there is a memorandum to the effect that ‘John Baxter 
pays 1d. increase of rent [incrementum redditus] for a certain piece 
of land.’ In the margin opposite the memorandum stand the 
words, terra soliata. (5) By comparing successive conveyances of 
a given piece of land, it appears that land which is described in one 
conveyance as terra soliata .is often described in a conveyance of 
different date as terra tenta per incrementum. 

Thus, to give two out of several instances that might be cited 
from the court rolls of Forncett manor: In the year 1401, 14 rods 
of land at Little Moor held per incrementum redditus were surren- 
dered to Isabel Houlot ; a few months later, Isabel Houlot sur- 
rendered 14 rods, terra soliata, at Little Moor. Again, in 1402, 
Isabel Houlot surrendered to John Slaywright one half acre of 
land, nativa per incrementum, situated in Orloggescroft. In 1441, 
William Verdon surrendered one-half acre, terra soliata, lying in 
Orleggescroft and formerly John §Slaywright’s. The fact that 
these phrases were thus interchanged would seem to indicate that, 
when used to describe tenure, they were regarded as equivalent. 

We have next to consider the nature of the tenure which both 
of these phrases were used to describe. They both denote land 
originally free, i.e. land held by charter, which has been purchased 
by a bondman and is henceforth held per virgam ad voluntatem 
Domini per incrementum redditus. It seems to have been the rule 
in Forncett manor that no bondman should hold free land. Ifa 
bondman purchased free land, it was seized into the lord’s hands. 
The bondman received it back in court to hold on terms that seem 
to have degraded it from freehold to bond land. Also a yearly 
rent of 1d. or 2d. (incrementum redditus) was paid by the tenant to 
the lord of the manor. This interpretation of the phrases is sug- 
gested by the following conveyance taken from a court roll of 
Forncett manor of the year 1358, as well as by many similar entries 
of later date in the rolls of the same manor.' 


Praeceptum fuit ad ‘curiam praecedentem seisire in manus Domini 
unam acram prati liberae tenurae in Multone? eo quod Walterus Bolitoute 


' According to Du Cange, solidatum is quidquid in solidum possidetur. Ex solido 
possidere opponitur ex beneficio. Solide habere est jure proprietatis et allodii possidere. 
It must be said, however, that from this definition of Du Cange we should not expect 
to find derra soliata held by a tenure similar to the tenure of bond land. The exami- 
nation of the rolls hitherto made has not resulted in the discovery of any important 
differences between the two sorts of tenure; but it is very possible that such differ- 
ences exist, and may be detected upon closer examination of the rolls. 


? A parish adjoining the parish of Forncett St. Peter, into which Forncett manor 
extended, 
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nativus Domini illam perquisivit per cartam de Alicia Glise ke. Et 
nunc venit praedictus Walterus et reddit dictam cartam curiae et recepit 
dictam acram prati de Domino tenendum sibi et sequelis suis per virgam ad 
voluntatem Domini Reddendo Domino per annum de novo redditu per 
incrementum unum denarium per annum pro omnibus servitiis ad terminos 
in maneria usuali et faciendo ulterius pro Domino omnia servitia forinseca 
rite debita et consueta de prato praedicto. Et tradita est ei inde seisina. 
Et fecit Domino fidelitatem servilem &c. pro prato praedicto &c. 

F. G. Davenport. 


THE ACCOUNT ROLL OF A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY IRON MASTER. 
So little information is at hand with regard to the methods of 
smelting and working iron before Dudley’s memorable discovery 
that no excuse is necessary for reproducing in extenso the weekly 
account of a forge-master in the early fifteenth century. This docu- 
ment, besides the minute account of the expenses of production, 
week by week, for an entire year, supplies also a detailed picture of 
the building and furnishing of the forge itself. A few words about 
the origin of the document and its history will help us to a better 
understanding of it. 

The bishops of Durham in their capacity of earls Palatine, 
during the middle ages, and, indeed, down to the present century, 
enjoyed, among other advantages of their office, the proprietor- 
ship of all mines, whether of coal, iron, or other minerals, within 
the bounds of their county palatine of Durham. Such mines 
were, as a general rule, put at farm, but bishop Langley, in 1408, 
tried the experiment of smelting and working his own iron.' It is 
probable that this account roll is the record of an unsuccessful 
experiment rather than the only survivor of a group or series of 
similar documents. The Durham records, it is true, are in a sadly 
fragmentary condition, and large numbers of the earlier ones have 
been destroyed owing to the neglect and even abuse to which they 
were subjected before their transfer to the Public Record Office in 
1868-70.? On the other hand a tolerably careful examination of 
these records has failed to bring to light any document similar to 
the one in question, while a fair number of lead miners’ accounts 
for this period have survived.* Finally we know that in 1483 the 





' Receipt Roll, Durham, in Boldon Book (Surtees Soc.), app. 26, 28, an. 1307 
Ibid. Hatfield’s: Survey (Surtees Soc.), 266, an. 1387. Durham Chancery Roll, 
Langley, Ann. 27, m. 7 (R.O. Durham Cursitor, 37). 
? Deputy-keeper’s sixteenth Report, app. 4, p. 54, cf. xx1x. ibid. app. 8, pp. 104-12. 
* Ecclesiastical Commissioners, Ministers’ Accounts, 190,012-16. These are, 
deposited in the Record Office. 
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bishop’s iron mines in Weardale were again at farm.‘ We must 
assume, then, that the present document is unique. 

The account roll forms one of a bundle of miscellaneous 
Auditor’s Records, of very various dates and contents, deposited in 
the Public Record Office.» The account is written on four 
membranes of parchment sewn together in the Chancery fashion, 
and rather folded than rolled. The top of the first membrane is 
much soiled and somewhat ragged, so that it has been impossible 
to decipher several words, but, with this exception, the parchment 
is fair and the handwriting neat and clear. 

The Situation and Construction of the Forge——Byrkeknott itself 
seems to have disappeared,® but it may perhaps be recognised in 
Bedburn Forge, a village which still existed in the present century.’ 
Bedburn lies in Weardale, which was a well-known source of iron 
during the middle ages ;* the ore occurs here in connexion with 
coal, and this seems to have been the only kind of ore much used 
in the fifteenth century.'° The Bedburn river—stream, perhaps, 
would be more exact—flows into the Wear near Witton Castle with 
force sufficient to turn a mill-wheel. The banks were marshy, and 
accordingly a site was chosen at a little distance from the stream ; 
here the ground was cleared and several wooden houses—probably 
mere cottages or huts—beside the forge itself were built. The 
forge was made of timber and roofed over with turf; it was 
provided with two furnaces, the blomeharth and the stryngharth, 
used respectively for the smelting and subsequent working of the 
iron. There was also an extensive battery of iron tools, beside 
bellows, buckets, and such like things. The stream was dammed 
and the water led up to a water-wheel by means of a stone trough 
or channel and wooden pipes. The whole work of construction 
went on under the personal supervision of John Dalton, the iron- 
master, who made an expedition to a neighbouring forge to 
observe the methods there used in order better to instruct his own 
workmen. 


The Labourers and their Wages.—The initial work of clearing, 
building, furnishing, and the like, was done by contract made 
separately for each piece of work. The tools and other stock were 
either of home manufacture or else bought individually. When 
the industry was once under way, a staff of workmen, paid by the 


* Rot. D.D. Langley, m. 3d. 7, R.O. Durham Cursitor, 37. 

5 R.O. Durham Auditor’s Records, 5, 149. ® See the ordnance survey map. 

7 Mackenzie and Ross, Durham, ii. 275. * Rogers, Prices, iv. 398-9. 

® «Minera nostra carbonum et ferri subtus eosdem carbones,’ Rot. D.D. Langley, 
Ann. 27, m. 7, R.O. Durham Cursitor, 37. The reference is to Rayley, near Bedburn. 
Cf. R. Meade, Coal and Iron Industry, 330 ff. 

° J. L. Bell, Report on the Manufacture of Tron, British Association Rep. xxxiii 
(1863), 730-64. 
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piece, was regularly retained. There was a ‘colier’ or charcoal 
burner who converted the underbrush of the bishop’s park at 
Bedburn into charcoal; a ‘ blomesmyth’ who had charge of the 
‘ blomyng’ or smelting of the ore, and who is called ‘ smythman’ 
in distinction to the faber who worked over the iron and cut it up into 
pieces of convenient size. These men with clearly defined duties 
were helped by a ‘ forman,’ who may have been in command of 
a small body of ordinary labourers. Two women, the wives 
of the smith and foreman respectively, performed miscellaneous 
tasks which varied from breaking up the iron-stone to blowing the 
bellows. 

Colier, blomesmith and faber were paid by the piece at the fol- 
lowing rates: a dozen horseloads (duwodenae) of charcoal burnt in 
the bishop’s park two shillings, a blome (15 stone) of iron smelted 
from the ore sixpence, working over a blome at the forge sixpence, 
and cutting it into pieces one penny. The foreman, when he helped 
in these processes, was also paid at a fixed rate, i.e. twopence per 
blome for smelting (prima factura), and threepence for working the 
iron over (fabricatio et purificatio). We have, it is true, no direct 
mention of labourers under the foreman, but there is a note of the 
expenses of William Aycle who had ridden to Wakefield and Rother- 
ham ‘ pro operariis, videlicet blomers et coliers, pro dicto forgeo per- 
quirendo,.’ The wages paid to the two women, even when due 
allowance has been made for the heterogeneous nature of their 
services, the fluctuating demand for them, and the number of festivals 
and consequently idle days in any given week, appear to have been 
determined by nothing short of caprice. Take, for example, the month 
of December : in the first week three blomes of iron were produced, 
there were two festivals, and John Gylle’s wife, who had been help- 
ing to break up iron-stone, received sevenpence. The next week 
she was not employed. The third week, however, she was busy at 
the bellows for five days (there was one festival), six blomes were 
produced, and again she received sevenpence. There is no account 
for Christmas week and probably no work was done; but between 
December 80 and January 5—five working days—she was again 
employed at the bellows, no iron was produced, but she took a wage 
of twelve pence.'' It will be noticed, however, that from June 15 

" The following table shows the wages and occupation of John Gylle’s wife for 


every week that she is mentioned in the account, with a note of the number of 
festivals falling in that week and the amount of iron made :— 


Week ending Fest. Occupation | Wages ( te 
8 Dec. 1408. 2 Auxilians petrasfrangere . i e e %. 3 
4 i 1 Le belowes sufflans et petrasmineraefrangens 7,, 6 
5 Jan. _,, 1 lLaborans ad le belowes . ‘ ° ° a See 0 
= + “a 0 Adlefolleslaborans . ° . « :. 6 
Ys es 1 Operariis adjuvans ‘ - 10,, 6 

9Feb. _,, 0 Folles sufflans ‘. ' . » Te 6 
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she is paid regularly at the rate of 4d. per blome, but most of this 
time she was engaged in helping her husband, who had, as we have 
seen, definite employment at an ascertained rate. A few more 
figures may be added to this list of wages: a carpenter or builder 
received fivepence per day and his assistant fourpence per day, a 
waggoner plying between Bedburn park and the forge—a distance, 
probably, of less than two miles—took eightpence per load for 
timber, and sixpence for charcoal ; a pennyworth of beer was distri- 
buted to the labourers almost every week; curiously enough for 
two successive weeks in April this amount was first doubled and 
then quadrupled without apparent cause. At the end of the year 
6s. 8d. was given to one of the charcoal burners as a reward 
for good and faithful service. 

The Process of Menufacture—The methods of smelting and 
working iron, before Dudley hit on the possibility of using pit-coal 
for this purpose, remain to us somewhat obscure. Under the 
most primitive conditions, the ore packed between layers of char- 
coal was smelted in tall cylindrical furnaces placed in a position so 
exposed that the wind supplied the lack of artificial draught or 
blast. Traces of such furnaces have been found on hill tops and in 
narrow valleys through which the wind draws with some violence. 
Week ending Fest. Occupation Wages Tron 


(in blomes) 
23 Feb. 1408. 5 
16 Mar. ,, 
23 yy ” 
30 ,, 1409. 
13 Apr. 
-- 


Operariis auxilians ad le belowes . ‘ 14d. 
Petras minerae ferri adimans ‘ ‘i 10,, 
Pro diversis laboribus suis. : ‘ 14,, 
Ibidem laborans  . ° - ‘ . 9, 
Folles sufflans . . . ‘ . as 
Laborans per istam septimanam et 
septimanam praecedentem 
Tbidem laborans 


orr oof 


4 May 
li ,, 


Pro stipendio suo . 
Tbidem laborans 
Laborans ad le blomeharth 


-_ 
Kora Swe 


Operans ad le blomeharth 
Tbidem laborans 

[Viro suo] adjuvans 
Ibidem operans 

{Viro suo] adjuvans 


” ” 


bo 
aan arr aro CTAanann 


»  auxilians 
» 9» adjuvans - , 
Laborans in factura . . . vi blemes 
[Viro suo} adjuvans 
» 95 &uxilians 
Pro . . . vi blomes - 
[Viro suo] adjuvans : : 
Stipendio .. . folles sufflans 


CKOKROKF ORK FP ORR EH rR ONWNKF OOH OW 


avant anrnaro 
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This method, or some variation of it involving a very primitive 
form of bellows, seems to have been common to all races who used 
iron at all; it has been found in Africa on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, and in various parts of the British Isles.'* The necessity, 
however, of producing a more regular and effective blast was very 
early recognised. The change is marked by the removal of the 
site of the forge from hilly places or dry valleys to the borders of 
streams, and by the different quality of the slag that has survived." 
It is with this second stage that we have to deal, for our forge, as 
we know, was situated on a river, the force of which was used to 
turn a water-wheel. But how was the power thus obtained 
applied to producing a draught? At first sight one would say 
that the water-wheel, by means of an attachment well known in 
the Forest of Dean at a later period,‘ served to urge the bellows. 
But in that case why should a woman have been employed for the 
same purpose? As a substitute, perhaps, when the stream was 
frozen or ran dry? But this hypothesis will not fit with the dates 
in the table above; it is not possible to suppose that a stream 
would be either dry or frozen for an entire week in the middle of 
April. The idea of any mechanical contrivance such as a forge 
hammer can scarcely be admitted for so early a date as 1409, and 
the same exclusion must apply, probably, to the device known as 
the Catalan forge, a contrivance for producing a blast by passing a 
stream of water through a pipe perforated at the top, the water 
drawing the air along with it, and the two passing out by different 
apertures." 

The solution of the difficulty may possibly be found in the 
awkward devices used for applying force. In the Forest of Dean 
in the seventeenth century the method is thus described : 

Behind the furnace are placed two high pair of bellows, whose noses 
meet at a little hole near the bottom: these are compressed together 
by certain buttons placed on the axis of a very large wheel, which is 
turned round by water, in the manner of an overshot mill. As soon as 
these buttons are slid off, the bellows are raised again by a counterpoise of 


weights, whereby they are made to play alternately, the one giving its 
blast whilst the other is rising.'® 


Now a forge producing an average of nearly two tons of iron per 
week would no doubt require a bellows too heavy to be worked by 
a woman alone: particularly as we know that but a single pair of 


2 J. 8. Bell, in Brit. Assoc. Rep. xxxiii. (ut supra), 736 ff.; W. J. Macadam, The 
Ancient Iron Industry of Scotland ; H. Scrivenor, Iron Trade, 2nd ed. pp. 32-9; H. 
G. Nicholls, Iron Making in the Forest of Dean, p. 9; J. M. Swank, History of Iron, 
2nd ed. pp. 36-44; W. Fairbairn, art. Iron in Encyclop. Brit. 9th ed. 

S Macadam, op. cit. pp. 90, 91. 4 Nicholls, op. cit. p. 51. 

8 Macadam, op. cit. p. 93; H. Wedding, Grundriss der Hisenhiittenkunde, p. 73. 

6 This account is quoted from Dr. Parsons, a local antiquary of the seventeenth 
century, by Mr. Nicholls in his work already cited, p. 51. 

VOL. XIV.—NO. LY. LL 
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bellows was used. It is not difficult to suppose, however, that. the 
woman’s services. might be required to adjust and readjust the 
clumsy connexions between the wheel and the bellows after each 
blast, or revolution of the wheel. This suggestion is advanced with 
diffidence, and will of course be taken for what it is worth. 

We have a contemporary account of the process of iron smelt- 
ing on the Weald of Sussex in the sixteenth century, which does not 
seem to have differed very much from that used in the Weardale 
a hundred years earlier. The ore was first burnt or ‘ mollified ’ with 
charcoal, then broken up with hammers, and finally smelted.’ 
This answers no doubt to the process of blomyng somewhat 
vaguely pictured for us in the present document. But such 
smelting was incomplete, a sufficiently high temperature could not 
be reached with charcoal entirely to free the iron from all im- 
purities, and accordingly it required to be wrought at the forge. 
At a later period this was done with a forge hammer driven by 
water power,'® but it is not likely that any such device was used 
at Byrkeknott, particularly as no mention is made of such a 
hammer in the account of the tools and implements. The iron 
after being so worked over by hand was cut up into pieces of 
convenient size and weight—twenty-five of them went to the 
hundredweight—and was then ready to be stored or distributed 
to local smiths, who converted it into nails, horseshoes, farm 
implements and the like. 

Miscellaneous Remarks.—Under the system of iron manufacture 
at which we have been looking, the great obstacle was always the 
scarcity of fuel. In the Forest of Dean, and on the Weald of Sussex, 
this became a very serious question, and in the sixteenth century we 
have legislation intended to check the destruction of the forests.'® 
In Durham, in the fifteenth century, this matter was regulated by 
the bishops; charcoal burners paid dues to the bishop’s chief 
forester, and might use only such wood as he allowed.” In 14380, 
Bishop Langley farmed out all his forests in a certain part of the 
Weardale to Robert Kirkhous ‘ Irynbrenner ’ for a period of seven 
years. Robert was to convert into charcoal all these woods ‘ except 
ooke, esshe, holyn, wodapiltre and crabtre; and also except all pe 
wode pat wol be felyes or beemes pe whuche allewey shall bee fellyd 
by pavys of pe consell of pe forsaid Bysshop afore pat pe colyers 
make coke peer.’ Robert agrees to run forges for which the bishop 
will furnish him with suitable ground, and iron ore at a fixed rate.”! 


% Sussex Archaeological Collections, ii. 200 ff. 

18 Swank, op. cit. pp. 44-5. 

1° Cf. the works cited above, but particularly the interesting essay in the Sussex 
Archaeological Collections, vol. ii. 

2% Bishop Hatfield’s privy seal, for the appointment of a chief forester of Weardale 
1377. R.O. Durham Cursitor, 145. 

* Enrolment of Indenture, Rot. D.D. Langley, m. 3d. R.O. Durham Corsitor, 37. 
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It seems, then, that the forests in the County Palatine were, at this 
period at least, prudently guarded. 

Returning to our forge at Byrkeknott, it is interesting to notice 
that it was practically self-sufficing. The fuel, as we have seen, 
came from the immediate neighbourhood, as well as the timber re- 
quired for building. Most of the tools were made of local iron, and 
the very names of the labourers are proper to this part of the 
Weardale.” 

One or two points in connexion with weights and measures are 
particularly illustrated by our account roll. We learn that the 
blome consisted of fifteen stone of thirteen pounds each. This gives 
a blome of nearly three hundredweight, instead of one hundred- 
weight, which was Rogers’ reckoning.”* According to the same 
authority again, the stone of iron consisted of fourteen pounds, 
stones of other weights occur ‘but these anomalous weights are 
relative only to wool.’** These conclusions, then, will need a little 
readjustment in respect of the iron industry in the Weardale. 

Scrivenor, in his work already quoted, asserts that during the 
middle ages iron mines were rare in the north of England, and 
that even those that existed were so little worked that in 1876 it 
was necessary to send miners from the south to Berwick-on-T weed.” 
In view of a good deal of evidence to the contrary, this statement 
can scarcely be accepted. For the twelfth century we have a 
charter of king Stephen to bishop Pudsey, confirming to the bishop 
his proprietorship of the mines of Weardale.* Laurence, the prior 
of Durham, not long after this wrote :— 


Saxa Dunelmia venas 
Innumeri varias aeris habere solent.?7 


In 1218 king John directed that smelters be sent from Durham 
to work at the king’s mines in Ireland. We might understand 
these words to refer to lead smelters (the Weardale abounded in lead 
mines) but for the fact that the sale of iron bars (esperduta) is an 
important item in the accounts of the bishopric at this period.” 
The sale of such wrought iron is also accounted for in bishop Bek’s 


2 See Bishop Hatfield’s survey, c. 1382 (Surtees Society), John Loge and John 
Falderly are holding exchequer land in South Bedburn (p. 56), Robert and Roger 
Mody hold messuages in North Bedburn (p. 58), and John Dalton holds land in West 
Auckland (pp. 29, 32). * Rogers, Prices, i. 170. 

4 Tbid. i. 169. 23 Scrivenor, Iron Trade, pp. 32-33. 

°6 Historiae Dunelmensis Scriptores Tres (Surtees Society), app. xxvii. circ. 1152-4. 

7 Dialogi Laurentii Dunelmensis, lib. ii. 109-10 (Surtees Society). The exact date 
is unknown, but the work can be assigned to the second half of the twelfth century. 

*8 Rot. Lit. Claus. 15 John, 150a. 

*® We do not, unfortunately, possess any of the accounts of the Palatinate for this 
period, but, by reason of the vacancy of the see the county of Durham figures in the 
Pipe Rolls for 8 Ric. I and 11-13 John. These have been prinied by the Newcastle 
Society of Antiquaries, 1847, 190 ff. 
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receipt roll for the'year 1807, the earliest document of the kind 
that has survived.** We have seen from the chief forester’s patent 
already quoted, that forges were common enough *' in 1377, and.we 
have additional evidence of the same sort in a survey made under 
the direction of bishop Skirlaw in 1888.*? In 14338 the bishop’s iron 
mines in Evenwood, Raly, Hertkeld and several other places in the 
Weardale were farmed out to Sir William Eure at 112/. 18s. 4d. per 
annum.** The largeness of this sum implies that the production of 
iron was considerable. We have in these facts, then, a fair proof 
that during the middle ages there was, in the Weardale, a continuous 
and probably increasing production of iron. The Weardale iron, 
however, was reckoned inferior in quality to the Spanish metal, and 
we find that even in Durham Spanish iron was used for the fortifi- 
cation of the castle.” 

In preparing this document for the press it has been thought 
wiser not to italicise the extensions of contracted words. No attempt 
has been made to mend the extremely faulty Latin of the scribe. 
A few obvious words or syllables have been supplied, but these are 
enclosed in brackets; the word seme, which is invariably written in 
the singular, has, where it appeared necessary, received a final s. 
The capitals of the manuscript have not been preserved. A few 
commas and periods, required by the sense, have also been sup 
plied. The word blome has been retained throughout this intro- 
duction, for it is thought that its modern equivalent, bloom, has a 
more limited and slightly different significance. 


GaILLARD Tuomas Lapsuey. 


Episcopatus LANGLEY 


Byrkeknott Compotus Johannis Dalton custodis et appruatoris cujusdam novae 

cnerarum ‘orgeae ferri apud Byrkeknott juxta Bedbourne, a duodecimo die Junii 

ferri ibidem anno Regni Henrici Quarti nono et Consecrationis Domini Thomae 
Dunelmensis Episcopi secundo, usque eundem diem tune proximo 
sequentem, et ab illo die usque Festum Sancti Martini extune proximo 
sequens anno ejusdem Regis undecimo et Consecrationis praedicti Episcopi 
quinto, per unum annum integrum et cii dies.*® 

‘Arreragia == Nulla quia hic primo. 


Summa nichil. 


* Printed in the appendix (xxvi. ff.) to the Boldon Book (Surtees Society). 

31 Supra, p. 514, n. 20. 

% Ecclesiastical Commissioners, Ministers’ Accounts, R.O., 220,195, fol. 35. 

83 Rot. D.D. Langley, Ann. 27, m. 7. R.O. Durham Cursitor, 37. 

3 Rogers, Prices, iv. 399, and see index. 

35 Receiver-General’s Account, 1461; Eccles. Comm. Ministers’ Accounts, R.O., 
189,816 (Repairs of the Castle). 

%6 From 12 June 1408 to11 November 1409. 102 days is, of course, a mistake ; it 
should have been 153. 
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Item respondet de xxxiil. receptis de Willelmo Chauncellor, Con- 
stabulario Dunolmi, per indenturam. Et de xvs. xd. receptis 
[de] dicto Constabulario per manus Radulphi Eure militis denarios 
salventis ut firma sua minerae carbonum de Rayley per inden- 
turam. 


Summa totalis receptae iiii**viiil. xvs. xid. et probatur. 


De quibus idem computat soluta Johanni Gylle, smythman, mun- 
danti situm pro una nova forgea desuper edificanda pro combustione 
minerae ferri ibidem, ex conventione secum facta per praedictum com- 
putatorem, in grosso, xiiis. viiid. Et in custibus et expensis’ ejusd[em] 
equitantis cum Thoma Chyld usque Blakamore pro uno alio forgeo 
ibidem videndo, ita quod artifices istud forgeum facientes melius poterit 
informare in edificatione ejusdem, eundi morandi et redeundi; per iii 
dies [et] dimidium, ad vid., xxd. 

Summa xvs. iiiid. 


Et soluta Rogero Colly cementario, Roberto Hopynland, Johanni 
Symmesone, Johanni Kyllyngham et Johanni Dyksone laborariis, 
operantibus et facientibus unum Watergate extendentem de Heribourne 
usque dictum forgeum, facientibus unam gutteram lapideam et illam 
in dicto Watergate ponentibus, eo quod fundamentum terreum eiusdem 
nimis debile et insufficiens existit pro aqua dicto forgeo serviendo, per 
xxx dies, quolibet capiente per diem iiiid. una cum iiiid. solutis uxori 
Roberti Hoppynland ipsis auxilianti in opere praedicto prout patet per 
quemdam librum papiri nomina et summae [sic] continentem, super 
hunc compotum ostensum et examinatum, Is. iiiid. 

Summa \s. iiiid. 


Et in stipendio Thomae Gylle carpentarii per vi septimanas ante 
Festum Assumptionis Beatae Mariae anno dicti Regis nono, ad iiis., 
operantis et de novo facientis unam rotam aquaticam pro dicta forgea, % 
hostia et les spowtes lignea ducentia aquam a dicto Watergate usque les 
dictam rotam pendentem, etiam les belowes et alia instrumenta lignea 
dicto forgeo necessaria de novo facientis ex conventione secum facta orm 
xviiis. Et in stipendiis Willelmi Prestone et Johannis Crowe pro 
operibus praedictis maeremium prosternentium, et praedicto Thomae 
auxiliantium in opere praedicto, per tempus supradictum, utroque capiente 
in septimana iis. vid., deductis vid. pro una die qua praedictus Johannes 
vacavit, xxixs. vid. 

Et in stipendio Rogeri Colly carpentarii facientis et edificantis de 
novo quatuor domos ibidem, per quatuor dies ad vd., xxd. Et in stipendio 
Johannis Dyksone eidem servientis, per idem tempus ad iiiid., xvid. 
Et in sarratione maeremii pro les spowtes, hostiis, et aliis necessariis 
supradictis, ex conventione cum ii sarratoribus facta, in grosso, 
iiiis. id. Et in stipendio Johannis Colersowe cum plaustro suo cariantis 
xiiii plaustratas maeremii de parco de Bedbourne et le Blakbank 
pro forgea praedicta cum eodem facienda, plaustrata ad viiid., una 
cum xd. solutis eidem pro cariagio unius axeltre per ipsum cariati 
de parco de Blakbank usque dictam forgeam pro le Waterwhelle ibidem 
xs. iid. Et in stipendio Johannis Gylle facientis les blomeharthes * et 


#7; Smelting furnaces. 
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caminum forgeae praedictae, ex conventione secum facta in grosso, iiis. 
iilid. Et in stipendio eiusdem dictum forgeum cum turbis cooperentis 
ad tascam .... vs. 


Summa lxiiis. id. 


Et in ii paribus lysours,** ii axes, iii tribulis ferri, i rake, i chilour,*° 
una cum aliis instrumentis ferreis.... Et in ii paribus belowes 
emptis apud [blank] iuxta Rypon per Johannem Falderly seniorem. 
seuas iiiis. iiiid. Et in ii mensuris pro petris minerae ibidem mensur- 
andis, qualibet continente ii bussellasiiis. vid. Et soluta Johanni Smyth 
de Aukland pro ferro ab ipso empto pro diversis instrumentis ferreis pro 
lucratione minerae petrae in querrura ibidem faciendis, una cum emen- 
datione et acutatione eorumdem per tempus huius compoti iis. ilid. Et 
soluta Roberto Hedley pro ii hopes *° [et] ii gogoynes *! ferri ponderanti- 


bus [blank] lb ab ipso emptis pro fine del axeltre rotae aquaticae ibidem 
iis. ilid. 


xxis. Et eidem pro centena spykynges 42 xd., ecclx schotsemnaylle,** ¢ ad 
viiid., iis. iiid., ¢ clavis parvis ab ipso emptis pro opere praedicto iiis. vd. 
Et in stipendio Johannis Smyth de Westaukeland pro fabricatione xxii 
petrarum ferri receptarum de exitibus novae forgeae ut extra in dorso ; in 
iii towirens,*‘ iii porres alias naundirens,** i pari balances pro ferro cum 
eiusdem ponderibus, iii hamours, i axe, necnon alia diversa instrumenta 
ferrea ibidem emendata ex conventione secum facta, in grosso, Viis. vilid. 
Et in uno cribro pro minera purificanda empta xiid. 
Summa Ixxviis. ixd. 


Kt in liii duodenis petrae minerae ferri de Radulpho de Eure milite 
pro ferro inde faciendo, duodena ad iis., ex conventione secum facta per 
computatorem emptis cvis. Et in cariagio dictarum liii duodenarum 
petrae de praedictis puteis usque forgeam praedictam, duodena ad iis., 
cevis. Et in stipendio Radulphi Sclater cum plaustro suo, per xii dies 
ad viiid., cariantis sindres a dicto campo de Hopyland usque dictum 
forgeum pro ferro novo ibidem cum eisdem temperando, ex conventione 
per computatorem cum eodem facta, viiis. Et in lucratione dictarum liii 
petrae minerae ferri, duodena continente iii fotheres, videlicet de puteis 
de Rayley xx duodenae i fother, Hertkeld xviii duodenae, Morepytt 
xiiii duodenae ii fothers, duodena ad vs., ex conventione cum dictis 
laborariis per istum computatorem facta xiiil. vs. 

Summa xiiil. vs. 


** I can find no explanation of this word. One is tempted to mend it to 
Sysours. 


*® A kind of rake, a coul-rake. Catholicon Anglicum, s.v. Choller. 

© Hoops or bands. 

‘*" Gudgeons: ‘in some parts of England a piece of projecting iron at each end of 
a roller which connects it with the frame is still called a gudgeon.’ Promptoriwm 
Parvulorum, s.v. Goiun, n. Cotgrave gives Goujon = The gudgeon of the spindle of a 
wheel. 


* A large nail or spike, Catholicon Anglicum,s.v. Spykynge, Ducange, s.v. 
Taringa. 

48 Short nails; this seems to be a local word, see Dr. Greenwell’s glossary attached 
to his edition of Bishop Hatfield’s Survey (Surtees Society). 
‘* Probably tools for handling masses of hot iron, from M.E. Taw =To tackle. 
*s Pokers, see W. E. Brockett, Glossary of North Country Words. 
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Die Sabbati xvii? Novembris anno dicti Regis x° pro septimana praece- 
dente. Et soluta Johanni Mody colier prosternenti subboscum in parco 
Domini de Bedbourne et inde quatuor duodenas carbonis vocatur charcole 
[com}burenti pro arsura ferri minerae praedictae, duodena ad iis., ex 
conventione per computationem cum eodem facta, viiis. Et in stipendio 
Thomae Whenfell comburentis i duodenam carbonis iis. Et in cariagio 
dictarum quatuor duodenarum carbonis praedicti de parco praedicto usque 
praedictam forgeam, duodena ad vid., iis. Et in stipendio Johannis Nil 
Gylle, smythman alias blomer, incipientis et attemptantis ad fabricandum 
ferrum; unde nullum praeficuum provenit ista septimana per sacramentum 
computatoris iis. Et Willelmo Aycle pro custibus et expensis suis 
equanti usque Wakfeld et Rotheram pro operariis, videlicet blomers et 
coliers, pro dicto forgeo perquirendo iis. 

Summa xvis. — xvis. 


Die Sabbati xxiiiite Novembris anno eodem pro septimana praecedenti. 
Et soluta praedicto Johanni Mody, in parco praefato subboscum proster- 
nenti, et inde quatuor duodenas carbonum comburentis pro forgeo 
praedicto, duodena ad iis., ut supra, viiis. Et soluta pro cariagio wi 
dictarum quatuor duodenarum carbonum deinde usque dictum forgeum 
iis. Et in stipendio Johannis Gylle, smythman alias blomer, attemptantis 
ad fabricandum ferrum, unde nullum praeficuum provenit per sacramentum 
computatoris iiis. iid. 

Summa xiiiis. iid. 


Die Sabbati primo Decembris qua “* accidit Festum Sancti Andreae 


Apostoli. Et soluta praedicto Johanni Mody et sociis prosternentibus 
boscum in parco praedicto et inde comburentibus quatuor duodenas 
[dimidiam i seme‘? above the line] pro opere praedicto, duodena ut supra, vi biomes 
ixs. iid. Et in cariagio quatuor duodenarum sinders de [blank] usque 
dictum forgeum pro temperatione ferri ibidem de novo faciendo iiiis. Et 


Johanni Gylle blomer pro factura vi blomes ista septimana, blome ad 
vid., ilis. 


Summa xvis. iid. — xvis. iia. 
Die Sabbati viii*® Decembris Festum Nicholai et Conceptionis Beatae 
Mariae. Et praedicto Johanni Mody et sociis comburentibus quatuor 
duodenas carbonum ibidem, capientibus pro duodena ut supra, viiis. Et 
in cariagio eorumdem deinde usque dictum forgeum iis. Et Johanni 
Gylle facienti iii blomes ista septimana xviiid. Et non plura ista septi- 
mana quia les belowes fuerunt fracti. Et in stipendio uxoris praedicti 
Johannis Gylle ipsi auxiliantis petras frangenti et cribranti viid. Et in 
oleo empto pro les belowes unguendo viiid. Et in factura unius novae 
portae parci praedicti pro cariagio carbonum melius faciendo iiiid. 
Summa xiiis. id. 


Die Sabbati xv™° Decembris. Et soluta praedicto Johanni Mody com- 
burenti quatuor duodenas [et] dimidiam carbonum in parco praedicto ixs. 
[For ‘pro septimana praecedenti qua,’ the feast-days of the week preceding 


being regularly mentioned. In the next paragraph the statement is still further abbre- 
viated.—Ep. E. H. R.] 


*” A measure of wood or charcoal, probably so much as one horse could draw. It 
was the twelfth part of a duodena. 


iii blomes 


xiiis. id. 
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Et in cariagio eorumdem deinde usque dictum forgeum iis. Et soluta 
viii blomes praedicto Johanni Gylle blomer facienti viii blomes ista septimana, le 
blome ut supra, iiiis. Et in corda empta pro le belowes ibidem, loco 
alterius cordae disruptae iiid. 

xve. vid. Summa xvs. vid. 
Die Sabbati xxii*® Decembris Festum Sancti Thomae Apostoli accidit. 
Et soluta praedicto Johanni Mody comburenti in parco praedicto v duo- 
denas carbonum, ut supra, xs. Et in cariagio eorumdem deinde usque 
vi blomes forgeam praedictam iis. vid. Et praedicto Johanni Gylle facienti vi blomes 
ferri eadem septimana iiis. Et Johanni de Logge, fabro, fabricanti et in 


tascam viid., iis. iiiid. Et uxori dicti Johannis Gylle le bellowes ibidem 

sufflanti et petras minerae frangenti viid. Et in portagio unius towyrene 

de forgeo praedicto usque Westaukeland pro emendatione ejusdem id. 
xviiis, vid. Summa xviiis. vid. 


Die Sabbati v Januarii Festum Circumcisionis Domini accidit. Et 
praedicto Johanni del Logge, fabro, fabricanti et in pecias dolanti viii 


laborantis tam cum Johanne Gille, blomsmyth, in prima factura quam 
cum Johanne Logge, fabro, in fabricatione et purificatione ferri ista 
Nil septimana, capientis pro quolibet blome, videlicet pro prima factura iid. 
[above the line] et fabricatione et purificatione iiid. [above the line] 
ejusdem, et sic de quolibet blome in toto vd., ut pro xii blomes ista septi- 
mana vs. Et uxori praedicti Johannis laboranti ad le belewes ista 
septimana xiid. Et in cervisia dictis laborariis data ista septimana id. 


xs. ixd. Summa xs. ixd. 


Die Sabbati xii? die Januarii. Et soluta praedicto Johanni Mody pro 
iiii duodenis ii semes carbonum, duodena ad iis. ut supra, vis. iiiid. Et in 
cariagio eorumdem de parco praedicto usque dictum forgeum iis. Et 
vi blomes Johanni Gylle, blomesmyth, facienti vi blomes, ut supra, iiis. Et Johanni 
Loge, fabro, dictos vi blomes fabricanti et in pecias dolanti iiis. vid. Et 
Thomae Wynfell, forman, pro labore suo in dictis vi blomes faciendis et 
purificandis iis. vid. Et uxori dicti Johannis Gylle ad les folles ** laboranti 

per istam septimanam xiid. 

Summa xviiis. iiiid. 


Die Sabbati xix Januarii. Et soluta praedicto Johanni Mody pro v 
duodenis [et] dimidia carbonum perquisitis, ut supra, xis. Et soluta pro 
cariagio vi duodenarum et vi semes de parco praedicto usque forgeum 

vi blomes praedictum iis. vid. Et soluta Johanni Gylle, blomer, facienti vi blomes 
ista septimana iiis. Et Johanni Loge, fabro, vi blomes fabricanti et in 
pecias dolanti iiis. vid. Et Thomae Wynfell, forman, ibidem laboranti 
ista septimana iis. vid. Et soluta pro i trowe *® empto pro le stryngherth *° 


48 Probably the flames or fire which required to be blown with the bellows. I have 
not found any satisfactory derivation of the word, but cf. infra, February 9, where the 
phrase ‘ folles sufflans’ seems to point to the explanation I have suggested. 

* Probably a trough or pipe, see Jamieson, Dictionary of the Scottish Language, 
s.v. Trows. 

%© The hearth or furnace at which the iron was heated for its second working. 
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iiiid. Et soluta Johanni Felanceby pro ii swerdblad*' pro les belowes 
iid. Et pro emendatione des tanges *? ferreorum ibidem id. 
Summa xxiiiis. id. - xxiiiis. id. 












Septimana finiente die Sabbati xxvi* Januarii qua accidit Conversio 
Sancti Pauli. Et soluta praedicto Johanni Mody pro iii duodenis [et] 
dimidia et v semes carbonum perquisitis, ut supra, viis. xd. Et in cariagio 
eorumdem de parco praedicto usque forgeam praedictam xxd. Et Johanni 
Gylle, blomer, facienti vi blomes ferri, ut supra, iiis. Et Johanni Loge, vi biomes 








Thomae Whynfell, forman, super fabricatione et factura dictorum blomes 
operanti xxd. Et uxori Johannis Gylle dictis operariis adjuvanti xd. 
Summa xxviis. viiid. —xxviis. viiid. 


















Septimana finiente die Sabbati ii*° Februarii qua accidit Purificatio 
Beatae Mariae. Et Johanni Mody pro iii duodenarum [et] iiii semes carbo- 
num combustione ut supra vis. viiid. Et pro cariagio eorumdem de 
praedicto parco usque forgeum praedictum xviiid. Et Johanni Gylle, 
blomer, facienti v blomes ista septimana iis. vd. Et Thomae Whynfelle v biomes 
forman, ibidem laboranti ista septimana xiid. 


Summa xis. viiid. 





xis. viiid. 





Die Sabbati ix® die Februarii. Et praedicto Johanni Mody comburenti 
v duodenas [et] iii semes carbonum in dicto parco xs. vid. Et in cariagio 
eorumdem deinde usque forgeum praedictum iis.ixd. Et Johanni Gylle, 
blomer, facienti vi blomes, ut supra, iiis. Et Johanni Loge, fabro, fabri- 
canti et in pecias dolanti xv blomes ista septimana, ut supra, viiis. ixd. 
Et Thomae Whenfell, forman, dictis Johanni Gylle et Johanni Loge 
auxilianti ista septimana vs. iiid. Et uxori praedicti Johannis Gylle, 


folles sufflanti xxd. Et in cervisia data operariis praedictis de regardo 
id. 


vi blomes 








Summa xxxiis. 


xxxiis. 








[et] i seme carbonum in parco praedicto pro operibus praedictis, ut supra, 
ixs.iiiid. Etin cariagio eorumdem deinde usque dictum forgeum iis. Et 
Johanni Gylle, blomer, facienti vi blomes, ut supra, iiis. Et Thomae 
Whenfell, forman, ibidem laboranti ista septimana xvd. Et in cervisia 
empta et dictis laborariis data ista septimana id. 


vi blomes 


Summa xiilis. vid. iis. via. 





Septimana finiente xxiii“° die Februarii qua accidit Cathedra Sancti 














bonum in parco praedicto, ut supra, ixs. iiiid. Et in cariagio eorumdem 
deinde usque dictum forgeum iis. iiiid. Et Johanni Gylle, blomer, facienti 
v blomes ista septimana iis. vid. Et Johanni Loge, fabro, fabricanti et in 
pecias dolanti ix blomes ista septimana, ut supra, vs. iiid. Et Thomae 
Whenfell, forman, ibidem laboranti ista septimana iis. vid. Et uxori 
Johannis Gylle dictis operariis auxilianti ad les belowes xiiiid. Et in 
cervisia dictis laborariis data id. 


v blomes 


Summa xxiiis. iid. 
(Brockett.) 





xxiiis. iid. 
5! T can find no explanation for this word. 52 Tongs. 
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Septimana finiente die Sabbati secundo Martii qua accidit Festum 


vi semes carbonum in parco praedicto, capiente ut supra, ixs. Et in 
cariagio eorumdem deinde usque dictam forgeam iis. iiid. Et Johanni 
viiblomes Gylle, blomer, facienti vii blomes ista septimana iiis. vid. Et Thomae 
Whenfell, forman, ibidem laboranti ista septimana xvd. 
xvis. Summa xvis. 


Die Sabbatiix® Martii. Et soluta praedicto Johanni Mody comburenti 
iiii duodenas [et] ix seme carbonum in parco praedicto ixs. vid. Et in 
cariagio eorumdem deinde usque dictum forgeum iis. iiiid. Et Johanni 
vii blomes Gylle, blomer, pro factura vii blomes ferri iiis. vid. Et Thomae Whynfell, 
forman, ibidem laboranti xvd. Et soluta pro fabricatione i hake ** [et] i 
hamour pro petra minerae ibidem frangenda iiid. Et pro cervisia dictis 
laborariis ista septimana data id. 
xvis, xid. Summa xvis. xid. 


Die Sabbati xvi° Martii. Et praedicto Johanni Mody comburenti car- 
bones in parco praedicto, videlicet ii duodenas [et] x semes, viis. vilid. Et 
in cariagio eorumdem deinde usque dictum forgeum xxiiid. Et Johanni 

viii blomes Gylle, blomer, pro factura viii blomes, iiiis. Et Thomae Whynfell, for- 
man, praedictum Johannem [sic] auxilianti et ferrum in pecias colpanti 
xvd. Et uxori Johannis Gylle petras minerae ferri adimanti pro xxi 
blomes, capiente pro singulo blome ob., xd. ob. Et in cervisia dictis 
laborariis data ista septimana id. 

xvs. ixd, ob, Summa xvs. ixd. ob. 


Die Sabbati xxiii“° Martii, Et soluta supradicto Johanni Mody combu- 
renti iii duodenas [et] vi semes carbonum in parco praedicto viis. Et pro 
cariagio eorumdem deinde usque dictum forgeum xxid. Et praedicto 

v blomes Johanni Gylle, blomer, pro factura v blomes ferriiis. vid. Et Johanni de 
Loge, fabro, fabricanti et in pecias dolanti xi blomes ferri vis. id. Ht 
Thomae Whynfell, forman, ipsis auxilianti iis. id. Et uxori Johannis 
Gylle pro diversis laboribus suis ista septimana xiiiid. Et in oleo empto 
pro les belowes unguendo viiid. 


xxis. iiid. Summa xxis. iid. 


Septimana finiente die Sabbati xxx° Martii qua accidit Annunciationis 
Dominica. Et soluta Radulpho Sclater pro cariagio iii duodenarum et 
dimidiae carbonum de parco praedicto usque forgeam praedictam xxid. 
Et pro combustione eorumdem carbonum viis. Et Johanni Gylle, blomer, 
vi blomes pro factura vi blomes ferri iiis. Et Johanni Loge, fabro, fabricanti et in 
pecias dolanti vi blomes iiis. vid. Et Thomae Whenfeld, forman, pro 
labore suo iis. vid. Et Willelmo de Cowton, fabro, emendanti diversa 
necessaria ferrea iiiid. Et uxori dicti Johannis Gylle, ibidem laboranti 
ista septimana ixd. 
xviiis. xd, Summa xviiis. xd. 


‘8 A strong, two-toothed pickaxe or hoe, Brockett, s.v. Hack. 
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Die Sabbati vi® Aprilis. Et soluta Johanni Mody comburenti quatuor 
duodenas [et] x semes ixs. viiid. Et in cariagio eorumdem deinde usque 
dictum forgeum iis. iiiid. Et Johanni Gylle, blomer, facienti v blomes v biomes 
iis. vid. Et Thomae Whynfeld, forman, ibidem laboranti, xvd. 

Summa xvs. ixd. 












xvs. ixd. 








Septimana finiente die Sabbati xiii° Aprilis qua accidit Festum Paschae. 
Et in cariagio i duodenae carbonum cariatae de dicto parco usque dictum 
forgeum vid. Et Johanni Gylle, blomer, facienti iii blomes, xviiid. Et iii blomes 
Johanni Loge, fabro, fabricanti et in pecias dolanti vi blomesiiis. vid. Et 
Thomae Whynfeld, forman, ibidem laboranti, per idem tempus, iis. vid. 

Et uxori Johannis Gylle, folles sufflanti xiid. 

Swmma ixs. _ ixs. 















Die Sabbati xx° Aprilis. Et soluta Johanni Mody comburenti iiii 
duodenas [et] ix semes carbonum in parco praedicto ixs. vid. Et in 
cariagio eorumdem deinde usque dictum forgeum iis. iiiid. ob. Et Johanni 

Gylle, blomer, facienti vi blomes, ut supra, itis. Et Thomae Whenfeld, yj tiomes 
forman, eidem serviente, per tempus praedictum xiid. Et in cervisia 

data praefatis laborariis ista septimana iid. 

Summa xvis. ob. 





xvis. ob, 



















Die Sabbati xxvii? Aprilis. liii 
duodenas carbonum in parco praedicto viiis. Et in cariagio eorumdem 

deinde usque dictum forgeum iis. Et soluta Johanni Gylle, blomer, 

facienti vi blomes ista septimana iiis. Et uxori praedicti Johannis vi biomes 
ibidem operanti per istam septimanam et septimanam praecedentem vid. 
Et in cervisia dictis laborariis data viiid. Et Thomae Whynfell, forman, 
ibidem laboranti xiid. Et in ii bokettes ligni pro aqua haurienda viid. 





Summa xvis. — xvis. 





et Jacobi et Inventionis Sanctae Crucis. Et soluta Johanni Mody com- 
burenti quatuor duodenas [et] ii semes carbonum in parco praedicto viiis. 

iiiid. Et in cariagio eorumdem deinde usque dictum forgeum iis. iid. 

Et Johanni Gylle, blomer, facienti vi blomes iiis. Et Johanni Loge, ¥j piomes 
fabro, fabricanti etin pecias dolanti viblomes iiis. vid. Et Thomae Whenfeld, 
forman, ibidem laboranti iis. vid. Et uxori JohannisGylle ibidem laboranti 

per tempus praedictum viiid. Et in cervisia dictis laborariis empta et 

data id. 


Summa xxs. iid. —_xxs. iid. 





Die Sabbati xi® Maii. Et Johanni Mody comburenti vi duodenas 
carbonum in parco praedicto xiis. Et in cariagio eorumdem deinde usque 
dictum forgeum iiis. Et Johanni Gylle, blomer, facienti v blomes iis. vid. y biomes 
Kt Johanni Loge, fabro, fabricanti vi blomes et in pecias ferri dolanti 
iiis. vid. Et Thomae Whenfeld, forman, ibidem laboranti per istam 
septimanam iis. vid. Et uxori Johannis Gylle ibidem laboranti viiid. 
Summa, xxiiiis. iid. 







xxiilis, iid. 





vii blomes 


xxvs. viid. 


vi blomes 


iii blomes 


viii blomes 


xxxiis. xd. 


x biomes 


xxvs. viid. 


viii blomes 
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Septimana finiente xviii? Maii qua accidit Festum Ascencionis Domini. 
Et soluta Johanni Mody comburenti vi duodenas carbonum in parco 
ibidem xiis. Et in cariagio eorumdem deinde usque dictum forgeum iiis. 
Et Johanni Gylle, blomer, facienti vii blomes iiis. vid. Et Thomae 
Whenfell, forman, ibidem laboranti per istam septimanam iis. ixd. Et 
uxori Johannis Gylle ibidem laboranti ixd. Et in cervisia dictis 
laborariis data id. 

Summa xxvs. viid. 


Die Sabbati xxv die Maii. Et soluta Johanni Mody comburenti v 
duodenas [et] vi semes carbonum in parco praedicto xs. viiid. Et in 
cariagio eorumdem deinde usque dictum forgeum iis. xd. Et Johanni 
Gylle, biomer, facienti vi blomes iiis. Et Johanni Loge fabricanti vi 
blomes iiis. vid. Et Thomae Wenfell, forman, ibidem laboranti iis. vid. 
Et uxori JohannisGylle ibidem laboranti ixd. Et in cervisia dictis laborariis 
data id. 

Summa xxiiis. iiiid. 


Septimana finiente die Sabbati primo Junii qua accidit Festum 
Pentecostis. Et soluta Johanni Mody comburenti i duodenam [et] vi 
semes carbonum in parco praedicto iiis. Et in cariagio eorumdem usque 
dictum forgeum ixd. Et Johanni Gylle, blomer, facienti iii blomes xviiid. 
Et Thomae Whenfell, forman, ibidem laboranti vid. Et in cervisia 
dictis laborariis data id. 

Summa vs. xd. 


Die Sabbati viii Junii. Et soluta praedicto Johanni Mody comburenti 
vii duodenas [et] v semes carbonum in parco praedicto xiiiis. xd. Et in 
cariagio eorumdem deinde usque dictum forgeum iis. vilid. Et Johanni 
Gyile, blomer, facienti viii blomes iiiis. Et Johanni Loge, fabro, 
fabricanti et in pecias dolanti ix blomes vs. iiid. Et uxori praedicti 
Johannis Gylle, pro stipendio suo ista septimana xvd. Et in cervisia 
empta ista septimana id. 

Summa xxxiis. xd. 


Septimana finiente die sabbati xv° Junii qua accidit Festum Sancti 
Barnabe. Et soluta Johanni Mody comburenti v duodenas carbonum in 
parco praedicto xs. Et in cariagio dictorum carbonum iis. vid. Et Johanni 
Gylle, blomer, facienti x blomes vs. Et Johanni Loge, fabro, fabricanti et 
in pecias dolanti vii blomes iiiis. id. Et Thomae Whenfell, forman, ibidem 
laboranti iis. xid. Et uxori Thomae Whenfell ibidem laboranti ista septi- 
mana viid. Et in cervisia dictis laborariis data id. Et uxori Johannis 
Gylle ibidem laboranti vd. 

Summa xxvs. viid. 


Die Sabbati xxii? Junii. Et Johanni Mody comburenti v duodenas 
[et] ix semes carbonum in parco praedicto xis. vid. Et in cariagio 
eorumdem iis. xd. Et Johanni Gylle, blomer, facienti viii blomes iiiis. 
Et Johanni Loge, fabro, fabricanti et in pecias dolanti viii blomes iiiis. 
viiid. . Et Thomae Whenfell, forman, ibidem laboranti iiis.iiiid. Et uxori 
Johannis Gylle ibidem laboranti super factura viii blomes iiiid. Et uxori 
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Thomae Whenfell ibidem laboranti viiid. Et in cervisia dictis laborariis 
data id. 


Summa xxviis. vd. —_xxviis. vd. 


Septimana finiente die Sabbati xxix° Junii qua accidit Festum Nativi- 
tatis Johannis Baptistae [et] Apostolorum Petri et Pauli. Et Johanni 
Mody comburenti iiii duodenas carbonum in parco praedicto viiis. Et in 
cariagio ii duodenarum carbonum xiid. Et Johanni Gylle, blomer, 
facienti iiii blomes iis. Et Johanni Loge, fabro, fabricanti et in pecias iii biomes 
dolanti.vi blomes iiis. vid. Et Thomae Whenfell, forman, ibidem labo- 
ranti iis. vid. Et uxori praedicti Thomae laboranti ad le stryngherth vid. 
Et uxori Johannis Gylle laboranti ad le blomeherth iid. Et in cervisia 
dictis operariis data id. 


Summa xviis. ixd. —xviis. ixd. 


Die Sabbati vi Julii. Et pro vi duodenis [et] iiii semes carbonum 
emptis xiis. viiid. Et pro cariagio eorumdem iiis. iid. Et Johanni 
Gylle, blomer, facienti v blomes iis. vid. Et Thomae Whenfell, forman, v biomes 
ibidem laboranti iis. vid. Et soluta uxori Johannis Gylle laboranti ad le 
blomeherth iid. 0b. Et uxori Thomae Whenfell laboranti ad le stryng- 
herth vid. Et in cervisia dictis laborariis data ista septimana id. 
Summa xxvs. id. ob, —*xvs. id. ob. 


Septimana finiente die Sabbati xiii? Julii qua accidit Translatio Sancti 
Thomae. Hit in vi duodenis [et] iiii semes carbonum emptis xiis. viiid. 
Et in cariagio eorumdem iiiis. iid. Et Johanni Gylle, blomer, facienti 
iiii blomes iis. Et Johanni Loge fabricanti et in pecias dolanti ix blomes iii biomes 
vs. iiid. Et Thomae Whynfell ibidem operanti per tempus praedictum 
iiis.ixd. Et uxori ejusdem Thomae operanti ad le stryngherth per tempus 
praedictum ixd. Et uxori Johannis Gylle operanti ad le blomeharthe per 
tempus praedictum iid. Et in cervisia dictis laborariis data id. Et pro 
obstupatione et emendatione unius defectus stagni aquae ibidem iid. 

Summa xxviiis. —_xxviiis. 


Septimana finiente die Sabbati xx° Julii qua accidit Festum Sancti 
Margaretae. Et in v duodenis [et] ii semes carbonum xs. iiiid. Et 
in cariagio eorumdem iis. viiid. Et Johanni Gylle, blomer, facienti iiii iiii biomes 
blomes iis. Et Thomae Whenfell, forman, ibidem operanti pro praedictis 
iiii blomes faciendis, viiid. Et uxori praedicti Johannis Gylle ibidem 
laboranti iid. Et in cervisia data eisdem laborariis id. 


Summa xvs. xid. —_-xvs. xid. 


Septimana finiente die Sabbati xxvii° Julii qua accidit Festum Sancti 
Jacobi. Et soluta pro i duodena et dimidia carbonum iiis. Et pro cariagio 
eorumdem ixd. Et Johanni Loge fabricanti et in pecias dolanti vii blomes 
iiiis. id. Et Thomae Whenfell, forman, ibidem dicto Johanni in opere Nil 
praedicto auxilianti iis. xid. Et uxori praedicti Thomae folles sufflanti in 
opere praedicto faciendo viid. Et in cervisia ‘dictis operariis data id. 

Summa xis. vd. xis. va. 


Septimana finiente die Sabbati tertio Augusti qua accidit Ad vincula 
Sancti Petri. Et soluta pro ii ducdenis [et] dimidia carbonum vs. Et 





ix blomes 


xviis. viiid, 


vi blomes 


xViiis, id. 


v blomes 


vi blomes 


xixs. vid, 
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pro cariagio iii duodenarum carbonum xviiid. Et Johanni Gylle, blomer, 
pro factura ix blomes iiiis. vid. Et uxori suae eidem adjuvanti in opere 
praedicto perficiendo iiiid. 0b. Et Johanni Loge, fabro, fabricanti et in 
pecias dolanti v blomes iis. xid. Et Thomae Whenfell, forman, ibidem 
laboranti super fabricatione et le blomyng v blomes iis. id. Et uxori 
ejusdem Thomae folles sufflanti in v blomes ardendis iid. 0b. Et in sti- 
pendio unius fabri emendantis et acuentis diversa instrumenta ferrea 
ibidem, nec [sic] imponentis unum gojon ferreum in fine axeltre rotae 
aquaticae ibidem xiid. Et in cervisia dictis laborariis data id. 
Summa xviis. viiid. 


Septimana finiente die Sabbati x° Augusti qua accidit Festum Sancti 
Laurentii. Et in iiii duodenis carbonum viiis. Et in stipendio Johannis 
Gylle, blomer, facientis vi blomes iiis. Et in stipendio uxoris ejusdem 
sibi adjuvantis iiid. Et soluta Johanni Loge fabricanti et in pecias 


ranti iis. id. Et uxori suae ibidem laboranti in opere praedicto faciendo 
iiiid. Et in cervisia empta et dictis laborariis data id. 
Summa xviiis. id. 


Septimana terminante die Sabbati xvii? Augusti accidit Assumptio 
Beatae Mariae. Et pro ii duodenis carbonum iiiis. Et pro cariagio 
eorumdem xiid. Et Johanni Gylle, blomer, facienti v blomes iis. vid. Et 
uxori ejusdem ibidem operanti per tempus praedictum iid. ob. Et Johanni 
Loge, fabricanti v blomes iis. xid. Et uxori Thomae Whenfell pro v 
blomes vd. Et Thomae Whenfell, forman, pro stipendio [suo] ibidem 
laboranti per tempus praedictum xxd. Et pro cervisia dictis laborariis 
data id. 


Summa xiis. ixd. ob. 


Septimana finiente die Sabbati xxiiii* Augusti qua accidit Festum 
Sancti Bartholomei. Et in iiii duodenis [et] iii semes carbonum viiis. vid. Et 
in cariagio eorumden iis. iiid. Et Johanni Gylle, blomer, pro vi blomesiiis. 
Et uxori ejusdem pro opere suo laboranti ibidem iiid. Et Johanni Loge, 
fabricanti v blomes iis. xid. Et Thomae Whynfell, forman, ibidem 
operanti iis. id. Et uxori ejusdem pro stipendio suo ibidem laboranti vd. 
Et in cervisia empta et dictis operariis data id. 

Summa xixs. vid. 


Die Sabbati ultimo Augusti. Et in v duodenis [et] iii semes carbonum 
xs. vid. Et in cariagio v duodenarum iis. vid. Et in stipendio Johannis 
Gylle, blomer, facientis vi blomes iiis. Et in stipendio uxoris suae eidem 
adjuvantis in opere praedicto iiid. Et in stipendio Johannis Loge fabri- 
cantis vi blomes iiiis. id. Et in stipendio Thomae Whenfell, forman, 
ibidem laborantis iis. xid. Et soluta uxori praedicti Thomae ibidem 
laboranti viid. Et in cervisia empta et dictis laborariis data id. Et in 


Summa xxiiiis. iiid. 
Die Sabbati vii? Septembris Translatio Sancti Cuthberti. Et in iiii 
duodenarum [et] ix semes carbonum combustione ixs. vid. Et in cariagio 
‘+ Probably the mill-race, cf. M.E. Flémen = to flow. 
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eorumdem iis. iiiid. Et John Gylle, blomer, pro factura vi blomes iiis. vi piomes 
Et soluta uxori suae eidem adjuvanti in opere praedicto iiid. Et Thomae 
Whynfell, forman, ibidem laboranti per istam septimanam xiid. Et in 
cervisia empta et dictis laborariis data id. 


5S eS 


Summa xvis. iid. —_xvis. iid. 













Septimana finiente die Sabbati xiiii*° Septembris qua accidit Exaltatio 
Sanctae Crucis. Et in iiii duodenarum [et} viii semes combustione viis. 

iiiid. Et in cariagio eorumdem xxiid. Et Johanni Gylle, blomer, 
facienti vi blomes iiis. Et uxori ejus eidem adjuvanti iiid. Et Johanni vi biomes 
del Loge fabricanti xii blomes viis. Et Thomae Whenfell, forman, 
ibidem laboranti vs. Et uxori ejusdem laboranti ad le stryngherth in 
fabricatione dictorum xii blomes xiid. Et pro cervisia empta dictisque 
laborariis data id. 





















Summa xxvs. vid. —_xxvs. vid. 









Septimana finiente die Sabbati xxi° Septembris qua accidit Festum 
Sancti Matthaei Apostoli. Et in ii duodenarum et dimidiae carbonum 
combustione vs. Et in cariagio eorumdem xvd. Et Johanni Gylle, 
blomer, facienti iiii blomes iis. Et uxori praedicti Johannis eidem 
auxilianti in opere praedicto perficiendo iid. Et Thomae Whenfell, 
forman, ibidem laboranti per tres dies viiid. Et in cervisia empta et 
dictis laborariis data id. 


iiii Llomes 





Summa ixs. iid. _ ixs. iia, 





Die Sabbati xxviii® Septembris. Et in iiii duodenarum [et] dimidiae 
carbonum combustione ixs. Et in cariagio iiii duodenarum et dimidiae 
carbonum iis. iiid. Et Johanni Gylle, blomer, pro factura viii blomes iiiis. 
It uxori ejusdem pro labore suae [sic] eidem adjuvanti in dictis viii 


viii blomes 







Et Thomae Whynfell, forman, ibidem operanti iiis. iiiid, Et uxori 
praedicti Thomae laboranti ad le stryngherthe viiid. Et in cervisia 
empta et dictis laborariis data id. Et soluta pro factura ii parium 
novarum bannasters° xxiid. 












Summa xxvis. iid. —xxvir. iia. 





Die Sabbati v° Octobris Festum Sancti Michaelis. Et in iii duode- 
narum [et] vii semes carbonum combustione viis. iid. Et in cariagio 
praedictarum carbonum iis. iiiid. Et in stipendio Johannis Gylle blomer 
facientis vi blomes iiis. Et in stipendio uxoris ejusdem Johannis ibidem 
laborantis in factura dictorum vi blomes iiid. Et Johanni Loge fabri- 
canti viii blomes iiiis. viilid. Et Thomae Wynfell, forman, ibidem 
laboranti iiis. iiiid. Et uxore [sic] ejusdem laboranti super factura 


dictorum viii blomes viiid. Et in cervisia empta et dictis laborariis data 
id. 


vi blomes 














Summa xxiiis. vid. xxiiis. via. 


Die Sabbati xii° Octobris. Et soluta pro iii duodenarum et iii semes 
carbonum combustione vis. vid. Et pro cariagio eorumdem xixd. Et 


55 IT cannot find a satisfactory explanation for this word; it occurs again under 
26 Oct. 


vi blomes 


xiiiis. viiid. 


vii bicmcs 


xxvis. vid, 
ob, 


vi blomes 


xviils, id, 


v blomes 


vi blomes 
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Johanni Gylle, blomer, facienti vi blomes iiis. Et Johanni Loge fabri- 
canti iii blomes xxid. Et Thomae Whynfell, forman, ibidem laboranti 
xvd. Et uxori suae ibidem laboranti per idem tempus iiid. Et in 
cervisia empta et dictis laborariis data id. 

Summa xiiiis. viiid. 


Die Sabbati xix® Octobris Festum Sancti Lucae Evangelistae. Et in 
combustione v duodenarum [et] ii semes carbonum, ordinate pro opere 
praedicto xs. iiiid. tin cariagio eorumdem iis. viiid. Et Johanni Gylle, 
blomer, facienti vii blomes iiis. vid. Et uxori ejusdem sibi auxilianti in 
opere praedicto iiid. ob. Et Johanni Loge fabricanti ix blomes vs. iiid. 
Et Thomae de Whenfell, forman, ibidem laboranti iiis. ixd. Et uxori 
suae ibidem laboranti per idem tempus ixd. Et in cervisia dictis 
laborariis data id. 

Summa xxvis. vid. ob. 


Die Sabbati xxvi* Octobris. Et in combustione vy duodenarum [et] 
dimidiae carbonum xis. Et procariagio eorumdem iis.ixd. Et Johanni 
Gylle, blomer, facienti vi blomes iiis. Et uxori suae pro praedictis vi 
blomes iiid. Et in cervisia empta et dictis laborariis data id. Et ini 
pari banastres de novo facto pro petra inportanda xiid. 

Summa xviiis. id. 


Septimana finiente die Sabbati secundo Novembris qua accidit Festum 
Omnium Sanctorum. Et in combustione iii duodenarum [et] v semes 
carbonum vis. xd. Et in cariagio eorumdem xxid. Et Johanni Gylle, 
blomer, facienti v blomes iis. vid. Et uxorisuae eidem adjuvanti in opere 
oo iid. ob. Et in cervisia empta et dictis laborariis data id. 

Summa xis. iiiid. ob. 


Die Sabbati ix® Novembris. Et in quatuor duodenarum [et] v semes 
carbonum combustione in parco praedicto pro opere praedicto viiis. xd. 
Et in cariagio eorumdem deinde usque dictum forgeum iis. iid. Et in 
stipendio Johannis Gylle, blomer, facientis vi blomesiiis. Etin stipendio 
uxoris praedicti Johannis, folles sufflantis, pro dictis vi blomes faciendis 
iiid. Et in cervisia empta et dictis laborariis data, ista septimana id. 
Et in regardo facto Johanni Laybourne, colier, per manus Johannis 
Falderle Junioris, denarios solventis pro bono et diligenti labori suo, 
comburente carbones per totum tempus supradictum ex praecepto Radul- 
phi Euer senescalli, vis. viiid. 

Summa xxis. 


Et debet iiiil. xvs. xd. quae 
onerantur in compoto sequenti. Et aequatio est. 
On the Back of the Roll. 
LonGLEY 


Compotus Johannis Dalton custodis et appruatoris Domini Thomae 
Episcopo [sic] Dunelmensis, minerae ferri apud Byrkeknott, de anno 
Regni Henrici quarti x° . . . . diebus. 


Annis iii et iiii. 
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Supradictus computator reddit de cclxxviii blemes [sic] ferri provenien- 
tibus de exitibus minerae puteorum. praed{ictorum], et in forgeo prae- 
d{icto] forgeatis, factis, et fabricatis per ; tempus’ compoti, ut patet infra, 
quorum quodlibet blome [con]}tinet' xv petras et quaelibet petra continet 
xiii Ib. a ' 

Summa cclxxviii blomes . ... continentes iiii™clxiiii petras ferri, unde 
lxi blomes nondum operantur in: ferrum.”® 

De quibus idem computat liberata Johanni Smythe de Westaukelande 
pro factura diversorum instrumentorum ferreorum pro mineris ferri 
suprad{ictis] factis, ut infra, xxii petras: ferri. Et liberavit Radulpho 
Eure [mili]ti in recompensatione, tot petras ferri ab ipso mutuatas pro 
instrumentis ferreis . . . faciendis, tam pro minerae petrae ferri quarrura 
quam pro instrumentis ferreis [in] forgeo praedicto servientibus, xvi petras 
viii lb ferri. Et liberavit domino Thomae Rose, supervisori operum 
dictcrum xii lodas continentes cc™x! petras ferri.. 

Summa ce™lxxviii  petrae viii lb et remanent mmvecciiii™v petrae v 
lb unde lxi blomes [non]dum operantur in ferrum. . Et omnibus oneratis 
in compoto sequenti. Et aequatio est. 







SIR WILLIAM STANLEY AND PERKIN WARBECK. 


Tue reports of the trials of Stanley and others concerned in the 
conspiracy of Perkin Warbeck are unfortunately missing from the 
Baga de Secretis; but MS. Ee. 3.1. in the university library at 
Cambridge contains what seem to be copies of them. This manuscript 
was in the university library before the days of Nasmith, but had 
disappeared when he made his catalogue, and_is- marked as absent 
by the compilers of the printed catalogue now in use.. It was 
bought at the sale of the Phillipps MSS. ‘and, thus returns to 
Cambridge after a long and mysterious absence. © It is written in a 
sixteenth-century hand, and the reports of the trials of Burdett, 
Sir Thomas More and others which it also contains doubtless come 
from the same source as those which follow. I have to thank Mr. 
J. F. Leaf of Peterhouse for much kindly help with the text. 

Dr. James Gairdner, to whom the documents have been sent, 
has kindly communicated the following remarks on the special 
bearing of the reports. 


‘It appears now that it was Sir W. Stanley who sent Clifford abroad 
in the first instance to communicate with Perkin, and that it was this 
that constituted his special act of treason. Moreover, although I have 
no doubt Henry (as some contemporaries suspected) was pretty. well 
aware of Sir William’s treason for some time, this quite explains the fact 
that it was on Clifford’s evidence that Stanley was arrested some time 


56 This must mean, ‘are not yet worked up into iron,’ the metal of commerce ready 
for use being understood. 
5’ These and the following figures are corrupt. 
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blomes ferrt 


Respondeat 
Thomas 
Rose 
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after most of the other conspirators had been tried for their lives. It 
was not in Flanders, as we have hitherto been led to suppose, that 
Clifford found out Sir William’s treachery to the king; he had known it 
all along. And the date of his understanding with Sir William on which 
he agreed to go over to Perkin was 14 March 8 Henry VII (i.e. 1493) 
—that is to say, it was just after Perkin had been driven out of France 
and had been received by the Duchess Margaret of Burgundy as her 
nephew. These are very valuable facts ; and if we may hazard a conjecture 
about the business, I should say that Sir William, with his great wealth, 
wished simply to secure himself-on both sides in case an invasion, even in 
favour of a pretender, should drive out Henry VII and reinstate a 
Yorkist dynasty.’ 
W. A. J. ARcHBOLD. 


Inquisicio capta apud villam Westmonasterii in comitatu Middlesex 
coram prefatis Wilielmo Huse Milite, Thoma Bryan’ milite, Thoma 
Tremayle, Wilielmo Danuers, et Johanne vauasour’ Justiciariis 
&c., dicto die martis proximo post festum purificacionis beate 
Marie virginis, anno regni regis Henrici septimi post conquestum decimo, 
per sacramentum &c. Qui dicunt super sacramentum suum quod Wiliel- 
mus Stanley, nuper de villa Westmonasterii in comitatu predicto, miles, 
alias dictus Wilielmus Stanley, nuper de parochia sancti Martini in campis 
iuxta Charyng crosse in eodem comitatu, miles, et Robertus Clyfford miles 
quarto decimo die martii anno regni dicti Regis nunc Octauo, apud 
parochiam Sancti martini predicti adinvicem inter se communicauerunt 
et interlocuti fuerunt de quodam Petro Warbek de Turnaco sub obediencia 
Archiducis Austrie et Burgundie oriundo, inimico domini Regis nunc, falso 
nuncupante se fore Ricardum secundum filium domini Edwardi nuper 
Regis Anglie quarti, in partibus exterioribus vitra mare existente, et 
mortem et destructionem ipsius domini regis nunc ac subuersionem regni 
sui Anglie adtune et ibidem falso et proditorie conspirauerunt, imagin- 
auerunt, et compassi fuerunt, et [ad] eandem dominum Regem, per guerram 
erga ipsum Regem in regno suo Anglie leuandum et faciendum, de corona 
et regalitate suis deprivandum et deponendum, et ad illud falsum et 
nephandum propositum suum predictum perimplendum et perficiendum 
predictus Wilielmus Stanley et Robertus Clyfford adtunc et ibidem falso 
et proditorie inter se confederauerunt, concordati et aggreati fuerunt, quod 
ipse Robertus ad partes exteras predictas ad prefatum Petrum Warbek, 
inimicum domini Regis nunc, transfretaret, et in seruicio ipsius Petri ad 
guerram erga dominum Regem in regno suo Anglie leuandum expectaret, 
et ipsum Petrum in regnum Anglie cum toto posse suo induceret, et ipsum 
in regem Anglie erigeret, necnon ipsum dominum Regem nunc de corona 
et regalitate suis deponeret et destrueret. Et viterius dictus Wilielmus 
Stanley prefato Roberto Clyfford adtunc et ibidem falso et proditorie 
promisit et concessit quod, quandocumque et quocienscumque ipse 
Robertus Clyfford ad dictum Wilielmum Stanley aliquem a partibus illis 
exterioribus per quoddam privatum signum inter eos habitum sibi 
destinauerit pro ipsius ac dicti Petri Warbek tunc inimicorum dicti domini 
Regis adiuuamine et auxilio, ipse Wilielmus Stanley eos cum toto posse 
suo adiuuare et confortare vellet, ac partem ipsius Petri ad guerram erga 


Middlesex 
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dictum dominum Regem leuandum adtunc et ibidem falso et proditorie acci- 
pere promisit. Quorum quidem communicacionis, conspiracionis, imagin- 
acionis, promissionis, concordie, agreamenti, et confortamenti predictorum 
pretextu, dictus Robertus Clyfford postea, scilicet quartodecimo die Junii 
anno regni dicti domini Regis octauo, ad omnia et singula premissa contra 
dictum dominum Regem faciendum et perimplendum apud parochiam 
sancti Martini predicti in comitatu predicto iter suum ad partes exteras 
predictas prefato Petro Warbek falso et proditorie arripuit, et ibidem in 
seruicio ipsius Petri ad guerram erga dictum dominum Regem faciendum 
moratus' fuit. Et sic predicti Wilielmus Stanley et Robertus Clyfford 
adtunc et ibidem falso et proditorie predicto Petro Warbek inimico dicti 
domini Regis fuerunt adherentes, confortantes, auxiliantes, et assistentes 
contra ligiancie sue debitum. Et modo, scilicet die Veneris proximo post 
dictum festum purificacionis beate Marie virginis, coram prefatis Edwardo 
duce Bukingham, Thoma marchione Dorset, Thoma comite Arundell, et 
aliis justiciariis &c., apud villam Westmonasterii predictam venit 
predictus Wilielmus Stanley per Simonem Dygby armigerum, deputatum 
Constabularii Turris domini Regis London’, in cuius custodia perantea 
ex causa predicta per dictum dominum Regem commissus fuit, et per 
mandatum ipsius domini Regis ad barram hic ductus in propria persona 
sua, Qui committitur prefato Constabulario &c. Et statim de premissis 
sibi superius impositis allocutus qualiter se velit infde] acquietari, 
dicit quod ipse in nullo est inde culpabilis. Et inde de bono et malo 
ponit se super patriam &c. Ideo venerunt inde Jurati coram prefatis 
Justiciariis apud villam Westmonasterii predictam, die Sabati proximo 
post dictum festum purificacionis beate Marie virginis tunc proxime 
sequente, Et qui &c. ad recognitionem &c., Quia &c. Et super hoc 
dictum fuit, prefato Simone Dygby deputato dicti Constabularii Turris pre- 
dictae tune presenti in Curia, per Justiciarios predictos, quod ipse prefatum 
Wilielmum Stanley apud villam Westmonasterii predictam coram prefatis 
Justiciariis dicto die Sabbati habeat periculo quod incumbit &c. Idem 

dies datus est prefato Wilielmo Stanley in custodia prefati Constabularii 

&e. Ad quos diem Sabbati et locum coram prefatis Justiciariis venit pre- 

dictus Wilielmus Stanley per prefatum Simonem Digby deputatum dicti 

Constabularii Turris Londoniensis, iuxta mandatum sibi prius in hac 

parte habitum, ad barram hic ductus in propria persona sua. Et Jurati, 

per vicecomitem dicti Comitatus Middlesex inter dominum Regem et 

eundem Wilielmum Stanley impanellati, exacte similiter venerunt qui ad 

veritatem de premissis dicendis electi, triati, et iurati, dicunt super sacra- 

mentum suum, quod predictus Wilielmus Stanley de prodicionibus pre- 

dictis sibi superius impositis est culpabilis. Et quod ipse nulla habet terras, 

tenementa, bona, nec catalla &c. Ideo consultum est quod predictus 

Wilielmus Stanley per prefatum Simonem Dygby deputatum Constabularii 

predicti vsque Turrim London’ predictam ducatur. Et deinde per medium 

Ciuitatis London’ directe vsque ad furcas de Tyburn trahatur, et super 

furcas illas ibidem suspendatur, et viuens ad terram prosternatur, et 

interiora sua extra ventrem suum capiantur, [et] ipso viuente comburentur, 

et caput eius amputetur, quodque corpus eius in quatuor partes diuidatur. 
Et quod caput et quarteria illa ponantur vbi dictus Dominus Rex ea 
assignare voluerit &c. 
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Inguisiciocapta apud villam Westmonasterii in comitatu predictocoram 
prefatis Thoma, Comite Derb’, Thoma Ormond de Rocheford Milite, 
Savage Roberto Willughby de Broke Milite, Wilielmo huse Milite, 
Se Thoma Bryan Milite, Wilielmo hody Milite, Johanne . Fyneux, 
issionem Reginaldo Bray Milite, et Ricardo Guldeford Milite, Justiciariis 
factam ¢,, dicto die Jouis proximo ante dictum festum Sancti Mathie 
xvj° die , : ° i tah 
Februarii apostoli, anno regni Regis Henrici Septimi post conquestum 
anno9 nono, per sacramentum &c. Qui dicunt super sacramentum 
aa per suum quod Humfridus Savage, nuper de villa Westmonasterii 
bagamees- in Comitatu Middlesex, miles, Johannes Burton, nuper de villa 
sionis eo- Westmonasterii in Comitatu predicto, yoman, et alii falsi pro- 
dem.anno ditores et rebelles christianissimi principis Henrici Regis 
comitatus - 
predicti. Anglie Septimi post conquestum, vicesimo die Maii anno 
regni dicti domini Regis octauo apud villam Westmonasterii in comitatu 
Middlesex, mortem et destructionem ipsius domini Regis ac subuer- 
sionem regni sui Anglie falso et proditorie imaginauerunt, confederauerunt, 
circuiuerunt, et compassi fuerunt. Et ad illud falsum et nephandum 
propositum suum predictum perimplendum et perficiendum, predicti 
Humfridus. Savage, Johannes Burton, et alii, dictis die et anno apud 
villam Westmonasterii predictam, diuersa arma, videlicet Bygandyrons 
Bylles, et alia abiliamenta guerre, vnanimi assensu et consensu erga 
dictum dominum Regem adtune et ibidem falso et proditorie leuauerunt 
Et viterius predicti Humfridus Savage, Johannes Burton et alii, dictis die 
et anno apud villam Westmonasterii predictam, interlocucionem et 
concordiam insimul adtunc erga dictum dominum Regem falso et pro- 
ditorie fecerunt, conspirauerunt, et habuerunt, quod ipsi accipere vellent 
partem cuiusdam hominis in partibus transmarinis existentis, nominati 
Petri Warbek, inimici domini Regis nunc ad faciendum guerram erga 
dictum dominum Regem, et eidem inimico adtunc et ibidem falso et pro- 
ditorie adherentes fuerunt, auxiliantes, consiliantes, et confortantes, ad 
depriuandum et deponendum dictum dominum Regem de corona et 
vtlagatus regalitate suis in finalem destruccionem domini Regis et sub- 
fuit uersionem regni sui Anglie contra ligeancie sue debitum &c. 

Inquisicio capta apud villam Westmonasterii in comitatu predicto 
coram prefatis Justiciariis, dicto die Jouis proximo ante dictum festum 
Middlesex Sancti Mathie apostoli, anno regni dicti Regis nunc nono 
Cyver supradicto, per sacramentum &c. Qui dicunt super sacramentum 
suum quod Edwardus Cyver, nuper de Northampton in Comitatu North- 
ampton, hatmaker, alias dictus Englyssh Edward, nuper de eisdem villa et 
comitatu, yoman, et alii falsi proditores et rebelles christianissimi principis 
Henrici Regis Anglie septimi post conquestum, octauo die Februarii anno 
regni dicti domini Regis nono, apud parochiam sancti Andree in Holburn 
extra barram veteris templi Londoniensis in Comitatu Middlesex, mortem et 
destruccionem ipsius domini Regis ac subuersionem regni sui Anglie falso 
et proditorie imaginauerunt, circuiuerunt, et compassi fuerunt, et ad illud 
falsum et nephandum propositum suum predictum perimplendum et 
perficiendum, predictus Edwardus Cyver, dictis die et anno et aliis diuersis 
diebus antea, tam apud parochiam sancti Andree predictam quam in 
diuersis locis et Comitatibus Anglie et in omnibus villis per costeram 
maris eiusdem regni, falso et proditorie circuiuit et perambulauit ex 
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intencione ad cognoscendum disposicionem mentis populi domini Regis, 
ac illos in bona disposicione domino Regi existentes ab ea mente erga 
dictum dominum Regem remouendum et conuertendum, et inde ad 
faciendum relacionem Petro Warbek inimico domini Regis in partibus 
transmarinis existenti ad faciendum et leuandum guerram erga dictum 
dominum Regem, quodque predictus Edwardus Cyver, dictis die et anno 
apud parochiam sancti Andree predictam in dicto Comitatu Midd’, dicto 
Petro Warbek falso et proditorie fuit adherens, auxilians, concilians, et 
confortans, ad depriuandum et deponendum dictum dominum Regem de 
corona et regalitate suis in finalem destruccionem dicti domini Regis et 
subuersionem regni sui Anglie contra ligeancie sue debitum &c. 

Jurati presentes quod Gilbertus Debenham, nuper de villa Westmon- 
asterii in Comitatu Midd’, miles, et Humfridus Savage, nuper de villa 
Middlesex Westmonasterii in Comitatu Middlesex, miles, et alii falsi 
Debenham proditores et rebelles christianissimi Principis Regis Henrici 
nme Septimi post conquestum, decimo die Februarii anno regni dicti 
Regis Octauo, apud villam Westmonasterii in Comitatu Middlesex, mortem 
et destruccionem ipsius domini Regis ac subversionem regni sui Anglie 
falso et proditorie imaginauerunt, confederauerunt, circuiuerunt, et com- 
passi fuerunt. Et ad illud falsum propositum suum predictum perimplen- 
dum et perficiendum, predicti Gilbertus et Humfridus scientes quendam 
Petrum Warbek, inimicum domini Regis nunc ac alios rebelles ipsius 
domini Regis sibi adherentes in partibus transmarinis existentes, ad 
leuandum guerram erga eundem dominum Regem, dictis die et anno apud 
villam Westmonasterii predictam per quendam hominem ignotum per 
ipsum Petrum ad intencionem predictam perimplendum, eisdem Gilberto 
et Humfrido a partibus transmarinis predictis missum, diuersa negotia et 
instrucciones eidem Petro et eius confederatis in partibus predictis exis- 
tentibus vnanimi assensu et consensu falso et proditorie oretenus 
remiserunt, videlicet, quod predictus Gilbertus infra breve sibi possibile ad 
prefatum Petrum, vt predicitur inimicum dicti domini Regis, ad partes 
predictas accederet, et partem suamerga dictum dominum Regem ad 
guerram erga eundem Regem leuandum et ipsum dominum Regem falso 
et proditorie deponendum accipere vellet, et cum toto posse suo infra 
regnum Anglie cum dicto Petro et cius adherentibus iterum arriperet. Et 
quod predictus Humfridus Savage, pro maiore releuamine et auxilio predicti 
Petri et eius adherencium, in regno Anglie expectaret vsque eorum aduen- 
tum in regno Anglie predicto. Et tunc idem Humfridus partem eiusdem 
Petri, vt predicitur, inimici domini Regis, cum toto posse suo contra dictum 
dominum Regem ad omnia premissa faciendum similiter accipere vellet, 
et eos assisteret et auxiliaret ad ipsum Regem de Corona et regalitate 
suis falso et proditorie depriuandum et deponendum, quodque predicti 
Gilbertus Debenham et Humfridus Savage, dictis die et anno et aliis 
diversis diebus, antea. et postea, apud villam Westmonasterii predictam, 
falso et proditorie in forma predicta fuerunt adherentes, auxiliantes, 
conciliantes, et confortantes dicto Petro Warbek, inimico dicti domini, ad 
leuandum guerram erga eundem dominum Regem supremum dominum 
suum, et ad depriuandum et deponendum eundem dominum Regem de 
vtlagati corona et regalitate eius, in finalem destruccionem ipsius 
fuerunt domini Regis et subuersionem regni sui Anglie contra ligeancie 
sue debitum &c. 
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Inquisicio capta apud Estgrenewych in comitatu predicto, coram prefatis 
Johanne Dynham de Dynham milite, Willelmo huse milite, Thoma Bryan 
Kant’ milite, Reginaldo Bray milite, Johanne Rysley milite, Johanne 
Mountford vauasour et Johanne Fyneux Justiciariis &c., dicto die Jouis 
et alii  proximo ante festum sancte Margarete virginis, anno regni 
Regis Henrici Septimi post conquestum decimo, per sacramentum <c., 
qui dicunt super sacramentum suum, quod Henricus Mountford, nuper de 
Colleshull in Comitatu Warr’, armiger, Ricardus White, nuper de Thorp 
iuxta Belyngford in Comitatu Norff’, Gent’, et alii falsi proditores et rebelles 
christianissimi principis Henrici Regis Anglie septimi post conquestum, 
cum Petro Warbek de Tornaco, sub obedientia Archiducis Austrie et Bur- 
gundieoriundo,inimico dicti domini Regis nunc,in partibusexterioribus vltra 
mare existente, mortem et destruccionem ipsius domini Regis ac subuer- 
sionem regni sui Anglie falso et proditorie imaginauerunt, circuiuerunt, 
et compassi fuerunt, et in seruicio ipsius Petri ad guerram erga dictum 
dominum Regem in regno suo Anglie leuandum, et ipsum dominum regem 
de corona et regalitate eius depriuandum et deponendum, retenti fuerunt, 
Et ad illud falsum et nephandum propositum suum predictum ac omnia 
et singula premissa falso et proditorie perimplendum et perficiendum, pre- 
dicti Henricus Mountford, Ricardus White, et alii, cum predicto Petro 
Warbek a partibus exterioribus predictis cum magna multitudine re- 
bellium et inimicorum dicti domini Regis, in quibusdam nauibus cum 
omnibus abilimentis et armis ad guerram necessariis et opportunis, ad 
regnum Anglie iter suum ceperunt, et ipsum Petrum ad intrandum in 
regnum Anglie ad dictum dominum Regem destruendum et deponendum 
et adipsum Petrum Regem et Gubernatorem dicti regni Anglie faciendum 
et erigendum cum toto posse suo falso et proditorie auxiliauerunt et 
supportauerunt, quodque predicti Henricus Mountford, Ricardus White, 
cum aliis rebellibus et inimicis predictis, vt falsi proditores et rebelles 
predicti, modo et forma vt predicitur, armati et arraiati postea, scilicet 
tercio die Julii anno regni dicti domini Regis nunc decimo, apud Dele in 
Comitatu Kant’ in regnum Anglie falso et proditorie [iter] arripuerunt et 
intrauerunt, et seipsos adtunc et ibidem in plano Campo vi et armis, 
videlicet, Jakkes, Sallettes, Brygandyerns, Curacis, gladiis, billez, arcubus, 
sagittis, glayves, hawberkes, lanceis, mareys, pykes, Gunnes et Crosse- 
bowes, et aliis abiliamentis guerre, enbdatellauerunt et arraiauerunt, et 
bellum erga dominum Regem adtune et ibidem falso et proditorie paraue- 
runt et ordinauerunt et guerram erga eundem dominum Regem in regno 
suo Anglie adtunc et ibidem falso et proditorie fecerunt et leuauerunt, et 
prefato Petro Warbek, inimico ipsius domini Regis, falso et proditorie 
adtunc et ibidem adherentes, auxiliantes, et confortantes fuerunt contra 
ligeancie sue debitum &c. , 


BLAKE AT LEGHORN. 


Brunetti, who at the end of the eighteenth century was the re- 
sponsible head of the grand-ducal Archivio of Florence, ordered 
the compilation of the ‘ Indice della Segreteria Vecchia,’ of which 
the foreign portion is better known in the Archivio as the ‘ Indice 
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Rosso,’ from its red leather binding. It is a very clearly written 
manuscript in several quarto volumes with ample margins. 

A portion of the fifth volume (ff. 71-210) deals with the files, 
seventy in number, of the English legation. 

This index, or abstract, does not pretend to be more than a 
rough sketch of the contents of the Archivio Mediceo, and that 
from a purely Tuscan point of view. A few of the more pictur- 
esque incidents (e.g. the Gunpowder Plot) have attracted the com- 
piler’s. attention, and occupy a page or two. The character of the 
index may be illustrated by a translation of the abstract of file 
4202, which records some of the most important events of the 
Great Rebellion and the early days of the Protectorate. 

Letters from London of Amerigo Salvetti from October 1645 to August 
1649 inclusive. The whole file is full of the most detailed enclosures as 
to those calamitous times, containing the imprisonment, trial, capital sen- 
tence, and execution of the unhappy Charles I, with the beginning of the 
republic. In this time of anarchy nothing is found that affects our state. 


This file is a small folio, and may be roughly estimated to con- 
tain some 1,400 or 1,500 written pages. Inspection of the British 
Museum transcript (MS. 27962) will show the extent of the docu- 
ments dismissed with such brief notice. 

A reference in the ‘Indice Rosso’ to the files of the French 


legation ' which treat of Blake’s actions at Leghorn suggested to 
me that these files might give some of the information that Mr. 
Gardiner seeks.” 


Bonsi.. é.. minutamente informato di certi inconvenienti 
accaduti a Livorno per prede fatte da navi Inglesi sotto il tiro del cannone. 


I accordingly examined the file (numbered 4659) of despatches 
from Gondi to Barducci between 8 Oct. 1654 and 28 Feb. 1655, and 
find the English fleet and occurrences at Leghorn mentioned as 
under :— 


1654, 12 Dec. . . Quei Vasselli Inglesi che si e detto esser destinati per 
il Mediterraneo si trattengono tuttavia alle Strette, diceuasi per attender 
li otto franzesi, che il 8" di Holles doueua condurre in rinforzo del S* 
Duca di Guisa, ma non credo, ch’ essi facilmente possano sapersi i disegni 
et i fini di essi. 

19 Dec. . . Ieri si hebbe auuiso da Liuorno esserui capitati otto vasselli 
dell’ Armata Franzese di ritorno verso la Prouenza, et che il rimanente 
con la persona del S* Duca di Guisa, essendosi separati per burrasca si 
aspettassero in breue in quel Porto, doue riceueranno tutte le commodita, 
et cortesie corrispondenti alla grande stima, che si fi di cotesta Corona. 

26 Dec. . . Et nel rimanente non saprei che dire & V.S. Il]™* di pia ; 
se non che li vasselli Franzesi, ch’ erano nel Porto di Liuorno fecero vela 
uerso Ponente, come si intende, che habbiano fatto anche gli altri ch’ erano 
col S* Duca di Guisa, supponendosi, che si siano ridotti a Tolone. 


' Filza 4660 (February 1656-July 1659). * Supra, p. 109. 
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1654-5, 23 Jan. . . Il Signore.di Lionne passé alla larga di Liuorno in 
proseguimento: del ‘suo viaggio a Roma; et in quel porto si_trattien’ 
tuttauia 1’ Armata Inglese con’i soliti-termini di buona corrispondenza 
con §.A. ma é ben uero che 4 qualunque Vascello francese ch’ ella scopra 
va essa Armata a ‘riscontrarlo, et combatterlo si che pochi 6 niuni sono 
che non restino presi. 

29 Jan.°. . Quanto 4 nuouo non saprei che significhi 4 V.S. Ill™ se 
non che quattro giorni sono fece vela dalla spiaggia di Liuorno il 8. 
Ammiraglio Blac Inglese con tutta la sua Armata uerso Leuante .. . 
P.S§.—L’ Armata d’ Inghilterra per il temporale cattiuo di vento contrario é 
stata costretta 4 ritornare in dietro, si che ieri diede fondo di nuouo nella 
spiaggia ‘di Liuorno, doppo hauere Pe vn vascello nella furia del 
mare. 

5 Feb. L’ Armata Inglese si trattiene tuttavia nella spiaggia di 
Liuorno con voce di esser per sarpare alla volta di Barberia tosto che 
cessera il vento che di presente regna contrario. 

12 Feb. .. L’ Armata d’ Inghilterra per la seconda volta sarpd da 
Livorno, pigiiando la sua nauicazione verso Barberia. 


It seems clear that Blake did nothing more than use Leghorn 
as a base for an attack on the French fleet. ‘This was a serious 
misuse of a neutral port, and gave the grand duke’s advisers some 
anxiety; but Blake’s business was to harass the French, not to 
consider the susceptibilities of third parties. I am sorry that lack of 
time prevented my finding the particulars of the ‘ inconveniences’ 
referred to in file 4660, which is a very. large one. 

Rosert Jowitt WHITWELL. 


THE CAPTURE OF SANTIAGO, IN CUBA, BY CAPTAIN MYNGS, 1662. 


In view of recent events the following’ account of the capture of 
Santiago de Cuba may have’ some interest. The letter narrating 
it was written by Captain’ Christopher Myngs, or Minns, to Lord 
Windsor, the governor of Jamaica. It is printed from a copy 
among the Tanner manuscripts in the Bodleian Library (xlviii. 43). 
This copy was apparently made for‘the use of Sir Richard 
Fanshaw, the English ambassador, who was appointed ambassador 
to Spain 20 Jan. 1663, and had among other things to negotiate 
an exchange of prisoners taken in the West Indies." 

Myngs, the author of the narrative, served in the West Indies 
from 1655. to 1663,,‘:where,’. says Pepys, ‘he came into great 
renown.’ | Professor. Laughton, , quoting this passage in the 
‘Dictionary of National, Biography,’ regretfully adds that the 
particulars of his service there have not been preserved. 

Myngs was appointed to command the Marston Moor, a 54- 
gun ship, in October‘ 1654, was subsequently sent to join -Vice- 


' Original Letters of Sir Richard Fanshaw, the Earl of Sandwich, &c., 1724, 
p- 153. 
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Admiral Goodson at Jamaica, arriving there 15 Jan. 1656.? 
Under Goodson he took part in the capture of Rio de la Hacha on 
the Spanish Main on 4 May 1656.* . In April 1657 he returned to 
England. General Brayne, the governor of Jamaica, writing to 
Thurloe, said that he had sent the Protector a full account of the 
state of the colony, but that if he needed any fuller information, 
‘I have appointed captain Minge commander of the Marston-More 
(who is a.rational man) to waite upon you, and he will give you a 
more full relation of our present state.’* In February 1658 Myngs 
returned to Jamaica in the Marston Moor, having captured at 
Barbados on his way out six Dutch vessels which were. trading 
with goods prohibited under the Navigation Act.’ In the spring of 
1659 Myngs with three or four ships and 300 soldiers captured 
‘Coro and Comina’ (Coro and Cumana in Venezuela), ‘two rich 
towns on the Main,’ returning to Jamaica with plunder valued at 
200,000/. or 300,000/. He got into trouble, however, on the 
charge of irregularities in dealing with his prizes. _ Colonel D’Oyley, 
who was then the governor of Jamaica, suspended him from com- 
mand, and sent him home to be tried. Another officer, Captain 
Dalyson, asserted that Myngs was a ‘ proud-speaking vain fool, and 
a knave in cheating the state and robbing merchants.’ But he was 
immensely popular in the island from the wealth which his success 
brought it. Planting prospered exceedingly well in consequence. 
‘ Not a man on the island but can say he hath reaped a benefit by 
that action.’ ® 

The accusations against Myngs were evidently discredited by 
the Admiralty commissioners, or else the exploits of ‘ the wonder- 
doing captain of the Marston Moor’ (as D’Oyley sarcastically called 
him) prevented further enquiry.’ In 1662 Myngs was again in the 
West Indies in command: of the ‘Centurion.’ At that time peace 
existed between England and Spain in Europe, and in Feb. 1661 
governor D'’Oyley acting under. the instructions of the English 
ambassador at Madrid had published an order for the cessation of 
hostilities in the West Indies, though his council were of opinion 
that the proclamation for the cessation of hostilities only applied 
to Europe. The English government seemed to be of the same 
opinion. Lord Windsor succeeded D’Oyley as governor of Jamaica 
in August 1661 and his instructions contained a clause empowering 
him to call on the governor of Barbados for aid ‘in case of any 
considerable attempt by the Spaniards against Jamaica.”* More- 
over, as soon as Windsor arrived at Jamaica the council of the 

? Thurloe, State Papers, iv. 451, 506. 

* Ibid. iv. 748 ; v. 96, 151. ' Ibid. vi. 235. 

’ Ibid. vi. 834; Cal. State Papers, Col., 1675-76, Addenda, pp. 120, 121, 126. 

® Ibid. pp. 123-130; cf. The Present State of Jamaica, 1683, p. 35. 


? Cal. State Papers, Col., 1574-1660, pp. 480, 482. 
* Ibid. 1661-68, pp. 5, 21, 50, 82. 
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island passed a resolution ‘ that the letters of the governors of Porto 
Rico and San Domingo were an absolute denial of trade, and that 
according to His Majesty’s instructions to Lord Windsor a trade by 
force or otherwise was to be endeavoured.’® The result was the 
despatch of the expedition under captain Myngs. His instructions 
were drawn up on 19 or 20 Sept. 1662. The force put under his 
command consisted of the ‘Centurion,’ some other men-of-war, 
and a body of volunteers raised in Jamaica. On 12 Sept. the 
council passed a resolution that men should be enlisted for a design 
with the ‘Centurion’ and other vessels provided they be not 
servants, or persons who sell or desert their plantations for the 
purpose.’ An attack on Santiago had often been projected before. 
It had been thought of in 1655 immediately after the occupation 
of Jamaica. ‘The admiral,’ wrote major-general Sedgwick to 
Thurloe in November 1655, ‘ was intended before our coming in 
to have taken some few soldiers and gone over to Saint Jago de 
Cuba, a town upon Cuba, but our coming hindered him, without 
whom we could not well-tell how to do anything.’ On 24 Jan. he 
announced the definite abandonment of the plan. ‘ We had long 
since attempted St. Jago de Cuba could our army have afforded us 
but 500 men, but from the full intelligence we had of the strength 
of the place, we thought it not convenient to hazard our chief sea 
forces without a convenient number of men fit to land.’ The 
numbers of the soldiers, added vice-admiral Goodson, had been so 
thinned by disease that they ‘ had not men enough to secure their 
own quarters.’ '! 

For the next few years Santiago proved a thorn in the side of 
the English colony in Jamaica. The Spaniards driven from 
Jamaica had mostly transported themselves thither, and it was the 
starting point of the Spanish expeditions for the reconquest of the 
island.'’? Now that Jamaica was better peopled and the colonists 
acclimatised, Myngs was sent to destroy Santiago, in order to 
avenge past attacks, prevent future ones, and force the Spanish 
government to abandon its exclusive colonial policy if it desired 
peace in the West Indies as well as in Europe. 


To his excellency Thomas Lord Windsor.'* 


May itt please your excellency,—In pursuance of your commands the 
21th September wee sett sayle from Point Cagaway. The 22th litle winde, 
and the fleet scattered, we made small advantage by itt, but in getting 
our selves togeather. The 23th we encountred Sir Thomas Whetstone in 
the picazo with a family of Indians, whose intelligence assured us of noe 
aditionall forces in St. Jago upon Cuba, and likewise rectefied our former 

* Cal. State Papers, Col., 1661-68, p. 106. 1° Tbid. pp. 109, 330. 

" Thurloe, iv. 54, 453, 457. 2 Ibid. vi. 130, 833. 


‘3 Tanner MS. 48, f. 43. The contractions of the manuscript have been extended 
and punctuation supplied. 
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advice, beeing most by English prisoners whose restraint there gave them 
not the advantadge of a full discovery. At a councell of warr itt was 
judged feasable and upon debate rezolved the manner of attempteing itt 
which was to land in the harbour, the mouth of which was very strongely 
fortefied. In the prosecution of those resolves, calmes and various winds 
retards us, soe that itt was the 5th of October before wee gott sight of the 
Castle. The breeze comeing in late and the wind faint, itt was 4 of the 
clock in the afternoone before wee could gett neer up to the harbor where 
beeing within halfe a mile we were taken by the land wind, and soe 
prevented entrance, which occationed a speedy resolve, and our imediate 
landeing under a platforme 2 milles to windward of the harbor, 
the only place possible to land and march for the towne, on all that rocky 
coast. The enemy al day expecting to receave us att the fort, we there 
found noe resistance, the people therin flyeing to towne to give advice of 
our landeing. Before our whole party was on shore itt was night, the 
place rocky and narrow, wee were forced to advance the van into a wood, 
to give way to the reare to lead, the path soe narrow that but one man 
could march at a tyme, the way soe difficult, and the night soe dark that 
wee were forced to make stands and fires, and our guides with brands in 
their hands, to beat the path. With mutch labour by break of daye wee 
recovered a plantation by a river’s side, some 6 miles from our landeing, 
and 3 miles from the towne, where being refreshed with water, daylight, 
and a beter way : wee very cheerfully advanced for the towne. The enemy 
haveing inteligence of our late landeing, and knoweing the 'badnesse of 
the way, were by our early comeing upon them prevented of ambuscadeing 
of us. Att the entrance into the towne, and mouth of our path, the 
Governour Don Pedro de Moralis with 200 men (barrocaded with hides) 
and 2 peeces of ordinance stood to receave us, and Don Christover the 
ould Governor of Jamaica (and a good friend to the English’) with 500 
more beeing his reserve, wee receaved their ordinance and vollies, and 
advanceing beat them from their station, and with them selves and the 
helpe of Don Christopher who fairely ran away wee routed the rest, 
pursueing them divers waies through the towne, of which beeing 
masters. Some 6 small merchant vessells and boates were swam too, and 
possessed by our soldiers, their men through feare diserted them. The 
remainder of the day our souldiers beeing wearied wee rested to consider 
what to doe further. Next morneing by break a day dispatched 500 men 
in pursuit of the enemy in severall partyes, and 100 seamen to reinforce 
the fleet with. Orders the next day at 11 of the clock to atacque the 
harbour with assurance that at the same tyme we would not faile them 
with a considerable party to atempt the inward and most esential workes. 
This accordingly the next day was prosecuted with successe, for mastering 
the inward workes of the harbour, the ennemy diserted the great castle, 
fireing but 2 muskets, of which possessing ourselves wee drew both 
shiping and men to towne, where from the 9th to the 14th day wee spent 
our tyme in pursueing the enemy, which proved not very advantagious 


4 F, 430. 

% Don Christopher Sasi Arnaldo, or Arnoldo de Yssassi (as he is termed ina 
Spanish letter), had commanded the Spanish expedition to Jamaica which Col. D’Oyley 
defeated in June 1658. Thurloe, v. 496, 684; vi. 542; vii. 261. 
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their riches beeing drawne off soe far wee could not reach itt. The yll 
offices that towne had don to Jamaica had so exasperated the souldiers 
that I had mutch adoe to keepe them from fireing the churches. The 
15th day we drew off and sailed for the castles, where until the 19th wee 
imployed our selves in demolishing the forts, and geting what ordinance 
wee could. There was 17 pieces of ordinance in the ware workes, in the 
Castle and platforme under that 17 more, the quantety of 1000 barels 
powder which our men were soe tyred with marching and labour they 
would not bring it off to enjoye itt, 700 barrels was spent in bloweing up 
the mayne castle, the rest in country houses and platformes ; and truly itt 
was soe demolished as the greater part lyes levell with the foundation. 
Itt!© was built upon a rocky precipice, the walls on a mountaine side some 
68 foot hight, there was in itt a chapell and houses sufitient for 1000 
men, wee were forced to fling some of their guns downe the precipice into 
the sea which wee could not bringe of. Wee are now in safety in the 
harbour in our returne for Cagaway. This far to the best of my judgment 
I have presumed to aquainte your Excellency with the good success of 
your desighne. 
Your Excellencie’s most humble servant, 
MINEs. 

From on bord the ‘ Centurion ’ 

19th September 1662 beeing 

thwart the harbour of St. Jago." 


[Addressed :—] To his Excellency 
Thomas Lord Windsor. 


It only remains to add that Myngs was back at Jamaica by 
24 Oct., on which date he was sworn a member of the Jamaica 
council. The Spanish prisoners he brought with him were 
ordered to be sent to England on the first convenient opportunity, 
and a few days later the assembly passed an Act for the sale of 
five copper guns captured at Santiago.’* Long, in his ‘ History of 
Jamaica’ (i. 283), mentions this capture of Santiago in a foot note, 
but does not give the name of the commander, though he seems to 
have seen a copy of the letter printed above. C. H. Firra. 

** The castle. 


'7 Should be dated 19 October, as the beginning of the letter shows. 
8 Cal. State Papers, Col., 1661-68, pp. 112, 114. 
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Jewish Religious Life after the Exile. By the Rev. T. K. Cueyne, 
M.A., D.D., Oriel Professor of Interpretation at Oxford. (New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1898.) 


In this small volume of 270 pages Professor Cheyne has given us a 
useful and interesting sketch of an important and little known period of 
the history of Israel. He traces the course of external events, as far as 
the Jews were concerned, from the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus to the 
close of the activity of Nehemiah, and illustrates the religious thought of 
Judaism from the time of Darius Hystaspis to that of Herod the Great. 

The great interest of the book lies in the fact that it offers us a re- 
construction of history in the light of a fresh study of critical results as 
to the date of many parts of the Old Testament. The age of Ezra and 
Nehemiah (458-482 B.c.) is illustrated from the last eleven chapters of 
the book of Isaiah, the impression made by the fall of the Persian empire 
is traced in such psalms as the ninety-second, and the age of Herod is 
tentatively illustrated from the book of Ecclesiastes. Such a sketch 
(practically the first written in this country) must contain a great deal 
that is provisional. Dr. Cheyne (preface, p. xx) says, ‘The writer is 
of course far from claiming finality for all his results.’ The recon- 
structed narrative is indeed so different from the old traditional story that 
it would be surprising indeed if Dr. Cheyne has never been misled 
either by the glamour of new suggestions or through the scantiness of 
the evidence. 

Among the variations between Dr. Cheyne’s new history and the old 
tradition, the following may be mentioned : 

(1) The favourable attitude of the Persian government towards the 
Jews (which used to be an axiom) now all but disappears. Dr. Cheyne 
drops the ‘ edict of Cyrus’ (Ezra i. 1-4) out of history, and confines 
himself to saying that it is improbable that Cyrus would have hindered 
individual Jews from returning to Judea. With the edict also disap- 
pears the favour shown by the Persian government to the Jews on more 
than one occasion. Dr. Cheyne clearly considers that the Jews had little 
politically to thank the Persians for from first to last. 

(2) Dr. Cheyne, in agreement with many continental scholars, regards 
the Return under Ezra (Ezra vii, viii) as ‘ the first great certain return 
of Jewish exiles to Palestine ’ (p. 54). 

(8) In accordance with this last view Dr. Cheyne, again with 
continental support, believes that the Temple was rebuilt in the days of 
Haggai and Zachariah, not by returned exiles, but by the descendants of 
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the poor remnant left in the land by Nebuchadnezzar and Nebuzar- 
adan. 

(4) Consistently with the two opinions just recorded, Dr. Cheyne is 
convinced that the breach between the Jews and the Samaritans did not 
happen till ‘ Nehemiah, armed with a Persian firman,’ succeeded in ex- 
cluding the Samaritans from the Temple (p. 26). 

It is too early at present to pronounce any decided opinion on Dr. 
Cheyne’s reconstruction as a whole. It may be doubted if the docu- 
ments we possess yield sufficient support to this substitute for the 
traditional story. Moreover difficulty must be felt with regard to the 
freedom with which Dr. Cheyne has corrected the traditional text. ‘I 
have frequently had,’ he writes, ‘ to give anew translation of my own, 
based on a corrected text of my own.’ This proceeding gives the im- 
pression (even to those who believe that the Massoretic text is very faulty) 
that Dr. Cheyne’s case is not so strong as it might be. But the book 
is an interesting and stimulating piece of work, and the views defended 
in it deserve the fullest and most patient consideration. 

W. Emery Barnes. 


Feste der Stadt Athen im Altertwm, geordnet nach attischem Kalender. 
Von Auaust Momsen. (Leipzig: Teubner. 1898.) 


Tne leading work on the festivals of Athens has long been a prize-essay, 
recast and in part rewritten, that appeared in 1864. It is this ‘ Heor- 
tologie’ that now, after being subjected again to both these processes in 
a more extreme form, appears before the world as the ‘ Feste der Stadt 
Athen.’ A comparison with the ‘ Heortologie ’ shows it to be practically a 
new book, and we can detect no large portion of the older work that has 
been incorporated into the present treatise without such thorough 
modification as to leave very few even of the sentences unaltered. 
These changes are not due wholly or mainly to differences of view 
consequent on the meditations of thirty years; they are necessitated by 
the large mass of archeological and epigraphic material that has accumu- 
lated since the essay was first given to the world. As instances of new 
light coming from such quarters we may cite the discovery of the 
Asclepios temples in the city, the description of the reXcornpiov at Eleusis, 
and the identification of the gate through which the mystae passed to the 
shore in response to the cry dAade porn. Literature, too, has contributed 
its quota, and the full information contained in the ‘ Athenaién Politeia’ 
on such subjects as the supervision of the Peplos and the oil for the 
Panathenea, the regulation of the torch-games, and the appointment of 
the epimeletae of the mysteries has supplied many a detail that was 
before unknown. 

A work that has grown in this manner is apt to lose its original 
proportions; and it must be confessed that the older edition was more 
complete, within its limitations, than the one before us. The arrange- 
ment by reference to the calendar makes an historical or theological 
treatment even of the festivals of the central plain of Attica impossible in 
the main body of the book, and the synoptic introduction of the original 
edition has now been thrust out by growing pressure on space and by the 
elaboration of one or two leading points. There is, indeed, an ‘ Einleitung,’ 
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but it is no longer an introduction. It consists of two headings, ‘ Monats- 
briuche ’ and‘ Festkreise.’ The first contains an interesting exposition of 
the origin of festivals in monthly observances, one result of which was 
that an Attic festival never spreads over the days of two separate months. 
The second explains the leading features of the cultus of the central 
plain, but only its original features. The festival cycle is treated with 
reference to a simple nature myth, and the cultus is represented as con- 
nected wholly with tillage and the land, the successive festivals of Athene 
marking the successive stages of the corn-culture, as the cults of Demeter 
and Bacchus celebrate the growth of the vine. The analysis (an old one 
with the author) harmonises with the modern tendency to bring the gods 
to earth again, but we miss the attempt to trace the growth of the 
spiritual significance of the cults. The deeper meaning of the Kore and 
Iacchos ritual is touched on incidentally in the descriptions of the 
festivals connected with these names, but it is not explained in this pre- 
liminary essay, which, in this matter as in others, does not form an 
introduction to the whole book. Such developments or accretions will, 
perhaps, be treated in the second of two works which the author pro- 
mises. One of these will give an account of the local worships of Attica 
and of the separate festivals of religious guilds such as the Thiasiotae 
and Orgeones ; the other will deal with the historical development of 
festivals, not only in the city of Athens, but in the territory of Attica as 
well. 

The growth of this work under the author’s hand, although combined 
with orderliness of arrangement, has not been favourable to vividness of 
presentation. It is a very difficult book to read, nor can the labour be 
lightened by looking only to the text and disregarding the notes. The 
distinction between the two is illusory, for argument and citations are 
found in both; and this twofold discussion of problems makes it no easy task 
for the reader to grasp the details of the pageant he is supposed to follow. 
Yet the carefully ordered headings, which form a kind of programme of 
events, and the very arrangement by the calendar, produce a singularly 
impressive effect. They reproduce a life full of a brightness and a cheerful 
dignity which seem unattainable by the modern world, and they illustrate 
that social piety which invoked the judgment wavra peori éopris ra 
’Arruxd. The Panathenwa and the Greater Mysteries are the two festivals 
of special interest from this point of view ; the successive additions to the 
former are noted, and their approximate date is sometimes suggested : 
the regatta, for instance, Herr Mommsen thinks, may have been added 
by Themistocles, the founder of the naval power of Athens. Signs of 
degeneration, due to increasing popularity, may occasionally be observed. 
The ‘ Athenaién Politeia’ shows that the oil is no longer got exclusively 
from the sacred olive trees, and the gymnastic agon seems by the third 
and second centuries to have become the prey of professionalism; there 
are very few Athenian victors, and most of these triumph only in the 
Pancration. A modification of the Greater Mysteries seems to have been 
also due to the increasing cultivation of the festival by foreigners ; for 
the view is here taken that the Epidauria were established at the end of 
the fifth century as a substitute for the Lesser Mysteries, the new cult 
allowing those who had made no use of the Lesser Mysteries in Anthe- 
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sterion to prepare themselves still in Boédromion for the Eleusinian 
redery. It is only in connexion with the Eleusinia that we know much 
about the priestly families. The author holds, on the evidence of Plutarch 
(Alc. 22), that the directing council was composed, not merely of the 
priests and officials in authority, but of. ali the Eumolpide and Kerykes. 
He illustrates the high position of the sacred women, and conjecturally 
credits them with a capacity for transmitting the gift, on failure of the 
male line. But it seems impossible to determine a point which the 
author appears not to raise and which Tépfier’s tables do not solve, i.e. 
whether these gifted women of the Eumolpid house ever married into 
other clans, and if, in this case, they retained a privilege which could 
not be shared with their husbands. It is going rather far to say of the 
yevn as a whole that they nicht auf natiirlicher Verwandtschaft beruhten. 
To the consciousness of their members they certainly did. 

A difficulty- is suggested by the author’s treatment of the Apaturia. 
Arguing from positive evidence of the worship in different localities, he 
thinks that the Apollo cult of the phratry must have been widely spread. 
But must it not have been universal? Otherwise, how can we explain 
the legal formula employed in admission to the archonship, «i °A7d\Awv 
éorw avrois kai Zeds “Epxcos ? 

Commendable caution is shown in dealing with technical terms, and 
etymologies are not suggested where the case seems hopeless; thus all 
effort to explain dppyndopeiy is surrendered. In dealing with the curious 
word déndayos applied to a horse, the author thinks that it does not mean 
simply ‘full-grown,’ but that durch die Adephagie wird die Kostspielig- 
keit angedeutet; but surely its appearance on the Panathenaic programme 
in opposition to twAKxdés shows that, as a technical term employed on the 
turf, it must have acquired almost wholly the former meaning. In the 
treatment of the sacrifice to Asclepios and Hygieia, enjoined as wdrpov 
rois iarpots dou Sywooredovow (C.L.A. ii. n. 352 B) the last word is trans- 
lated ‘ practice.’ But it may be questioned whether the term can apply 
to medical men other than those employed and salaried by the state and 
healing under its auspices. 

A. H. J. GREENIDGE. 


Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire. By 
Samuet Din, M.A. (London: Macmillan & Co. 1898.) 


Ir is seldom that a charming literary style and a sound and scholarly know- 
ledge are found united so harmoniously as in this excellent book. The 
Professor of Greek in Queen’s College, Belfast, has, indeed, written a most 
admirable volume on the end of the Roman Empire and its social and 
intellectual aspects during the century immediately before its downfall ; 
roughly, the century from the days of Julian to those of the so-called 
Romulus Augustulus. The subjects of the book, which are not quite clear 
from the title, are as follows : first, the expiring efforts and acquiescences 
of paganism and the features of the rising Christianity, considered socially, 
not theologically; secondly, sketches of western society, Symmachus, 
Sidonius Apollinaris, and Ausonius; thirdly, the failure of administration 
in theempire and the ruin of its middle class, illustrated from the legis- 
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lation embodied in the Theodosian code ; fourthly, the barbarian invaders 
of the empire, their views of Roman life and Roman views of them; 
lastly, the characteristics of Roman education and culture during the 
period under consideration. All these five heads are treated fully, in- 
terestingly, and appreciatively, with adequate knowledge of the authorities, 
and with adequate references to them. The least satisfactory is, perhaps, 
the third; for in that the evidence of the Theodosian code is, I think, 
sometimes used to prove too much, and the whole section, besides, fails to 
give what it more or less professes to give, the reasons why the empire 
fell. But it is, of course, really rather unreasonable to ask why the 
empire fell. A great variety of causes can be discerned, and yet at the 
end we must admit that no causes can be given, for those which we 
discern are in reality the processes of destruction and not the producers 
of it. After all, the ‘ fairest states have fatal nights and days:’ empires, 
like men, grow old and perish. Therefore no one should blame Mr. Dill 
for setting out to give the reason why the empire fell, and giving actually 
a sketch of the ways in which the fall occurred. ‘The rest of the book 
is admirable even beyond such cavilling as this. Sometimes, indeed, 
one notices that Mr. Dill has found his material hard to coerce into 
shape ; sometimes a paragraph does not adequately reveal in its opening 
sentence what is its relation to the paragraph preceding it. But such 
things do not interfere with the enjoyment with which the book can be 
read. There is only one suggestion which we should like to make for a 
second edition—that dates should be given more freely. We can imagine 
that a reader to whom the history of the century was unfamiliar would 
find himself constantly wishing to refer to some dictionary or chrono- 
logical table. But this can easily be remedied. F. HAVERFIELD. 


The Home of the Fddic Poems, with especial reference to the Helgi Lays. 
By Sorxus Buaer, with a new introduction concerning Old Norse 
Mythology. Translated from the Norwegian by Winu1am Henry 
ScHoFIELD. (London: Nutt. 1899.) 


Tue title which Mr. Schofield, no doubt with Professor Bugge’s approval, 
has given to his translation, is perhaps slightly misleading, as the book for 
the most part reproduces only the author’s work on ‘ The Helgi Poems in 
the Older Edda, their Home and Connexions.’ This is very far from being 
a discussion of the home of the Eddic poems in general, and the defect 
is only partially supplied by the new introduction in which Professor 
Bugge has briefly indicated his latest views on the question. The 
general drift of the Norse professor’s investigations is familiar to all who 
have any interest in the subject, and those who have followed his method 
in his previous studies will be prepared for the wide reading and extreme 
ingenuity which he brings to bear on every point. In the Helgi poems, 
which cover about 20 pages of ordinary editions of the Edda, Professor 
Bugge finds evidence that their authors were acquainted with, and 
borrowed names and incidents from, a considerable number of Irish and 
Old English tales, some of them native to these countries, others 
ultimately German or classical in their origin. The evidence for such 
far-reaching conclusions is, as a rule, very slender, and only the author's 
VOL. XIV.—NO. LY, NN 
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learning and ingenuity could give them any shade of plausibility. For 
historical purposes his speculations are thus of very doubtful value; in 
some ways, indeed, they seem to be at variance with the lessons of 
history. Professor Bugge constantly assumes that a Norse poet in 
Ireland, especially at the Norse court in Dublin, would naturally under- 
stand Irish and be able to appreciate and imitate Irish legends. This 
view is hardly borne out by what we know of the Norse occupation of 
Treland, and it may also be pointed out that while the English there have 
been in contact with an Irish-speaking population for centuries, no such 
results have ensued as are postulated in Professor Bugge’s theories. The 
attempts to discover Irish words in the Eddic poems have so far led to no 
important results, and much stronger evidence is required than slight 
similarities of legend or expression before we can assume that there was 
a time when Irish and Norse literature were in close contact with each 
other. Professor Bugge is perfectly honest in admitting that the 
similarities may often be found elsewhere than in Irish, but the admission 
has little or no influence on his mode of treating the question. It is 
perhaps significant that in the ‘ Introduction,’ written specially for this 
translation, there is much less said about Irish influence, and more 
stress is laid on the old connexion between Scandinavia and Northern 
England. There is a priori much more probability in theories based 
upon this, for in the ninth and tenth centuries there must have been a 
very large number of Danes and Norsemen well acquainted with English, 
and-perfectly able to follow the narrative of an Anglo-Saxon gleeman. 
The proofs which Professor Bugge alleges are, however, not very con- 
vincing and he has omitted one which is perhaps stronger than any he 
has used, viz. the fact that the poems in question have peculiarities of 
metre which are at variance with the practice of Norse skalds, but agree 
perfectly with Old English forms. Nor has sufficient allowance been 
made for the possibility of a German (and classical) influence passing 
directly through Denmark to the North, though the facts of history would 
certainly bear out such a view. 

For most readers it would probably have been of advantage if Mr. 
Schofield had added to his book some account of the present condition 
of the controversy, apart from Professor Bugge’s own views. His careful 
and highly readable translation will, however, give to those unacquainted 
with Danish an opportunity of reading one side of the question, and 
that side certainly which is most attractive to the English reader. One 
typographical point in the volume is open to objection: the printer’s 
device of using a Greek ¢ in place of the Danish barred o certainly mars 
the appearance of every page on which it occurs, and must be puzzling to 
many readers. What, for example, can the uninitiated make of H¢lgi ? 

W. A. CRalarE. 


La Réunion des Provinces Septentrionales a la Couronne par Philippe 
Auguste. Par le Couonet Borreuwi DE Serres. (Paris: Alphonse 
Picard et fils. 1899.) 


CoLONEL BorRELLI DE SeRRes has written a minute and closely 
argued investigation of the dates which historians, as late as MM. 
Luchaire, Duruy, and Zeller, have given io the appropriation by the 
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French crown of the provinces of Artois, Amiens, Vermandois, and Valois. 
He shows strong—I am inclined to think conclusive—grounds for believ- 
ing that the Amiénois was acquired in 1185, Artois in 1191 (Saint-Omer 
and Aire 1211, 1223), Vermandois, in parts, 1185, 1191, 1218, Valois 
in 1213; and that in fact the whole process of réunion was completed 
in 1218 on the death of the Countess Eleanor of Vermandois, the second 
sister of Ralph the Leper. Down to 1182, Philip of Alsace, husband of 
Elizabeth of Vermandois, is known as count of Flanders and Vermandois. 
On Elizabeth’s death, Valois passed to her sister Eleanor, then a third 
time married, and the wife of Matthew of Beaumont. In 1185 Eleanor 
also received part of Vermandois, Philip of Alsace still holding Péronne and 
S. Quentin, and King Philip taking the Amiénois and Bas-Santerre. In 
1191 the county of Péronne also passed to the king, on the death of 
Philip of Alsace; but he granted S. Quentin to Eleanor and her husband. 
M. Borrelli de Serres disproves the supposed fifth marriage of Eleanor, but 
shows that she was most probably separated from her husband Matthew 
of Beaumont. On her death in 1213 the whole of her possessions fell to 
the crown, part on account of the treaty of 1191, part in consequence of 
the treaty of Amiens, ratified in 1186. Artois itself cannot be strictly 
said to have belonged to the crown till the death of Philip Augustus, as 
during his life he held it merely as trustee for his son, who was the real 
heir. The anonymous chronicle of Béthune, which is to appear in the 
next volume of the ‘ Recueil des Historiens,’ confirms, as M. Cartellieri has 
pointed out, the view taken in this pamphlet. It is also to be noted that 
M. Borrelli distinguishes a second Eleanor, wife of Matthew of Beaumont, 
who was of the house of Soissons, and who survived her husband. She 
doubtless married him on his divorce from the heiress of Vermandois. In 
these careful pages very considerable light is thrown on a question which 
has always presented great difficulties. W. H. Horton. 






Life of St. Edmund of Abingdon, Archbishop of Canterbury. By 
FRANCES DE Paravicint. (London: Burns & Oates. 1898.) 


Ir argues a strange want of co-operation among publishers, and a 
stranger want of co-operation among literary Roman Catholics, that two 
such books as Dom Wallace’s ‘St. Edmund of Canterbury’ and the Life 
by Baroness de Paravicini should be issued within five years of each 
other. The later work was not written in ignorance of the existence of 
the earlier, for Wallace is referred to at least twice; but it is not stated 
that in his appendices there will be found, printed in full, the greater 
part of the authorities that are here cited from manuscripts; nor is it 
stated that Wallace’s conclusions on the question of the authorship of the 
manuscripts are totally at variance with those here expressed. For 
historical readers the interest of the book lies mainly in the suggestion 
that the lost Life of St. Edmund by Matthew Paris may be found in 
the Cotton MS. Julius D. VI. f. 123. Certainly this work (which 
Wallace printed and ascribed to Eustace, a monk of Christchurch) con- 
tains many passages which are strikingly similar to passages in Matthew 
Paris’s history, and the new theory is one of sufficient importance 
to deserve a fuller and better exposition than it receives at the author’s 
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hands. The reasons urged by Wallace for his identification, and the diffi- 
culty presented by the fact that the writer repeatedly speaks in the first 
person as an eye-witness, are however serious enough to need confutation 
before Paris’s authorship can be generally accepted. The rest of the new 
suggestions here put forward to decide questions of doubtful authorship 
appear to be little more than guesses, yet one of them at least seems 
likely to prove happy. It is the suggestion that the Life printed by Mar- 
téne and ascribed to Bertrand is really the work of Robert Rich. Good 
work has been done in bringing the Addit. MS. 15264, f. 87, to notice, 
and in comparing the Lambeth MS. 135, f. 118, with the printed version 
of the Auxerre MS. (used by Marténe), of which it was said to be a copy. 
The greater part of the volume is written for an audience rather devotion- 
ally than historically minded ; but, inasmuch as attention is concentrated 
principally on the archbishop’s early history, something is added to 
Wallace’s scholarly book. Mary Bareson. 


Li Livres du Gouvernement des Rois. A Thirteenth-century French 
version of Egidio Colonna’s Treatise De Regimine Principum. Now 
first published with introduction and notes. By Samven Pau 
MotenskEr, Ph.D. (New York: The Macmillan Co. 1899.) 


Dr. Moenaer here prints for the first time (from a manuscript in the 
possession oi Mr. John Edward Kerr, of New York) the old French version, 
by Henri de Gauchi, of Egidio Colonna’s famous treatise De Regimine 
Principum, which has also been translated into Catalan, Portuguese, 
Spanish, Italian, and even Hebrew, besides being one of the principal 
sources of Hoccleve’s poem, the Governailof Princes. Little apology was 
needed for the publication of the French text, which has a special interest 
of its own, as having furnished the basis of the better known Italian 
version, edited more than forty years ago by Francesco Corazzini. It is 
somewhat strange, however, to say the least of it, that in his introduction 
Dr. Molenaer does not more than casually mention the correspondence 
between the French and the Italian versions. He seems to be unaware— 
at least, that is the legitimate inference from his silence on the subject— 
that the Reggimento de’ Principi printed by Corazzini is in fact a translation, 
not of the Latin original, but of the French version of the latter. About 
this there can be no manner of doubt. The fact is expressly stated in 
the colophon of the Italian manuscript, which runs as follows :— 

Qui finisce il libro del governamento dei re e dei prenzi, che frate Gilio di 
Roma dell’ ordine di Santo Agostino a scritto. El quale libro, maestro! _ per 
lo comandamento del nobile re di Francia, coll’ aiuto di Dio 4 traslato di latino 
in francescho, ed io di francescho in toscano, non agiognendo ne non meno- 
vando parola. .. . 


Further, a comparison of a few test passages will show that the 
French version used by the Italian translator must have been the 
identical one from which Dr. Molenaer’s text is derived. Thus, in bk. i. 
pt. ii. chap. xxvi the French version? renders Laconienses of the 
original by wne gent de Grece, the Italian has wna gente di Grecia; bk. ii. 
pt. iii. chap. x, Latin medici, fabri, domificatores et etiam ipsi milites 
becomes in the French * les fevres et les chevaliers et les autres ovriers, in 

! Blank in the original. * Molenaer, p. 80. % Ibid. p. 250. 
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the Italian il fabro el cavalieri e gli altri artefict ; bk. iii. pt. i. chap xiii, 
apud Locros becomes une contree in the French,‘ wna contrada in the 
Italian; bk. iii. pt. iii. chap. ii, venatores cervorum becomes li veneors 
des autres bestesin the French,°* % cacciatori dell’ altre bestie in the 
Italian; bk. iii. pt. iii. chap. iii, erecta cervix becomes in the French 
haut front et bone chiere,® in the Italian alta fronte e buona cera ; bk. iii. 
pt. iii. chap. vi, contra dolos Affrorwm et pendentias Graecorum becomes in 
the French contre les sens et les avisemenz de ceus de Grece,’ in the 
Italian contra il senno e I’ avvedimento di quelli di Grecia. Instances of 
this kind might be multiplied almost indefinitely. The following excerpt 
from the original in juxtaposition with the corresponding passages in the 
French and Italian versions will furnish another striking example of the 
dependence of the last upon the second, and will also give some idea of 


the relation of the French to the Latin :— 


Sidecet personam regiam 
ostendere se reverendam 
et honore  dignam, 
maxime indecens_ est 
eam esse intemperatam. 
Exemplum autem hujus 
habemus in rege Sar- 
danapallo, qui cum esset 
totus muliebris et deditus 
intemperantiae, ut reci- 
tatur in antiquis historiis, 
non exibat extra castrum 
suum ut haberet collo- 
quia cum _baronibus 
regni sui, sed omnes 
collocutiones ejus erant 
in cameris ad mulieres, 
et per litteras mittebat 
baronibus et ducibus 
quod vellet eos facere. 


Li rois qui sont dignes 
de si grant ennour et de 
si grant reverence ne 
doivent pas estre desa- 
temprez. Et de cen nos 
avons es essamples 
hystoires aucunes d’un 
rois qui estoit apelé 
Sardinapaulus. Cil rois 
estoit si desatemprez que 
il estoit tout donné as 
deliz de fame et de 
luxure et n’issoif mie 
hors de chambre por 
parler as barons de son 
reaume, ainz lor escri- 
voit par lettres cen que 
il voloit que [li] princes 
feissent. Quer toutes 
ses paroles estoient en 
chambres as dames, et 
toute s’entente estoit en 


I re ei prenzi, che sono 
degni di si grande onore 
e di si grande reverenza, 
non debbono essere es- 
temperati. E di questo 
avemo esemplo ne le 
storie antiche d’ uno re 
che avie nome Sardana- 
palo. Quello re era si 
nontemperato, ched elli 
s’ era tutto dato ai diletti 
de le femine e de la 
lussuria, e non usciva 
fuore de la sua camera 
per andare a parlare ad 
alcuno barone del suo 
reame, anzi lo mandava 
per lettera, cid che elli 
volea che i sui prenzi 
facessero. Ché tutte le 
sue parole, e tutto il suo 
intendimento era ne la 


ensuivre les deliz de 
luxure.* 


camera in seguire le sue 
malvagie volonti di 
lussuria.° 

Here it will be seen that in every case where the French departs 
from the Latin (including the substitution of chambre for castrum) the 
Italian does the same. If in one phrase (di questo avemo esemplo ne le 
storie antiche) the Italian seems to be closer to the Latin (in antiquis 
historiis) than to the French, the reason is pretty obvious, viz. that 
the text of the French version printed by Dr. Molenaer is corrupt 
in this place. For de cen nos avons es essamples hystoires aucunes, 
an unintelligible phrase, which seems to have aroused no misgivings in Dr. 
Molenaer’s mind, for he passes it without remark, we should read de cen 
nos avons essamples es hystoires ancienes. It is not very creditable to 
the editor that such an obvious emendation should have been overlooked. 


* Molenaer, p. 289. 
§ Ibid. p. 59. 


5 Ibid. p. 375. * Ibid. p. 377. 7 Ibid. p. 381. 


® Corazzini, p. 52. 
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The note he does give on the passage, viz. that ‘ the spelling Sardinapaulus 
suggests a folk-ethymological [sic] process in the scribe’s mind: Sardinia 
+ Paulus,’ we could very well have dispensed with. The above-quoted 
passage, it may be observed, has a special interest for students of the 
‘ Divina Commedia,’ as it almost certainly suggested to Dante the phrase 
he employsin the ‘ Paradiso’ (xv. 107-8) with reference to Sardanapalus :— 


Non v’ era giunto ancor Sardanapalo 
A mostrar cid che in camera si puote— 


a phrase which recalls the biblical expression ‘chambering and wanton- 
ness.’ 

Dr. Molenaer’s omission to note the dependence of the Italian 
version on the French, and its relation to the text he has printed, has 
seriously impaired his efficiency as editor. That he was unable to collate 
his manuscript with the numerous others (there are at least fifteen) in 
various European libraries is no doubt his misfortune rather than his 
fault, but he should at least have made use of such means as he had at 
his disposal. A collation of the Italian text (which he mentions among 
his authorities) with that of the French version would have been of very 
material assistance to him, as we have shown above. Again by means of 
the Italian, Dr. Molenaer might have approximately dated the French 
version, instead of practically ignoring the question of dates, the only 
reference to the subject being a casual observation in a note. The Italian 
translator states that he brought his task to a conclusion on June 16, 
1288. Obviously, therefore, the French translation from which the 
Italian was made must have been completed some little time before that 
date. 

Dr. Molenaer appears to have reproduced the text of his manuscript 
with fidelity. He gives no explanation, however—at least we have been 
unable to find any—of his use of brackets, nor of the method he has 
followed in introducing emendations into the text. The reader is left to 
discover for himself that the readings printed at the foot of the page are 
those of the manuscript, for which the editor’s own corrections or con- 
jectures have been substituted in the text. In printing from a single 
manuscript the wiser course seems to be to place the conjectural emenda- 
tions in the apparatus criticus. Even the most plausible corrections 
require strong justification before they can safely be adopted in the text. 
For instance on page 3 for the manuscript reading ‘en cui pussance il 
escrit,’ Dr. Molenaer reads ‘en cui cuisse est escrit,’ on the ground that 
the Latin text has ‘in cujus femore scribitur.’ This emendation at first 
sight appears perfectly justified, but the fact that the Italian version 
reads ‘ in cui possanza elli é fatto e scritto’ shows that pussance is not a 
mere slip on the part of the copyist of this particular manuscript, as the 
editor has somewhat hastily assumed to be the case. 

We have noted one or two misprints, e.g. ethymologique on p. 448; 
and Yews for Jews on p. 449. In other respects the book is very care- 
fully printed. Its value both to historical and literary students would 
have been greatly increased by the addition of indices of proper names, 
and of the authorities quoted by the writer of the treatise. 


Pacet ToyNBEE. 
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Calendar of the Patent Rolls preserved in the Public Record Office: 
Edward II. Vol. If: 1818-7. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 
1898.) 


Tue text of this volume, prepared by Mr. G. F. Handcock and Mr. R. C. 
Fowler, is, so far as I have been able to test it, marked by the greatest 
accuracy; and in the index, compiled by Mr. Handcock and extending 
over more than three hundred pages, I have detected no omission and 
only one error. 

A good many of the more important entries have already been printed 
in extenso in the ‘ Parliamentary Writs,’ Rymer’s ‘ Fodera,’ and other col- 
lections, but a mass of details of the most varied kind, illustrative of the 
history of the period, is now rendered easily accessible for the first time. 
The influence of the Scottish war is very evident. The departure of the 
king was the signal for an outbreak of lawlessness on all sides: armed 
gangs of robbers, often containing knights, plundered and murdered ; the 
quarrel between the town and gown at Oxford again burst out (p. 153). 
The king borrowed right and left, and paid generally by grants of 
custodies and marriages. Food and fodder had to be purveyed at a high 
price in the years of scarcity, but somewhat below the market price 
(pp. 543-4; cf. Rogers, ‘ History of Agriculture and Prices ’), and the officials 
were sometimes attacked (p. 239). A royal agent going to the army 
with money seized the horses of a monastery for the king’s service : 
abbot and monks attacked him and rescued the horses (p. 424). But the 
greatest difficulty of the government was in the malpractices of its 
officials. Complaints abound of the wrongdoings of sheriffs, keepers of 
the forests, keepers of castles, commissioners of array. Thomas de 
Cressy was appointed to select sixty men-at-arms in the wapentake of 
Broklestowe, co. Nottingham. He first assembled a large number and 
told them to be prepared to go to Scotland at their own expense, but 
took bribes to let all off except the sixty; ‘and when he had taken the 
selected men towards Scotland he received gifts from them to permit 
them to return.’ Seaport towns were allowed to equip privateers against 
the Scots (e.g. p. 8): there were soon complaints from ‘ the society of 
Almain merchants,’ the merchants of Dordrecht and Ypres, of ships 
boarded, scuttled and sunk, merchandise seized, merchants and crews 
killed and imprisoned, by a ship called the ‘St. John of la Rye,’ fitted 
out by the barons and good men of Winchelsea to protect England against 
the king’s Scotch enemies (pp. 234, 235). The keeper of the castle of 
Builth was, according to the ‘ commonalty of the king’s town of Buelt,’ 
a master in the art of extortion (pp. 322-3); and the men of the castle, 
‘ maliciously seeking occasion against the said commonalty, went forth 
by night from the castle, and feigned to besiege the castle and shot 
arrows at it; and afterwards, having secretly re-entered the castle, 
wickedly iaid such attack upon the burgesses of the town, and on that 
account imprisoned very many of the burgesses in the castle’ (p. 325). 
Some light is thrown on the medieval prison by a complaint of a Lynn 
merchant of unjust imprisonment ‘in the depth of the gaol of Wysebech, 
among thieves, where, by toads and other venomous vermin, he was so 
inhumanly gnawn that his life was despaired of ’ (p. 318). 

There are many entries relating to the disturbances at Bristol, which 
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should be compared with theaccount given in the Life of Edward II ascribed 
to the Monk of Malmesbury in the Rolls series. The latter attributes 
the origin of the disturbance to a dispute between the commonalty and 
fourteen of the principal burgesses about port and market dues; but as 
he calls Bartholomew of Badlesmere procurator totius negotii, there is 
no difficulty in reconciling with the Monk’s account the entries in the 
Patent Rolls, where the quarrel is represented as one between Bartholo- 
mew of Badlesmere, the keeper of the castle, and the commonalty of 
Bristol. The Patent Rolls contain very interesting details of the 
resistance of the town to the sheriff ‘ with the great posse of the county,’ 
and of the measures taken by the townspeople to besiege the castle (pp. 69, 
489). 

The question of the Gloucester inheritance had not yet led to an open 
quarrel—the heirs having decided to leave the lands in the king’s custody 
till Christmas 1317, or longer if no partition had been agreed to by that 
date (p. 666). But the rebellion of Llewelyn Bren had already given 
trouble in the Gloucester estates in South Wales. As early as 1 Dec. 
1815 an order was issued, ‘by the good advice of the king’s lieges of 
those parts,’ for the garrisoning and provisioning of the castles of Cardiff 
and the neighbourhood. On 7 Feb. 1816 ‘the men of South Wales and 
West Wales who have offered to go at their own expense against 
Llewellyn Bren and his accomplices until Easter’ were assured that 
their service should not be to the prejudice of them or their heirs (p. 483). 
The grants of redress of grievances hastily issued on the same day by the 
king and parliament at Lincoln, in answer to the petitions of the men of 
South and West Wales and North Wales, were doubtless an attempt to 
check the spread of the rebellion. No means, however, were provided by 
which these reforms should be carried out; and the revolt of Llewelyn 
Bren, originating from purely personal motives, seems to have had no 
beneficial result even indirectly, save only the example of his own 
courageous self-surrender: Ego me tradam pro toto populo: melius est 
enim ut unus moriatur quam tota gens exulet vel gladio perimatur.' 


A. G. Litter. 


Dal Comune alla Signoria: Saggio sul Governo di Taddeo Pepoli in 
Bologna. (Bologna: N. Zanichelli. 1897.) 


Tuis volume is the apologia not only of Taddeo Pepoli but of urban 
despotism in the fourteenth century. Republican government fell earlier 
at Bologna than at Florence only because the Guelfs and Ghibellines were 
more evenly divided, because the upper bourgeoisie did not gain so 
complete a victory, because both in foreign and civil war parties looked 
to the capable, if unruly, nobles as their leaders. The more prosperous 
became the town the more eager was the craving for peace. Political 
indifferentism displayed itself in the decline of the larger councils both in 
the communal constitution and in the trade guilds. In the council of 
four thousand at Bologna the attendance shrank to two or three hundred. 
Power was entrusted both in the republic and the trades to smaller bodies, 
sometimes to the council of credenza, or the executive officials, some- 
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times to a balia unknown to the normal constitution. The leading party 
more easily dominated these smaller bodies ; shifting oligarchies were but 
the half-way house to more permanent despotisms. There was a general 
feeling that peace could only be won by the concentration of authority in 
a single hand. As an oligarchy is based on wealth it was only natural 
that it should become merged in the sway of the wealthiest family. The 
Pepoli were bankers, reputed to be the wealthiest house not only at 
Bologna but in Italy. Their riches and wide connexions marked them 
out, as afterwards the Medici, as the natural sovereigns of their town. 

Dictatorship was no new thing at Bologna. Rolandino dei Passeggeri 
had been virtually a despot. Taddeo Pepoli’s father, Romeo, had a short 
lease of power. The legate Bertrand du Poyet kad developed from a peace- 
giver into a tyrant ; his expulsion was due perhaps less to his tyranny than 
to his tonsure and his foreign birth. The collapse of the serious attempt 
to restore order by republican machinery rendered a native despotism 
inevitable. The foreign podestd could but be the tool of the dominant 
party which appointed the officials who examined his conduct at the close 
of office. The Anziani della Colomba in vain converted their olive branch 
into a rod. Interest was attaching itself not to the municipal palace nor 
the halls of the arts, but to the individuals who led the two chief family 
factions, the Gozzadini and the Pepoli. A chance tumult, a little more 
serious than usual, led to the expulsion of the Gozzadini: the despotism 
of Taddeo Pepoli was the direct or indirect consequence. The author 
defends Taddeo from the charge of provoking the final conflict, in 
which, indeed, he appeared as a mediator. Nor was his despotism 
the immediate result, for nearly two months expired before the blood- 
less revolution which made Taddeo hereditary lord under the style of 
conservator of peace and justice. In this the mercenary troops played 
some little part, but it is probable that the magistracy, the Anziani, 
connived at their own overthrow, and there is no question that the 
genuine assent of the people was the real title by which Taddeo gained 
and retained his power. 

The foundation of a despotism did not, of course, imply the total over- 
throw of the constitution. To the despot was transferred the authority 
of the whole people, and he exercised this through the existing machinery. 
The Anziani from being the supreme magistracy became an administra- 
tive board under the presidency of the lord’s vicar. The podestd was no 
longer appointed by a committee elected by the Anziani, but was 
dominated and salaried by Taddeo, who had become the fount of justice, 
and who delegated to the podestd his powers, civil and criminal, and the 
prerogative of pardon. The occasional commissions of sapienti, on whom 
previously dictatorial powers had been conferred, were now merely the 
lord’s personal advisers, selected according to the character of the business. 
The great council of four thousand continued to elect the officials of the 
commune, but the register was under the lord’s control and it had 
divested itself of legislative authority. The old statute book was still 
used, but Taddeo could constitutionally add or amend on his individual 
authority. Yet all this might probably have availed the despot little 
unless his power had insinuated itself within the trade corporations which 
were really the foundation of the communal constitution. Taddeo’s election 
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would itself prove their political decadence, but the author well displays 
the process by which the several trades gradually submit their juris- 
diction and their legislative and administrative powers to the lord and his 
vicar. The trades after all had the most direct interest in peace and 
order ; for them the despot was less a master than an arbitrator. In the 
trading town it was natural enough that the despot should be not a noble 
soldier but a banker and professor of law. Yet the lawyer could not be 
an ‘unarmed prophet ;’ he wielded absolute power over the mercenary 
force which had superseded the famous societies of arms and arts. 

Taddeo, though a man of peace, had a spirited foreign policy. His 
aims were to restore the superiority of Bologna in Romagna, and to aid 
in preserving the balance of power among the greater Italian states. The 
former brought him into collision with the lords of Ravenna and Forli; 
the latter led him into the alliance of Venice, Florence, and the Visconti 
against the Scaligers. With the decline of the great Veronese house the 
Visconti became the dangerous power; Taddeo therefore allied himself 
with Florence against Milan and Pisa, and his troops were involved in the 
crushing defeat which the Florentines experienced in their attempt on 
Lucca in 1841. Florence and Bologna, united as they were by close 
commercial ties, were natural bulwarks against the advance of the 
ambitious northern despots, but the sympathy which Taddeo accorded to 
the fallen duke of Athens led to temporary coolness. When the grand 
company swept through Italy Taddeo, as other powers, preferred black- 
mail to defeat or plunder. His last act was a peace with Lucchino Visconti, 
whose progress along the Via Emilia he had done much to check. 

The relations of Taddeo with the papacy are a matter, perhaps, rather of 
internal than of external politics. The author believes that the cause of 
the pope’s offence with Bologna was not so much the ignominious expulsion 
of his legate, Bertrand du Poyet, as the conference of sovereignty upon 
Taddeo. Weakasthe Avignon papacy was, and faithful as the Bolognese 
people to their chosen lord even in the face of interdict, the pope was able 
to bring peculiar pressure to bear upon the university town. In vain 
Taddeo removed the university to Castel San Pietro, beyond the range of 
the interdict, and bound the professors not to desert Bologna. The 
students sank to fifty, and now that Pisa, Perugia, Padua, and Pavia had 
law schools of their own revival was more difficult. Hence, though 
Taddeo was supported by the town in resistance to the conditions first 
imposed, he preferred compromise to conflict, and his cause was pleaded 
by the other Guelfic states, anxious to present a united front to Louis 
of Bavaria. The papacy was content with a moderate tribute and the 
nominal transference of sovereignty to the nuncio, who then appointed 
Taddeo vicar. Thus, like other neighbour despots, Taddeo added a papal 
title to the practical sovereignty which rested on acceptance by the people. 

EK. ARMSTRONG. 


Calendar of Close Rolls, Edward II, 1823-1827 ; Calendar of Close 
Rolls, Edward III, 1880-1838 ; Calendar of Patent Rolls, Edward 
ITT, 1838-1340. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1898.) 


THREE volumes of these indispensable calendars in one year marks a rate 
of progress that speaks for itself, and the fact is the more remarkable 
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since both the Close Roll volumes have been compiled by Mr. W. H. 
Stevenson. There is no need to add further testimony to the excellence 
of Mr. Stevenson’s work as an analyser of medieval records. The 
Patent Roll Calendar, prepared, under the deputy keeper’s ‘ immediate 
supervision,’ by Mr. R. F. Isaacson, is in all substantial matters as solidly 
and carefully prepared as could be wished, and the index in particular 
surpasses the high standard set by earlier volumes. Indeed, as experience 
ripens the editors’ knowledge, the blunders occasionally found in earlier 
volumes become rarer, and we may note with particular satisfaction the 
progress made in the direction of a subject-index, and the increased pains 
taken to bring references to the same person or place under one single 
head in the index. I have had occasion to test all these volumes with 
some particularity in this latter respect, and cannot forbear testifying 
very strongly to the patient care taken to ensure minute accuracy in 
dealing with the vast masses of detail which the Calendars make acces- 
sible. Such slips as I have noted are of a very trivial kind, and are 
recorded with no wish to over-estimate their importance. In the Edward 
II Calendar ‘ Ufford’ is indexed under both ‘ Ufford’ and ‘ Dufford,’ 
without any cross reference, so that it is easy to escape noticing the 
important entry on p. 286. The Thomas Wake of Liddell and Thomas 
Wake of Blisworth are not distinguished in the index, though in the 
majority of cases the text gives material for deciding which entry refers 
to which person. Under the common head of ‘ Warenne, John de, earl 
of Surrey,’ there are included not only the references to the then living 
Earl Warenne, the rival of Thomas of Lancaster and the last of his line, 
but several references to his grandfather, the Earl Warenne of the days of 
Henry III and Edward I, and even to a much smaller bearer of the same 
name, ‘ John Warenne of Ightefeld,’ removed from the office of coroner of 
Shropshire by the king because of his possessing an insufficient qualifica- 
tion for that humble office (pp. 802-8). Bromfield in Denbighshire is put 
by the indexer in the modern Flintshire (p. 684). Pursuing the same 
families in the Edward III Close Roll volume, there is a similar confusion 
to be found between the two Wakes, which is in this case the more 
regrettable as the text would easily have set the indexer right without 
any special knowledge of the lives of the two cousins. On the other 
hand no single reference is made to an erroneous page, and the Warenne 
index is absolutely faultless. It is hard, however, to see why Richard, 
earl of Cornwall, who only comes accidentally into the volume at all, 
should be indexed under ‘ Alemannia, Richard de,’ without a cross 
reference, while under ‘ Almain’ we are referred to the entry ‘ Richard.’ 
But one cannot refrain from noting with admiration the way in 
which the various ‘ Boltons,’ ‘ Newtons,’ and ‘ Nortons’ are successfully 
distinguished. Mr. Isaacson is accurate as regards the Warennes, care- 
fully distinguishing the two earls John and ail their kinsfolk. He 
makes a slip, however, in indexing as ‘ Warenne, William de, bailiff of 
William Corbet,’ a man whom the entry on p. 525 shows to have been 
‘ William de Watecote,’ a name altogether omitted in the index. The 
numerous Ufford and Wake references are in each particular absolutely 
right, and, unlike Mr. Woodruff, the compiler of Mr. Stevenson’s indexes, 
Mr. Isaacson has successfully distinguished between Thomas Wake of 
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Blisworth and Thomas of Liddell. An unnoticed printer’s error turns 
p. 298 into p. 829. To dwell on these points is tedious, but it is only by 
such minute examination of details that a work which is pre-eminently one 
of detail can be successfully tested. It is enough to show how carefully 
these calendars are put together. T. F. Tour. 


Petrarch: the first Modern Scholar and Man of Letters. A selection from 
his Correspondence with Boccaccio and other Friends, designed to 
illustrate the Beginnings of the Renaissance. Translated from the 
Original Latin, together with Historical Introductions and Notes by 
James Harvey Ropertson, Professor of History in Columbia Uni- 
versity, with the Collaboration of Henry WincHESTER ROLFE, some- 
time Professor of Latin in Swarthmore College. (New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1898.) 


THE title of this book on Petrarch explains the purpose of the authors. 
It is an introduction to Petrarch and to the study of his letters, and as 
such it is well designed and well executed. It does not carry one very far, 
or contain anything new, but it makes a good beginning, and puts the 
reader in the right direction. A full account of Petrarch, his life, 
character, studies, and all his works, is much wanted in English. This 
present volume contributes to that vast undertaking some well-chosen 
extracts from Petrarch’s letters, with notes and explanations, such as may 
help to increase the demand for a complete biography of Petrarch. It 
does not, it must be said, give very much in addition to its versions of 
the selected epistles. The view of the Renaissance is that conventional 
one which has long been a weariness: ‘ the initial spiritual struggle of 
modern times,’ ‘ the first great forward movement,’ phrases such as these, 
together with casual allusions to ‘ the lucubrations of Peter Lombard cr 
Thomas Aquinas,’ raise some misgivings. The editors commit themselves 
to a sharp distinction between ‘ medieval’ and ‘modern,’ a distinction 
which would cut right through the whole work of Petrarch, and which is 
disproved in every line of his writing. It is significant of the authors’ 
point of view that while they allow the learning of John of Salisbury, 
they will not admit him anywhere near the humanists ; ‘he remained 
medieval in all his thought.’ ‘ But with Petrarch it was otherwise,’ they 
continue. ‘He first among the men of the middle ages was endowed 
with a passionate love for the beauty of ancient literature, and an entire 
sympathy with its ruling ideas,’ &c. Yet a page or two further on we 
find confession of ‘ Petrarch’s inability to free himself from the medieval 
delusion as to the profound allegorical significance of the Aeneid.’ II 
valait bien la peine d’avoir un bon génie: why this emphatic depreciation 
of the medieval scholarship of John of Salisbury, when your first of the 
moderns believes that Virgil’s Aeolus is an allegory of Reason, the winds 
being allegorical anger and mad desire? It detracts something from the 
merit of the book that it fails to recognise the enormous difficulty of 
understanding the progress of learning in the middleages. It applies the 
common formula of ‘medieval’ and ‘modern,’ with others even more 
dangerous, such as ‘ monastic ’ and ‘ secular,’ to the ambiguous, distracted, 
and contradictory effusions of an author who more than others is in need 
of a biographer without prejudices, an opportunist, a ‘Trimmer.’ How- 
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ever, the extracts here given speak for themselves: those especially from 
the inaccessible Seniles will be found welcome. The portrait of Petrarch 
in M. de Nolhac’s ‘ Pétrarque et l’Humanisme’ is here reproduced. 


W. P. Ker. 


History of England under Henry IV. By James Haminron Wy tie, 
M.A. Vol. IV. (London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1898.) 


Mr. Wyttz is to be heartily congratulated on the successful completion 
of the arduous task upon which he has been engaged for a quarter of a 
century. In this day of small things, when manuals, series, and text- 
books take up so much of the time of our historians, it is refreshing to 
find a writer who does not shrink from a piece of work which cannot be 
achieved in less than half a lifetime. The merits and defects of his book 
have been so fully discussed in notices of the previous volumes in this 
Review that we may be dispensed from enlarging upon them here. The 
few chapters which wind up the story of the reign—forming little more 
than a fourth of the volume—are executed on the same plan and call for 
no revision of judgment. Mr. Wylie turns away the wrath of the critics 
who have found fault with his over-minuteness by pleading that his book 
may provide some philosophic historian with a storehouse of facts, and by 
providing a most admirable index of over 200 pages to ease his labours. 
On one point, the incorporation of archaic words and phrases into his 
text and notes, he remains impenitent. The necessity of providing a 
list of rare and obsolete words extending to thirty-six pages might have 
been thought a sufficient punishment if it had not deprived us of that list 
of addenda and corrigenda which had been promised. Some matters, 
however, have been put right in the appendices, and the final review of 
Henry’s career supplies a much more adequate account of his early life 
than that contained in the opening pages of the first volume. Mr. Wylie 
takes a somewhat despondent view of the positive results of his researches. 
He does not think that we have sufficient material to draw a full and 
lifelike portrait of the first Lancastrian king as he appeared to contem- 
poraries, and he pricks Landor’s comparison of Henry with Philip of 
Macedon by the severe decision that ‘if anything worthy the name of a 
policy can be traced in this aimless reign of thirteen years it was 
thwarted by the toils of disaffection that everywhere beset his throne.’ 
But of this at least we are sure, that Mr. Wylie has made the Henry IV 
of history much more reel to us than he was before. Those who come 
after him will not find much to glean, for there is scarcely a source, printed 
or unprinted, which he has not ransacked. The principal passages in the 
unpublished documents in the Record Office which have been used in the 
course of the work are printed in several appendices, and will be a great 
boon to the student of the period. Lists of parliaments and officers of 
state, a table of money values, and an elaborate itinerary of Henry IV. 
add much to the usefulness of a work which it is to be hoped will 
stimulate others to do for reigns yet waiting their historian what Mr. 
Wylie has done once for all for that of the first Lancastrian sovereign. 
James Tarr, 
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Calendar of Inquisitions Post Mortem and other analogous documents 
preserved in the Public Record Office. Henry VII. Vol. I. (hondon: 
H.M. Stationery Office. 1898). 


Tue publication of this volume marks a fresh development in the process of 
rendering accessible the wealth of material preserved in the Public Record 
Office, and it will be appreciated especially by the biographer, the genealo- 
gist, and the county historian. The date at which the present series begins 
is determined by the fact that the old calendar of inquisitions stopped at 
3 Richard ITI with the exception of a few inquisitions of 1 Henry VII which 
are here calendared afresh. It is to be hoped, however, that its existence 
will not be considered a permanent bar to the publication of an adequate 
calendar of medieval inquisitions post mortem, for it is by comparing the 
two calendars that the manifold defects of the earlier and the merits of 
the later appear in the most striking light. The old calendar of the 
Record Commissioners was published between 1806 and 1828 in four folio 
volumes covering the reigns from Henry III to Richard III; it was nothing 
but a transcript of the official manuscript calendars which were appar- 
ently compiled solely for fiscal purposes; they contained merely a list of 
the manors held by the deceased and supplied no information as to the 
exact date of his death, value of his lands, name or age of his heir. 
They served the student only as an index, leaving him still under the 
necessity of visiting the Record Office for any details he might require. 
The present series amply supplies all these defects; the exact date of 
death, and of the inquisition, the name and age of the heir of the de- 
ceased, the number of his manors, their exact value, the terms on which 
they were held, and the liabilities with which they were encumbered are 
all fully set out. Hence it is obvious that this series will eventually 
embody a mass of detailed information above and beyond that for which 
inquisitions post mortem are primarily consulted. It will add materially 
to the means for estimating the extent of the decay of customary tenures, 
of the rise of rents, and of the inclosure of common lands and conversion 
of arable to pasture ; and thus it will amply justify Sir H. Maxwell Lyte 
in projecting a series like the present which is bound to involve consider- 
able labour and expense. The calendar has been prepared by Mr. 
Maskelyne, who also supplies an introduction explaining the methods of 
inquisition and the various classes of documents contained in this volume. 
The chief drawback is that the inquisitions are far from complete; there 
is for instance none on Jasper Tudor, Duke of Bedford, who died in 1495, 
and several other more or less known persons who died. within the period 
covered by this volume are not represented in its pages; and though the 
inquisitions may generally be considered unimpeachable evidence, they are 
not always free from error. For instance, the name of Jasper Tudor’s wife 
is in three inquisitions given as Anne, and in three others as Katherine, 
and on p. 217 the father of Edward IV is curiously called Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester. That the index is fairly exhaustive may be inferred from 
the fact that it occupies almost a third of the volume, but there might 
have been a cross reference from Woodville to Widville, the spelling of 
the inguisitions, and possibly from Tyrrell, as well as from Tyrell, to Tirell ; 
and there should have been one from Wotton, even if that is not a more 
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correct spelling than Wootton, of the name of the Kentish family which 
appears in the inquisitions as Wutton. Mr. Maskelyne might also have 
supplied the years of the Christian era; he, no doubt, can remember the 
exact date on which Henry VII began to reign, but the less specialised 
student can hardly be expected to know that 21 August 15 Henry VII is 
in 1500 and 22 August 15 Henry VII is in 1499. A. F. Poniarp. 







Lasciana, nebst den idltesten evangelischen Synodalprotokollen Polens, 
1555-1561. Herausgegeben und erliiutert von Dr. Hermann Dat ton. 
(Berlin: Reuther und Reichard. 1898.) 






Tis volume is the third of a comprehensive but somewhat disjointed 
series of ‘ Beitriige zur Geschichte der evangelischen Kirche in Russland,’ 
a subject to which Dr. Dalton has devoted the labours of a lifetime. The 
first volume, published in 1887, dealt with the history of the Lutheran 
church in Russia, mainly in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries ; the 
second, published in 1889, is styled more vaguely ‘ Urkundenbuch der 
evangelischen reformirten Kirche in Russland,’ so that the connexion of 
the present volume with its predecessors is not particularly close. It is 
more naturally associated with the life of John Laski or 4 Lasco pub- 
lished by Dr. Dalton in 1881, and translated into English in 1886. As the 
title indicates, it is divided into two distinct parts; the first (pp. 86-368) 
contains a number of piéces justificatives for Laski’s life—mainly 
letters with one or two doctrinal treatises—laboriously collected from the 
archives at Vienna, Kénigsberg, Basel University, the Czartoryski library 
at Cracow, and especially from the imperial library at St. Petersburg. 
They cover the period from 1515 to 1558, and touch upon the history of 
many lands, for Laski took a cosmopolitan view of his- missionary 
duties, and his apology to his natural sovereign for his devotion to 
foreign churches almost anticipates Wesley's claim to the whole world 
for his parish. There are, however, only two letters referring to Laski’s 
activity in England, but the second, dated London, 26 Oct. 1550, and 
addressed to Bucer, is of some importance as showing Laski’s influence 
on Hooper in the ‘ Vestments controversy.’ The second part contains 
the minutes of the various synods of the reformed churches held in 
Little Poland from 1555-1561, in which Laski, as general superintendent 
of the reformed churches in that province, took the leading part. 
During these years Protestantism in Poland reached its high-water 
mark, but the union which Laski sought to effect was never satisfactorily 
established, and shortly after his death in 1560 the reaction began which 
left Poland one of the most devotedly Roman Catholic countries in 
Europe, Laski’s own kindred contributing not a little to that end. The 
signal failure of the Reformation in Poland lends especial interest to the 
study of its history, and the fact that this volume consists almost ex- 
clusively of contemporary, unprinted, and practically inaccessible docu- 
ments, is sufficient testimony to its value for all students of the history 
of Poland and of the Reformation in Europe. A. F, Potmarp. 
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The Domesday of Incloswres, 1517-1518. Edited for the Royal Historical 
Society by I. 8. Leapam. (London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1897.) 


THESE two volumes form an important addition to the material which 
has recently been accumulating relative to the inclosing movement in 
the sixteenth century, and yet they contain only a portion of the 
numerous documents which Mr. Leadam’s researches have brought to 
light, and which he intended to print, had funds been available. 

When in 1892-4 Mr. Leadam edited the Lansdowne MS. dealing 
with the inquisitions made by the Royal Commission of 1517, he 
came to the conclusion that that document contained only an ‘abstract 
of excerpts’ from the mass of original presentments made before the 
Commissioners by each Hundred and subsequently returned by them to 
the Court of Chancery. In the present work Mr. Leadam prints in full 
a number of these chancery returns, all in fact that he could discover at 
the Record Office, but not all that must once have existed, and with 
them, as being parallel evidence, the notes made by Dugdale on the 
inquisitions taken for Warwickshire in 1517, 1518 and 1549. The 
surviving chancery returns (relate to Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Bucking- 
hamshire, Warwickshire, Northamptonshire, Leicestershire, Bedfordshire, 
Essex, Lincolnshire and Cheshire; but those for the last five counties 
are very fragmentary. Mr. Leadam accordingly in drawing his conclu- 
sions confines himself mainly to the first five. These conclusions are 
given in the introduction, and were intended to be illustrated by 
elaborate statistical tables, arranged under no fewer than twenty-one 
schedules, for each of the counties, but unfortunately space has’ only 
been actually found for those dealing with the Berkshire and Bucking- 
hamshire inquiries. The introduction, however, constantly refers to the 
others, the printing of which was only given up at the last moment. 
Other documents which Mr. Leadam has had to defer printing, but refers 
to, are the chancery summons issued on the termination of the inquisi- 
tions of 1517 and 1518 to enforce a clause in the Act of 1488 (4 Hen. VII, 
c.19) which gave Henry VIII as feudal lord a right to receive half 
the profits of all the lands held immediately of the Crown where ‘ houses 
of husbandrye’ had fallen into decay and not been restored, and a number 
of entries in the rolls of the Court of Exchequer, some 200 in all, which 
record the final-results of the proceedings thus initiated. The mass of 
new material at Mr. Leadam’s command is therefore considerable, but it 
can hardly be said that their production entails any great modification in 
the views hitherto held as to the course of the inclosing movement. 
Perhaps the most striking feature is the smallness, after all, of the acreage 
affected as compared with the opposition raised. Though the returns 
deal with a period of thirty years, the total of inclosures recorded in the 
five counties where the returns appear to be almost complete is only 
about 40,000 acres, and some 10,000 of these were inclosures for corn- 
growing and not for sport or pasture. In Berkshire, for instance, where 
the inclosures for arable are peculiar in exceeding those for pasture, the 
area of land affected is only 1°53 per cent. and the number of persons 
evicted 670, causing the destruction of 119 houses. Still, Mr. Leadam 
is able to reach some interesting conclusions: for instance (p. 49), that 
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‘there was no superior security, as fancied by later generations, for 
cultivators of ecclesiastical soil ;’ (p. 65) that ‘ ecclesiastical bodies let 
their best land and farmed their worst,’ while lay landowners did the 
reverse ; or, again, that the leaseholders as a rule had the largest farms, 
the average being over fifty acres, while a lay lord of a manor, farming 
himself, as a rule was content with about thirty. There is also a con- 
siderable amount of information to be gleaned about the rental value of 
different districts and the average number of persons to a messuage, while 
the county historian will find the work useful in tracing the ownership 
of estates. One cannot help thinking, however, that the first of the 
statistical tables would have been more useful if Mr. Leadam had re- 
arranged the returns into geographical groups, instead of preserving the 
purposeless order of the original presentations. W. J. CorBerr. 


Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII. 
Preserved in the Public Record Office, the British Museum, and else- 
where in England. Arranged and catalogued by James GAIRDNER 
and B. H.Bropre. Vols. XV. and XVI. (London: H.M. Stationery 
Office. 1896, 1898.) 


THESE two volumes are edited with the care and skill which mark the 
work of Mr. Gairdner, who is ably seconded by Mr. Brodie. They contain 
the important years 1540 and 1541, which witnessed the end of the 
monastic suppression, the episode of Anne of Cleves, and the fall of Thomas 
Cromwell. Like the former volumes of this magnificent series they consist 
partly of matter that has already seen the light, and may have been used 
by historical students. Some of the papers which they epitomise were first 
published in full, for example, in the ‘State Papers of Henry VIII,’ a 
former undertaking which had progressed considerably before it was 
abandoned. Indeed, all the letters belonging to these two years, which 
are found in extenso in the first and the eighth volumes of that collec- 
tion, reappear in these volumes, in admirable summaries; and, in some 
cases, so careful is the work, rearranged as to month or day of date. In 
the same way the literary knowledge of the editors enables them to 
indicate repositories where duplicates of their documents may be found, 
if there are any; and books and authors, such as Burnet, Strype, Rymer, 
and Ellis, in which any of them are already given. Doubtless it has been 
carefully considered, from the beginning, whether it is worth the time 
and labour to epitomise originals that are easily accessible at full length, 
in place of simply indicating where they may be had; and there is much 
to be said in the affirmative. It is an advantage, for one thing, to have 
brought together all that there is about a matter. Suppose, e.g., that an 
ambassador writes a letter to the king, and by the same post writes 
another to Cromwell about the same thing, and one of them has been 
published already, but the other never ; it is pleasant to have them both 
epitomised together. 

To turn to the contents that have not been published before : 
the wonderful monthly lists of grants are continued, forming a vast 
storehouse of information concerning the devolution of the monastic 
property. There are some letters of the monastic visitors to Cromwell 
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which seem to be new—e.g. that of Ap Rice (vol. xv. p. 102). The 
pension lists of the dissolved houses, with the names of the convents and 
the official designations of various members of them, are full of interest : 
see, for example, that of Christ Church, Canterbury (vol. xv. p. 185). 
There are some papers concerning the cathedral churches of the New 
Foundation which have not, that I know, been brought out before, as, 
e.g., that for the conversion of Rochester (p. 147). There are some 
anecdotes, or stories, which might be worked, as that about ‘the book 
called a legend,’ which was daily used in the late monastery of Carlisle, 
in which the service of Thomas Becket and ‘the usurped name papa’ 
were unrased, which, when one of the brethren of the late monastery 
would have rased, the chief chanter went off with the book, &c. (pp. 301, 
804). It is not unamusing to find the rector of a parish, a few months 
after the Great Bible had been made the standard version and ordered to 
be bought by parishes, asking to be sufficiently excused by having one 
Bible ‘ of the least price,’ because there was but one person who could 
read it. It casts a curious light upon the king’s threat to make Sir John 
Gostwick ‘a poor Gostwick’ if he did not let Cranmer alone, to see Sir 
John’s accounts, and what large sums of money passed through his 
hands as treasurer of firstfruits and tenths. In short, there are many 
matters in these volumes which illustrate and might enliven the history 
of those times. 

With regard to Mr. Gairdner’s two Prefaces, they are careful and 
laborious, and good examples of their kind. But it remains difficult to 
see the use of these extensive introductions, or their exact position in 
literature. They are cast in the form of ‘ continuous narrative,’ so.that 
they have something of the appearance of history; and yet it is probable 
that the title of history would not be claimed for them. They are 
evidently very difficult to write: indeed, no method of writing can be 
imagined so difficult, And yet they are not easy reading with all the 
pains taken over them. Details pour in upon the main line incessantly, 
so as to exhaust attention. There is a great deal given over again that 
is in other books and is common property. Mr. Gairdner is, of course, 
no way responsible for this form of writing; and it is very likely that 
critical students of the period may be aided or corrected by some of the 
remarks of so high an authority. It must be added that there are some 
expressions which seem, perhaps, to show a defective apprehension of 
great principles. Thus we read of ‘ the new system introduced by Henry 
in his own kingdom, by which the temporal sovereign should have supreme 
spiritual jurisdiction also’ (p. xix): again, ‘a catholic reaction had set 
in, and was henceforth to be maintained, but without any renunciation of 
royal supremacy or acknowledgment of the pope’s authority’ (p. xlix) : 
again, Cranmer ‘ was the most frank of all theologians in admitting that 
royal theology must ultimately determine the faith of the whole nation’ (p. 
xli). It is unjust to any writer to quote an incidental expression which he 
may have used to enforce a point, as if it were his whole opinion, when 
he gives in other places any indication that his whole opinion is different ; 
but Mr. Gairdner gives no indication in these prefaces that his whole 
opinion is different from these expressions, and that he is here momentarily 
speaking as if he were unaware that Henry brought no new principle 
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into the English constitution by his new title of supreme head, but 
merely asserted with great violence the ancient and inalienable supre- 
macy of the crown. And yet on reading over Cromwell’s attainder as, 
inter alia, ‘a detestable heretic’ who had imported books against the 
‘articles of religion declared by the king by the authority of parliament’ 
(xv. 216), one is half inclined to allow the disagreeable expression 
‘royal theology.’ It is curious that a writer of such attainments should 
speak of puritanism as existent in 1541. ‘Puritanism, it is clear, had 
shrunk into its shell, and did not dare any longer to put out its head’ 
(xvi. iii). What can be gained by using a word which by the 
consent of Roman and Anglican writers came into being a quarter of a 
century later, in the earlier part of the reign of Elizabeth ? 


R. W. Drxon. 


Les Origines de la Compagnie de Jésus: Ignace et Lainez. Par 
Hermann Mutter. (Paris: Librairie Fischbacher. 1898.) 


Tis work deals in a very interesting way with the origin and early 
history of the Jesuits. Its object is stated as a problem—to explain the 
peculiar position, work, and history of the order. The treatment is 
meant to be purely historical in method, and it would be so if the author 
had entirely escaped the lively passions which (as he truly says) the 
subject so often excites. He is, however, successful in showing how 
much that has been explained as miraculous, or at any rate unique, is 
simply due to historic causes and gradual development. In doing this 
he necessarily crosses some other writers upon the subject. The sketch 
(in chapter i.) of Ignatius himself is one of the best parts, although that 
of Lainez (chapter iv.) is about as good. The injustice done to Lainez 
by the comparative neglect he has encountered is duly noted, and the 
great part he played in the history of the order is properly insisted upon. 
In the earlier part of the work several literary and psychological problems 
arise, and the former are very clearly indicated where solution is not pos- 
sible. But the attempt at proving a close relation between the Mussulman 
brotherhoods and the conception of Ignatius is strained: resemblance 
there was naturally bound to be. Im many points the new order was 
parallel in its history to the earlier Christian orders. But it belonged to 
the new world. of absolute monarchies and large units: it no doubt 
inherited peculiarities from its Spanish home—the spirit of a crusading 
chivalry, and also of a reforming enthusiasm—it further found itself face 
to face with a new difficulty in the growth of protestantism. All these 
things made a very peculiar future possible. But the importance of, the 
new problem was not seen at once: the leaders wavered between a career 
of missions to heathen and one of reconquering territory lately lost ; 
when once the latter was chosen the effect was intense : the impulse given 
by a new difficulty to solve had been already seen in the growth of the 
Franciscans, whose peculiar history was due more to the special difficulty 
they attacked than to any great originality in their methods; the new 
order of St. Ignatius had the same advantage. The many points of interest 
in the ‘ Spiritual Exercises’ and in the constitution of the society are 
touched upon in their proper place, while much incidental information is 
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given in the notes. The author is always interesting, and some allowance 
must be made for the special difficulties of his materials, the responsibility 
for which is not his. J. P. WHITNEY. 


Beitriige zur englischen Geschichte im Zeitalter Elisabeths. Von Dr. 
Ernst Bekker. (Giessen: J. Ricker’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1899.) 


Tus is a reprint from part x. of the ‘Giessener Studien auf dem Gebiete 
der Geschichte,’ and consists of three interesting essays, all having to do 
with some foreign aspects of the early part of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. The first shows the marked development of certain German 
industries in England from a very early period of the reign. In 1561, 
when she began the much needed work of reforming the coinage, the 
queen also employed German miners to develope the metallic wealth of 
the kingdom, the art of mining being ill understood at home. Attempts 
had been made in the same direction under Edward VI, but had failed 
for want of money; nor does the new industry appear to have made 
much progress at first. Abundance of ore was found in Borrowdale, 
Keswick, and Newlands ; but it was claimed by the earl of Northumber- 
land, who withstood even the queen’s orders to allow free output, till 
his rebellion and attainder in 1569 removed the chief obstacle to the 
enterprise. There was quite a little colony of Germans at Keswick, who 
required a German parson of their own, and by whom six smelting 
furnaces were kept going. Germans also found occupation as coin refiners 
and as farm servants in England. The second essay is on the Bildwngs- 
reise, aS the author calls it—that is to say, the continental tour—of 
Thomas Cecil, son of Elizabeth’s great minister, on which he was sent 
at the age of twenty with a view to finish his education. The young 
man sadly disappointed his father, showing a much greater love of horses 
and Parisian dissipation than of those studies he was intended to pursue. 
But apart from the persons there is nothing very remarkable in the 
story. The last essay is the most elaborate, on the African trade of 
Queen Elizabeth and her commercial war with Portugal, a subject which, 
like that immediately preceding, has been partly discussed in Major 
Hume’s recent publication, ‘ The Great Lord Burghley.’ 
JAMES GAIRDNER. 


Documents concernant les Relations entre le Duc d’Anjou et les Pays- 
Bas, 1576-1584. Publiés par P. L. Mutuer et A. Dizcericx. Vol. 
IV. (The Hague: Nijhoff. 1898.) 


THE documents here printed divide themselves into two distinct parts. 
The ‘first contains those which relate to Anjou down to the date of his 
formal inauguration as sovereign, while the latter takes up the thread 
after the momentary rupture caused by his treacherous attack on Antwerp. 
Anjou’s acts as sovereign were for the most part formal, due rather to 
his officials than to himself, and therefore do not fall within the editor’s 
purpose. The attack on Antwerp is too well known to require further 
illustration, and the only document given on this subject is printed because 
it has been ascribed—wrongly, think the editors—to the pen of Des 
Pruneanx. 
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In the earlier period the correspondence illustrates the extreme weak- 
ness both of the army of the estates and of that of Parma. The war had 
practically come to a standstill from want of resources. Parma could do 
no more than cling helplessly to his trenches round Cambrai. The new 
regiments, pompously raised by the estates, were composed of deserters 
from the old. C'est pitié, wrote Villers, de laisser faire tant de nowvelles 
compagnies au détriment des vieilles. Nostre cavallerie se pert du tout, 
et se font comme beurre au soleil par telles nouvelles levies. A serious 
attack from France must have swept the Spaniards from the Netherlands, 
especially as the Spanish provinces were chiefly fed by their French 
neighbours. But was the French attack serious? The Spaniards did 
not know, nor did the Netherlanders, nor did the French agents in the 
Netherlands. The letters of the latter and of the Spanish spies in France 
add greatly to the interest of the problem. It was Anjou’s purpose to 
represent that his brother, the king, had a complete understanding with 
himself, that the royal troops ostentatiously massed to prevent his advance 
were merely a blind. The suspicious movements of Catherine de’ Medici 
were carefully watched. Did she journey to the frontier to push or to 
pull back her son? Je ne fay doubte que la bonne dame ne tachera que de 
mesler les cartes de plus en plus, wrote Martigny to Parma. There 
were rumours even that the duke of Guise was secretly supporting 
Anjou. The French prince’s forces were respectable both in quantity and 
quality, but were miserably led. Extracts are printed from the journal, 
which is also the apologia, of the experienced cavalry officer La Chiitre, 
and these not only give an admirable description of: the campaign, but 
explain its ultimate failure. Cambrai was relieved without an action, 
but two days afterwards the French horses were dying of starvation. 
Anjou’s army was ready to disband ; the divisions between the hetero- 
geneous corps nearly led to fighting: many of the French nobles left the 
field. The want of co-operation between Anjou and his new subjects was 
soon obvious. The estates-general sent Marnix to urge him to relieve 
Tournai, but they supplied neither troops nor money; civilians meddled 
with the mobilisation ; the estates of Brabant counter-ordered regiments 
and were unable to pay their quota ; neither party executed its engagements. 
The whole course of negotiations with Anjou brought into prominence 
the fundamental separatism of the provinces. As late as February 1582, 
though Guelders had abandoned open opposition, Utrecht still refused 
to recognise the prince, while his acceptance by Friesland was merely 
nominal; Ghent was prepared to make its Calvinistic conscience the pre- 
text for the withdrawal of its allegiance. Anjou’s visit to England was 
in some measure an excuse to escape from an intolerable position. His 
return inevitably led to the tragedy of Antwerp. 

It may seem surprising that Orange and the council of state should 
make overtures for reconciliation within twenty-four hours of Anjou’s 
attempt on Antwerp. The alternative, however, was probably the active 
hostility of France, perhaps even a union between France and Spain. 
Anjou did, indeed, open negotiations with Parma, while Henry III wrote 
to the prince, disclaiming responsibility for his brother’s action in the 
Netherlands, but begging that he might not be molested on his retreat. 
The documents prove the extreme difficulty of bringing the provinces to 
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accept a compromise, and nothing can better illustrate the marvellous 
personal ascendency of Orange, who alone, perhaps, believed in a policy 
of forgive and forget. The northern provinces assumed, as before, an 
attitude of passive indifference, but the populace of Antwerp and Brussels 
were opposed to reconciliation, and strongest of all were the opinions of 
the men of Ghent, who disliked the substitution of a political for a re- 
ligious basis of alliance. The French entowrage of Anjou was, on its side, 
profoundly irritated, as appears even in the letters of Des Pruneaux, the 
ablest of his advisers, who had a thorough knowledge of the Netherlands. 
Both parties were ultimately obliged to recede from their pretensions. 
Anjou’s troops were starving, his officers slipping away to France, his own 
health giving presage of his premature end. On the other hand the 
presence of the French garrisons in the four towns which they had 
surprised was a source not only of annoyance but of extreme danger. 
Moreover the very troops which the estates had been desirous of expelling 
became essential for the relief of Eindhoven, which Parma now besieged. 
The result was the treaty published on 2 April 1588, which provided 
that Anjou should withdraw his garrisons and take up his residence at 
Dunkirk, while the French troops under Biron’s command should 
co-operate in the relief of Eindhoven. This period ends gloomily enough. 
Difficulties in the payment of the troops at once reappeared. The only 
gain was that the spectre of a Franco-Spanish alliance temporarily 
vanished, while Henry III could not definitely abandon the Netherlands 
so long as his brother’s sovereignty was nominally recognised. The 
documents conclude with an admirable letter of Jean Bodin, which 


summarises the situation ; in this he mentions the engagement of Orange 
to Téligny’s widow, ; 


mariage plustost faict que discouru, que l’on a trouvé ung peu estrange, mais 
ung mauvais garcon a dict que c’est de l’invention des ministres et que l’on luy 
envoye de par et comme la fille des esglises réformées de la France, comme 


& Venise la seigneurie advoue une de leurs gentilz femmes, la mariant fille de 
Saint-Mare. 


Orange’s sceptical contemporaries regarded his marriages as the baro- 
meter of his political changes and the thermometer of his religious 
temperature. E. ARMSTRONG. 


A History of British India. By Sir W. W. Hunrer, K.C.S.L, M.A., 
LL.D. Vol. 1: To the Overthrow of the English in the Spice Archi- 
pelago. (London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1899.) 


To the complaint, so often made, that the history of the east is unin- 
telligible, and that Indian affairs are uninteresting, the present volume 
may be cited in ample proof that such is not a necessity of the case. A 
lack of sufficient information, rather than any inherent dulness of the 
subject matter, is, perhaps, the real cause why oriental histories have the 
credit of being jejune, and for fulness of knowledge about the country 
whose story he is now writing Sir W. Hunter must stand unrivalled. 
The present volume, the first of five that will be devoted to the sub- 
ject, is in the main introductory, and deals with the series of events which 
educated the English to hold the position in India which they came 
finally to inherit from the Portuguese and the Dutch. After briefly de- 
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scribing the various overland routes to India of antiquity, and showing 
how these came to be blocked at the close of the fifteenth century by the 
establishment of the Ottomans at Constantinople, and their subsequent 
seizure of Egypt, Sir W. Hunter begins his history with a detailed ac- 
count of the Portuguese discovery of the sea passage to India, and describes 
the characteristics of their dominion in the east. The celebrated papal 
bull of 1498 had given to Spain all infidel lands west and south of an 
imaginary line drawn in mid-ocean one hundred leagues beyond the 
Azores and the Cape Verd Islands (considered as a single group), and to 
Portugal the opposite part of the hemisphere, namely, the oceans lying 
east and south of this demarcation. Sir W. Hunter is at some pains 
to show that the action of Alexander VI was in this instance entirely 
consonant with the ideas of international law prevalent at that time. At 
the close of the fifteenth century, except such arbitration by the court 
of Rome, no course (short of war) was open to the Spanish and Portuguese 
sovereigns. The pope in secular affairs represented what we now call 
the concert of Europe; he had jurisdiction for the settlement of dis- 
putes between Christian princes, granting also the ratification of conquests 
in all non-Christian lands. Thus in the preceding century Portugal had 
owed the recognition of her independence and her status as a European 
power to a papal bull, and a like instrument that none questioned had 
given the Portuguese an exclusive right'to the lands recently discovered 
by Prince Henry the Navigator. In the next century, of course, these 
papal awards were questioned, even Francis I, the eldest son of the 
church, venturing to remark that he would fain see the testament of 
Father Adam which had authorised his holiness to divide out the world, 
and Queen Elizabeth naturally challenged ‘the donation of the bishop of 
Rome,’ declaring that ‘the use of the sea and air is common to all, as 
neither nature nor public use and custom permitteth any possession 
thereof.’ English seamen before long made good her, claim, but the 
catholic powers naturally declined to accept might for right. The Portu- 
guese consistently ignored the march of events, and, considering all India 
as their own, stigmatised the Dutch intruders as ‘ rebels’ and the English 
as ‘ pirates’ for thus impiously disregarding the papal settlement of the 
Indies as exclusively belonging to Spain and Portugal. And, curiously 
enough, this view of the question obtains in the popular mind even at 
the present day, for in Portugal, where, in the lack of a native gold 
currency, the English sovereign has been adopted as a convenient medium 
of exchange, the pound sterling is, in common parlance, still known as 
the pirata. 

In point of fact the king of Portugal, who had taken the grand title of 
‘lord of the Indies,’ never possessed more of India than a few petty 
settlements on the Malabar coast; indeed, it would appear that at the 
present day Portugal holds in dominion as many square miles of Indian 
land as ever she did ai the height of her power, and the total native popu- 
lation of her territory is probably greater now than it was in the seventeenth 
century. The real ‘India Portugueza’ was the power of her fleet, . 
which dominated the Indian Ocean; and considering how small was the 
nation at home (the Portuguese probably numbering less than a million), 
with the immense distance lying between Goa and Lisbon, this was in- 
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deed a marvellous achievement. Success was no less rapid than it was 
lasting. Within the single reign of King Emmanuel the Fortunate (1495- 
1521) Vasco da Gama, doubling the Cape, had given Portugal command 
of the commerce of the east, and under the great viceroy Albuquerque the 
Indian Ocean became a Portuguese sea (remaining so for the next century), 
the Moslem powers being held in check by the Portuguese fort at Ormuz 
and by the temporary occupation of the island of Socotra, at the mouth of 
the Red Sea. 

To the Portuguese nation of the seventeenth century the dominion of the 
East meant, however, a good deal more than a mere commercial monopoly. 
Their Asiatic victories were a revival of the crusades of Christendom 
against Islam, and Albuquerque (like Reginald of Chatillon rather more 
than three centuries before) had a fine scheme for carrying off the bones 
‘of the abominable Mafoma,’ which he imagined to be entombed at 
Mecea, in order ultimately to exchange these relics with the Grand Turk 
for possession of the Sepulchre at Jerusalem. Thus would the king of 
Portugal have taken vengeance on Islam, the nefandissimi Machometi 
secta of Pope Nicholas V, and have retrieved the loss of the holy places 
in Palestine. But all this was not to be, for Portugal in 1580 was 
absorbed in Spain, and the Portuguese sea power in the east was wrecked 
in the collapse of the Armada, and before the sixty years of her captivity 
to Spain were at an end the supremacy of Portugal in the Indian seas 
had passed to the Dutch and the English. 

The rise of the two great East India companies of Amsterdam and 
London, their trade jealousies, and the different policy on which each was 
worked, are matters which Sir W. Hunter treats with much detail in the 
concluding chapters of the present volume, which closes with an impartial 
account of the catastrophe of 1623 commonly known as the ‘ massacre of 
Amboyna.’ Inthe result the English were expelled from the Spice Archi- 
pelago, and this brought aboui our ultimate establishment on the main- 
land of India. In regard to Amboyna, what James I might and ought to 
have effected at the time, Cromwell carried through in 1654, when the 
states-general of Holland finally ordered ‘ that justice be done upon those 
who were partakers or accomplices in the massacre of the English at 
Amboyna.’ This tardy justice, however, failed to efface the revengeful 
feeling that Englishmen cherished against the Dutch during the whole of 
the seventeenth century. As Sir W. Hunter points out, 
the memory of a great wrong unredressed and of innocent blood unavenged 
embittered their trade rivalry, intensified each crisis of political strain, and 
furnished a popular cry for two wars... [becoming] an antipathy which 
hardened and set into a national tradition. That tradition not only affected our 
internal and dynastic politics, but profoundly influenced the march of events in 
Europe. If Holland and England had been friends at heart, instead of occasional 


allies by interest, the aggressions of Louis XIV would have encountered a very 
different strength of resistance. 


It is to be hoped that we shall not have long to wait for a further 
instalment of Sir W. Hunter’s ‘ History.’ A very full index is appended to 
the present volume ; this, however, is not quite sufficient, and we may 
venture to petition for the addition of a table of contents to each chapter. 

G. Le StRaNnGeE. 
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Cromwell as a Soldier. By Lieut.-Col. T. 8. Batpocg, P.8.C. (London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co. 1899.) 


Ir is always an advantage to have light thrown on a subject calling on 
some of its sides for the knowledge of the specialist, by one who is 
familiar with matters which, in the ordinary course of things, are strange 
to the majority of inquirers, whose studies take a wider sweep. This 
service has been rendered to Cromwell’s biographers by Colonel Baldock, 
whose remarks, whenever he has the facts clearly before him, contribute 
materially to the intelligent appreciation of Cromwell’s merits as a com- 
mander. A good instance is his treatment of Cromwell’s early skirmish 
near Grantham, where Colonel Baldock notes not merely Cromwell’s 
dashing charge, but also that 


the opposing squadrons had stood facing each other a little above musquet shot 
for the space of half an hour or more. Cromwell was still unaccustomed to the 
battle field. He required experience to teach him, as all men do ; but with him 
experience once gained was never thrown away. It may well be that the result 


of this action taught him the supreme value of the initiative in a cavalry 
combat. 


Yet we miss any suggestion that Cromwell had learnt the value of the 
initiative by what he had seen of Rupert’s charge at Edgehill. To see 
another man do a thing, to hesitate to imitate it, but when he had once 
imitated it to improve on it, and then to appropriate it for ever as his 
own—this was Cromwell’s way in other departments of life, and there 
is no reason to suppose that it was otherwise in his military career. He 
learnt cavalry tactics from Rupert, as he learnt strategy from David 
Leslie. Colonel Baldock is apt to consider him too much as a self- 
educated soldier. What is no less to the purpose, it may be noted that 
Colonel Baldock is silent as to the engagement between ‘ dragooners ' 
which, according to Cromwell’s despatch, occupied the interval. How 
does Colonel Baldock know that there were not hedges which had to be 
cleared before a cavalry charge could be attempted with safety ? 

The fact is that military like all other experts have the defects of 
their merits. It is apparent—and indeed it could not be otherwise—that 
Colonel Baldock has got up rather than appropriated his subject. Little 
mistakes, such as killing Sir R. Verney, who lived into the reign of 
William III, at Edgehill, making Digby a chancellor, and so forth, are of 
no importance except as indications that this is the case. It is more serious 
when Colonel Baldock writes of Marston Moor that ‘of the modern ac- 
counts Gardiner’s is the best,’ at a moment when that unfortunate writer 
has to contemplate the necessity of rewriting the whole story in consequence 
of the new evidence adduced by Mr. Firth in last year’s volume of the 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. Nor does Colonel Baldock 
appear to have seen Mr. W. 8S. Douglas’s valuable work on Cromwell’s 
Scotch campaigns. 

Taking, however, the sources of knowledge which Colonel Baldock 
has brought under contribution, it is easy to recognise the diligence of 
his inquiry. Yet he seems hardly to have recognised the difficulty of 
securing a complete picture of events as they happened. The idea of 
presenting an accurate account of the movements of a battle was foreign 
to the mind of the soldier of the seventeenth century, and especially 


See 
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foreign to that of Cromwell, because he was apt to be drawn aside from 
questions of tactics to those of the moral or spiritual influence which had 
quite as much to do with the winning of battles as more material con- 
siderations, but which do not exactly fall within the province of the merely 
military historian. To examine one of Cromwell’s battles, therefore, 
there is need of much patient laying of sentence to sentence, often ending 
in a suspicion that after all the knowledge sought is beyond our reach. 
This consideration should make one very reluctant to find fault, yet it 
must be acknowledged that Colonel Baldock’s account of Dunbar misses 
entirely the central point of the situation. If anything is clear about 
the matter it is that there were two attacks, one by the ford where the road 
from Dunbar to Berwick now crosses the Broxburne, the other lower down 
the stream and near the sea. Colonel Baldock, so far as his narrative can 
be understood, imagines that the whole army passed by the latter route. 
As to Drogheda, people will probably differ to the end of time, but Colonel 
Baldock’s view would have carried greater weight if he had distinguished 
between the slaughter of the defenders of the Mill Mount, against which 
there is little or nothing to be said, and the slaughter of the fugitive 
wretches who had given up all thought of resistance. Nor is the act of 
disciplined regiments killing by command exactly the same thing as the 
violence of an infuriated soldiery refusing quarter at their own inspiration. 

The same failure to consider difficult questions all round appears in 
Colonel Baldock’s criticism of Charles’s plan for attacking London in 
1648 by pushing his northern army to the Thames in Essex, his southern 
army to the Thames in Kent, he himself marching directly against the 


capital from Oxford. Colonel Baldock’s criticism on this scheme runs 
thus :— 


Such a plan, if really entertained, was avery bad one, as it would force 
the parliamentary armies to concentrate, whilst his own would be out of touch 
with each other and exposed singly to the combined attack of the enemy. 


London was too strong to be taken by assault, whilst the fleet would keep the 
river open for supplies. 


Nobody, as far as I am aware, ever thought the plan a good one. It 
attracts attention not because of its merits, but because it was the only 
plan conceived on either side at this stage of the war. Yet if it had been 
as Colonel Baldock describes it, it would have been the scheme, not of 
an incapable strategist, but of an absolute lunatic. Its very essence was 
that there should be no attempt to assault London, and that the artillery 
at the king’s service could keep the riverclosed against supplies. London 
was to be starved out, not taken by storm. If Colonel Baldock can show 
that the fire of the fleet could be counted on to silence the batteries on 
shore, the civilian historian would listen to him gladly. Greater strate- 
gists than Charles have to conform their plans to facts, and the fact was 
that the position and wealth of London was at that time the dominant 
factor in military calculations. In forming his plan for attacking London 
Charles was probably influenced by his memory of the reduction of 
Rochelle, though he had to deal with a mightier city, and had still to 
accomplish that destruction of the field forces of the enemy which would 
make him as completely master of the country outside the walls of the 
place he intended to besiege as Richelieu had been in 1628. 
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For Colonel Baldock’s account of the organisation and training of the 
Cromwellian army in the last chapter we may well be thankful, though 
we Open our eyes in surprise at the high-flown description of the storm 
of Dunkirk, a fortress which, as a prosaic matter of fact, capitulated with- 
out any such violent proceedings. It is something to find it acknowledged 
that ‘the army of to-day is . . . the direct descendant of Cromwell’s New 
Modelarmy.’ The ‘ red rag,’ so dear to the soldier’s heart, was first worn, 
as is now known, by the army that fought at Naseby. 

Samvuet R. GARDINER. 


Scotland and the Protectorate. Letters and papers relating to the 
military government of Scotland from January 1654 to June 1659. 
Edited by C. H. Finrn, M.A. (Edinburgh : Printed for the Scottish 
History Society. 1899.) 


Tuis volume is a continuation of the subject dealt with in ‘Scotland and 
the Commonwealth,’ which appeared under Mr. Firth’s editorship in 
1895. It need hardly be stated that the editor's mastery of the period is 
as manifest as it was in the previous volume ; but many readers will wish 
that Mr. Firth had been fuller in his biographical information, especially 
since his biographical notes, though few, are always excellent so far as 
they go. The letters and papers contain little of striking interest, but 
they supply such a variety of information on minor matters that their 
cumulative value for the biographer or historian is by no means incon- 
siderable. Generally speaking, they set forth more clearly than hitherto 
the causes of Middleton’s lack of success on behalf of the king, and they 
illustrate in detail various difficulties Monck had to contend with in con- 
solidating the rule of the Protector and administrating the law. The 
plans of the forts at Inverlochy and Inverness, and of the citadel and 
town of Ayr, are of special interest ; and the map of Monck’s campaign in 
the Highlands, 1654, is based on special information procured by Mr. 
William Mackay, whose opinions have undergone modification since the 
publication of the map which Mr. Gardiner mainly followed in his 
‘History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate.’ Among the papers 
relating to the administration of justice is ‘an account of the principal 
Judicatories of Scotland, and the officers belonging thereto;’ and an 
assessment of wages for the shire of Edinburgh made in March 1656 is a 
most valuable document. We read in it, for example, that a ‘ whole 
hind ’ (or chief ploughman) had—if in the lower parts of the shire—a 
right of pasture for two cows and—if in the higher parts—a right of 
pasture for three. 

In regard to the chief historic personages of the period the papers 
make known nothing new that is of vital importance. The canting com- 
munication of Charles II to the Scottish clergy—here printed in full from 
the Clarendon Manuscripts— indicates that he had made intelligent use 
of his previous opportunities of mastering their religious terminology : ‘ I 
pray God,’ he writes, ‘this heavy exercise of our afflictions may produce 
that good spirit in us all, that we may be as sensible of our sins as of our 
sufferings, and therefore lift up our penitent eyes towards Him, from 
whose justice our punishment proceeds,’ &c. The marquis of Argyll also 
figures in the correspondence, though not in such a way as seriously to 
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affect his previous reputation, either for good or ill ; if anything, however, 
it is made more manifest that both his sympathies and his hopes were 
rather with Charles than with the Protector. Monck came latterly to be 
of opinion ‘ that there is no man in the three kingdoms does more dis- 
affect the English (that is, the Protector’s) interest than he.’ But surely 
Mr. Firth must be wrong in supposing that this was the reason why 
Monck lent his aid in securing Argyll’s conviction as an anti-Royalist at 
the Restoration. On the other hand, it is probable that Charles never 
forgave Argyll for failing to support Middleton, for he wrote to Lord 
Lorne that he would regard those of his family who refused to join him 
‘as unworthy of any protection hereafter from me, which you will let 
them know.’ T. F. HENDERSON. 


Les Grands Traités du Regne de Lowis XIV. Publiés par Henri Vast. 
II. (Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils. 1898.) 

Les Traités de Saint-Germain ; Essai sur 1|’Alliance Etroite de Louis XIV 
et du Grand Electeur aprés la Guerre de Hollande. Par Gustave 
Butarp. (Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils. 1898.) 


THE second instalment of M. Vast’s exceedingly useful publication in 
‘La Collection de Textes pour servir 4 l’Etude et 4 l’Enseignement de 
l’Histoire’ covers the period from 1668 to 1797 and gives the treaties of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, of Nimeguen, and of Turin and Ryswick. The texts are 
clearly printed, the volume is easy to handle, and in each case the group 
of documents is preceded by a lucid introduction, a succinct bibliography, 
a careful enumeration of the manuscript sources of information, and 
a description of the originals themselves in the Archives aux Affaires 
Etrangéres. The notes throughout are learned, terse, and to the 
point, and supply all that a student could reasonably require. Among 
interesting points it will suffice here to note in the Turin series a 
secret military convention, dated 29 June 1696, between Vittorio Amedeo 
and Louis XIV for the neutrality of Italy not previously published. As 
the editor says, the absence of the ordinary diplomatic formule reveals 
its military character. The fourteenth clause is a stipulation that if the 
king of Spain dies before ‘the present war’ is ended Savoy is to aid 
Louis in acquiring the duchy of Milan, and that if, during the lifetime 
of Charles II, ‘ conquests’ are made in the said duchy, Louis is to cede 
them to Vittorio Amedeo, receiving in return an equivalent in Savoy. 
M. Vast also publishes the French original of the treaty of 20 Sept. 1697 
with William III, previously published by Dumont in Latin. 

But unquestionably the most important of the instruments included 
in M. Vast’s collection is the now famous secret treaty of 25 Oct. 1679 
between the Great Elector and Louis XIV, which has supplied the theme 
of M. Bulard’s monograph. The bearing of this agreement on Louis 
XIV’s foreign policy, especially as a link in his tentative efforts after the 
imperial crown, has already been admirably analysed in the Revue 
Historique (September-October 1897) by M. Vast himself, and its 
analogous character to the secret treaty of 15 Nov. with John George 
of Saxony thoroughly explained. M.Bulard now turns to the other side 
and makes it the convenient motive for a trenchant dissection of the foreign 
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policy of the Great Elector between 1672 and 1686. Needless to say 
he does not accept the ‘orthodox’ theory of that prince’s policy 
embalmed in the classic pages above all of Droysen. To M. Bulard 
Frederick William is no prophetic maker of empire, more sinned against 
than sinning, and throughout almost divinely inspired by a consciousness 
of Prussia’s ‘ historic mission.’ Heis rather wn prince cwpide, absolwment 
dépourvu de sens moral, exclusivement préoccupé des intéréts de sa maison, 
quidé en un mot par l’égoisme le plus étroit, who joined in ‘the dance 
of the louis d’or,’ non par souci des intéréts allemands, mais simplement 
parce qu'il espérait y trowver ety trouva lui-méme avantage. Withoutgoing 
so far as this, the impartial student will probably agree that the numerous 
facts between 1672 and 1686 dwelt on by M. Bulard with such obvious satis- 
faction make some ugly holes in the suspicious symmetry of the orthodox 
theory, and if, as Droysen and others bear witness, these ten years can 
be explained away they always more than need it. In a good many minor 
details M. Bulard’s labours in the French archives have enabled him to 
correct, particularly as to dates, the German text-books, and his mono- 
graph as a whole may be commended as an exhilarating corrective of 
their eulogistic hypotheses. But M. Bulard must be on his guard against 
destroying the value of his criticism by over-emphasising his points. 
Misleading statements such as this (p. 12), grdce a l’appwi de France 
en 1648 il (the elector) avait regu les évéchés de Minden, &c., or this 
(p. 22), la principale cause of the Franco-Dutch war of 1672 avait été 
V’établissement des taxes commerciales, or, again (p. 83), il est certain que 
dés la signature de son premier traité de paix avec la France (1669) 
Frédéric-Guillaume songeait a une alliance plus intime avec cette 
puissance, can hardly be allowed to pass without at least a caveat. 

M. Bulard is to be congratulated, finally, on having not only supplied a 
useful bibliography, but alsoa copious index, as well as the text of the treaty 
of 25 Oct. But why do both he and M. Vast print their elaborate 
notes in such wretchedly small type ? . (©. Grant Ropertson. 


Mémoires du Comte de Moré. Publiés pour la Société d’Histoire Contem- 
poraine par M. GEOFFREY DE GRANDMAISON et le ComTEe DE Ponr- 
GtpAuD. (Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils. 1898.) 


THESE memoirs are not absolutely new, having been first published 
in 1827. Nor must we overestimate their historical importance. 
They do not touch upon high affairs of state or war. They 
cast no new light upon the inner springs of politics or even upon the 
general life of French society. They merely give us the lively and some- 
what disconnected recollections of a French gentleman of the old school. 
Charles Albert, second son of the Count of Pontgibaud, a noble of 
Auvergne, was born in 1758. After receiving the summary education 
which was then thought sufficient for a boy of his rank, he was turned 
loose in Paris at the age of sixteen, and by some youthful follies brought 
upon himself the paternal displeasure and a lettre de cachet. He was 
confined in the castle of Pierre-en-Cize, near Lyons. With great 
courage and dexterity he effected hisescape. He then reconciled himself 
with his father, and sailed in 1777 to join Lafayette and the American 
insurgents. We need not say that he made terrible havoc in American 
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names, turning Valley Forge into Walley-Forges, Saratoga into Saragota, 
Schuylkill into Skuilkitt. Some of his adventures were amusing, and are 
told here with great good-humour. He admired Washington, liked the 
Americans, and speaks chivalrously even of his English enemies. 
Returning to France he led an uneventful life until the Revolution ‘sent 
him to join the army of Condé and to share in the miseries of 1792. In 
his exile he learnt that the government of the United States was paying 
the debts which it had contracted in the War of Independence, and he 
was thus led to revisit America to recover arrears of pay which in his 
change of fortune were a considerable object. At New York and Phila- 
delphia he saw many of his brother exiles, amongst others Talleyrand, 
who scandalised the Americans by walking the streets with a lady of 
colour. Meantime his brother, who had succeeded to the title of Count 
of Pontgibaud, had turned man of business, and had become one of the 
wealthiest merchants and bankers of Trieste. It is these reminiscences 
of the émigrés which constitute the chief historical value of the memoirs. 
The Count de Moré would not reconcile himself to any of the governments 
which grew out of the Revolution, although he did visit France under 
the rule of Napoleon. After the restoration he lived there constantly, 
although incensed at the king’s neglect of the royalists, who were much 
better off, he affirms, under the usurper. He died in 1887. Brave, 
courteous and light-hearted, he possessed the characteristic virtues of a 
French nobleman, but was not in any sense a remarkable personage. 
F. C, Monracur. 


Pitt: some Chapters of His Life and Times. By the Rt. Hon. Enwarp 
Gipson, Lorp AsHBouRNE. (London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
1898.) 

Lorp ASHBOURNE writes in his preface :— 

My purpose in this book is limited . . . to some chapters on Pitt’s life and 
times . . . I have been very fortunate in finding abundant new materials and 
many unpublished letters of Pitt, his mother and brother, and also of George 
IfI, Canning, Lord Clare, Lord Fitzwilliam, the duke of Rutland, the duke of 


Portland, Orde, Dundas, Bishop Tomline, Georgiana, duchess of Devonshire, 
Lord Auckland, and others. 


Knowing, like everybody else, that much hitherto unutilised material 
existed for the elucidation of Pitt’s life and policy in the collection of 
Bishop Tomline and elsewhere, the above paragraph stimulated the 
curiosity which the announcement of a new book on Pitt had naturally 
aroused. But having read it from cover to cover, we are reluctantly 
bound to confess to a feeling of disappointment not merely as to the new 
materials, which appear to us hardly so important as Lord Ashbourne 
imagines, but more especially asto the somewhat superficial criticism offered 
of those chapters of Pitt’s life and times here treated of. With the excep- 
tion of sundry letters from Lady Chatham to our ‘ young great man’s’ 
first tutor, Mr. Wilson, of what Lord Rosebery calls the ‘ bib and porringer 
period,’ and the chapter with the romantic but infelicitous heading 
‘Pitt’s One Love Story,’ the interest of the book attaches chiefly to 
Treland, and we are inclined to think that some such title as * Pitt and 
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Ireland ’ would more accurately have expressed its scope than that given 
to it by Lord Ashbourne. 

Of Lord Ashbourne’s admiration for Pitt there can be no question. 
He quotes with evident approval the duke of Argyll to the effect that 
‘Pitt is by far the noblest figure in our political history,’ and we are 
not going to quarrel with Lord Ashbourne for doing homage to certainly 
ené of the most remarkable figures in our pantheon of national 
heroes ; for to have succeeded to the first office in the state at the age of 
twenty-four, and to have tided England over one of the greatest crises in 
her history, are feats sufficient in themselves to command admiration. 
But it is only with Pitt in relationship to the government of Ireland that 
we are asked to concern ourselves. And here we may at once say that, 
judging by results, we are by no means inclined to endorse the praises 
lavished on Pitt’s management of the affairs of Ireland during the 
period for which he was nominally and in the last instance responsible. 
At the same time a distinction must be made between Pitt’s intentions 
and the actual results of his policy. 

Never perhaps in the history of the two countries was any English 
statesman better—one might almost say more generously—inclined towards 
Ireland thanhe was. Notto go further than the volume in hand, it is clear 
that had he had his own way he would in 1784 have consented to such 
a degree of parliamentary reform as, while securing the interests of the 
protestant ascendency, would have rendered parliament, what it never 
was, truly representative of the wishes of the wealth, property, and 
intelligence of the nation, and by making administration responsible to 
it have in all probability prevented the catastrophe which took place in 
1798. ‘Government,’ he replied to those who argued that a reform in 
the representation would render parliament too subservient to the 
prejudices or opinions of the Irish nation to acquiesce in an English 
government, ‘ can never be carried on to any good purpose by a majority 
in parliament alone, if that parliament becomes generally and lastingly 
unpopular. We may keep the parliament but lose the people’ (p. 89). 
Then, again, nothing lay nearer to Pitt’s heart than the establishment 
of a permanent friendly relationship between the parliaments of both 
countries, whereby they might exercise the rights of legislation without 
elashing with each cther on the one hand or, on the other, being 
encumbered by the necessity of actual and positive concert on eyery point 
of common concern. The basis for such a system he hoped to find in 
placing Ireland on a footing, so far as possible, of perfect commercial 
equality with England. His commercial propositions were a wise and 
liberal plan for associating Ireland as a willing partner in the work of 
building up a united empire. Afterwards, when the misgovernment of 
her rulers had driven Ireland to the verge of desperation, he showed his 
willingness to try to ameliorate the situation by consenting to the appoint- 
ment of Earl Fitzwilliam as viceroy. And finally, when contemplating 
the legislative union of the two countries, it is beyond question that he 
would have acquiesced in the removal of one great grievance to at least 
two-thirds of the population by admitting the Roman catholics to sit in 
parliament. 


These designs, we repeat, show that Pitt was desirous of treating 
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Ireland liberally and even generously. But of all his plans not one came 
to fulfilment. The Irish parliament perished unreformed; the com- 
mercial proposals as finally submitted for its acceptance were rejected by 
the Irish house of commons in an outburst of patriotic indignation ; the 
appointment of Earl Fitzwilliam instead of averting only served to 
precipitate the crisis; the union was carried without the admission of the 
Roman catholics to the full privileges of citizenship. These are the facts. 
The interesting question for us is how far, or whether at all, Pitt was 
himself directly responsible for the result. In this respect Lord 
Ashbourne’s book is likely to prove disappointing to those who look for any 
new lights on the subject. The question of parliamentary reform, indeed, 
hardly receives any notice from him ; but we are led to believe that Pitt was 
not annoyed when the question was shelved by the action of the Irish 
parliament itself. 

In regard to the commercial proposals Lord Ashbourne adopts in the 
main Mr. Lecky’s view, thinking that the acceptance of the bill, 7.e. the 
proposals in their ultimate form, by the Irish parliament ‘would have 
been wiser and more in accordance with the true and obvious interests of 
Ireland. In substance it was clearly for the benefit of the country. 
The main objections were to forms, and rested, as was said in the 
correspondence, on a “ punctilio’’ and on a “ phantom.’’’ This, we think, 
is hardly doing justice to the Irish parliament. For it ought to be noted, 
first, that the bill was not the original propositions in a slightly altered 
form, as Orde tried to make out; second, that the Irish parliament, 
believing in Pitt’s sincerity and ability to carry the original propositions 
in England, had shown its gratitude by raising 140,000/. of additional 
taxes for imperial purposes; and third, that the original propositions, 
though calculated to benefit Ireland ultimately, were of comparatively 
little immediate value to her. It is impossible, perhaps, to exculpate 
Fox and Burke from factious opposition ; but can we exonerate Pitt from 
the charge of having mismanaged the business? The matter, as Grattan 
said, was not of pressing importance, and Pitt should at least have made 
sure of his ability of carrying it in England before submitting it to the 
Irish parliament. On the Fitzwilliam incident we find ourselves more 
in agreement with Lord Ashbourne. But while admitting that Fitz- 
william himself was the main cause of his failure we cannot assent to 
the theory that the results of his recall are either ‘ hypothetical’ or 
questionable. On the contrary, nothing, we think, can be clearer than 
that his recall was a main cause of the rebellion three years later. That 
tithes and high rents were a greater grievance to the Irish Roman catholic 
peasantry than their exclusion from parliament has nothing. to do with 
the question. The rebellion was not, in its inception, the work of the 
peasantry, but of men of intelligence and property. This Lord 
Ashbourne admits, but he says ‘ the irreconcilables were quite unmoved 
by the incident.’ Who, we would ask, were the irreconcilables in 
February 1795? The fact was that it was a favourite doctrine with the 
little clique which misruled Ireland for their own ends that those who 
prophesied that evil would follow from the recall of Fitzwilliam were the 
authors of their own prophecy. ‘If Lord Fitzwilliam is to retire,’ said 
Grattan, ‘I tremble at the return to power of your old taskmasters—that 
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combination which galled the country with its tyranny, insulted her by 
its manners, exhausted her by its rapacity, and slandered her by its 
malice. Should such a combination, once inflamed, as it must be now 
by the favour of the British court and by the reprobation of the Irish 
people, return to power, I have no‘hesitation to say they will extinguish 
Ireland, or Ireland must remove them.’ Grattan himself fell under the 
ban of the Castle clique and narrowly escaped being arrested for com- 
plicity in the United Irish conspiracy. Nevertheless his prophecy was 
fulfilled. The ‘combination’ returned to power and it extinguished 
Ireland: Lord Fitzwilliam’s recall had the effect of converting a 
constitutional agitation into an illegal conspiracy—a conspiracy, be it 
remarked, that almost effected its object of severing the connexion 
between the two countries. 

To come now to the last point of all—the exclusion of the Roman 
catholics from the union. Lord Ashbourne offers the best excuse for Pitt’s 
conduct that the case will admit of. ‘He was not,’ he says, ‘ dishonest 
or intending to break faith, but he did not act in the matter like a strong 
man who meant to effect his purpose, and who would not be denied. 
His own health was not good; he had not quite the energy, the decision, 
or the vigour of early days; and he shrank from taking. a resolute stand 
against the king.’ Competent observers were of opinion that the king 
would have yielded to pressure. There was no doubt in the mind either 
of Cornwallis or Castlereagh that Roman catholic emancipation might have 
been carried at least as easily as the union. Pitt was pledged to make 
the attempt. He preferred to resign on terms which left it easy for him 
to return to power. The honest gentleman, as O’Connell ‘said, after 
receiving the goods refused to pay for them. To those who doubt that 
Roman catholic emancipation was the price of the union, that without the 
semi-official promises given to the catholics the union would never have 
been carried, an attentive perusal of Castlereagh’s weighty letter to 
Pitt on 1 Jan. 1801! should be convincing. 

Lord Ashbourne has done his best for a bad case; but he has 
produced no new evidence, furnished no new argument to unsettle the 
verdict that in its practical results Pitt’s Irish policy was a huge failure. 
For the portraits that illustrate and adorn his book—some of them quite 
new to us—we have nothing but praise. R. Duntop. 






Mémoires et Notes de Choudieu. Publiés d’aprés les papiers de l’auteur. 
Par Vicror Barrucanp. (Paris: Librairie Plon. 1897.) 


Prerre René Cuoupieu played a not inconsiderable part in the most 
critical period of the French Revolution. He was born at Angers in 1761. 
The son of a respectable although not noble family, he first chose the 
profession of arms and entered the artillery. Disgusted with the 
restraints of the service, he resigned his commission and adopted the 
practice of the law, which: had been followed by his ancestors. At the 
time of the convocation of the states-general he held a subordinate legal 
appointment in Angers. After taking part in the politics of his native 
province he was elected to the legislative assembly and the convention, 
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where he consistently sided with the Jacobins. He acted as one of the 
commissioners of the convention, first in the war of La Vendée and after- 
wards with the army of the north. The revolution of Thermidor ended 
his political career and exposed him to the vengeance of political opponents. 
He was imprisoned after the affair of 12 Germinal, released by the 
amnesty which followed on the revolution of 18 Brumaire, employed 
under Bernadotte in the ministry of war, and again proscribed, along with 
other Jacobins, in 1801. He fled to Holland, where he lived by the labour 
of his hands. Constant to the principles of his party, he declined to 
court any of the governments which subsequently held power in France, 
although in 1815 he thought himself bound to offer his services to 
Napoleon as the defender of France against foreign invasion and the 
restoration of the Bourbons. Napoleon appointed Choudieu to be lieu- 
tenant of police at Dunkirk, where he made vigorous although useless 
efforts to repress the royalist reaction. After Napoleon’s overthrow 
Choudieu left France and remained in exile until the revolution of 1830 
allowed him to return. A small pension granted by Louis Philippe 
enabled him to pass his latter days in comfort, He died in 1838. 

These memoirs have been formed by selection from a large mass of 
manuscript. M. Barrucand has chosen for publication what relates to 
the life, experiences, and opinions of Choudieu, rejecting a great deal 
more which is merely historical and of no particular authority.. Judging 
from the materials which Choudieu has himself provided, we should say 
that he was a Jacobin of the better type, harsh and narrow, but sincere 
and loyal to his convictions. He did not use power for personal gratifi- 
cation nor change his side that he might retain power. He sympathised 
with Danton rather than with Robespierre, and evidently regretted the 
destruction of the Girondins. He protests that he uniformly disapproved 
of punishing any man merely for his opinions. He condemns the enact- 
ment which required priests to swear to the civil constitution of the 
clergy. Though he will not condemn the Terror he dwells with satisfac- 
tion on his absence from Paris at that period, and would have us under- 
stand that his heart was much more in the work of resistance to foreign 
arms. His style is plain and abrupt, and he rarely vexes the reader with 
rant or with trite classical allusions. But he does not rise above the 
intellectual level of his party or give us much reason to consider him a 
statesman. He is a stern dogmatist and a good hater, and he knows how 
to make those concessions to reasons of state with which austere public 
men relieve the monotony of virtue. 

When Choudieu narrates what he himself did or what he himself 
saw we should be disposed to believe him. As he was present at several 
of the crises in the history of the legislative assembly and the convention, 
his notes relating to them are of considerable value. So too are his 
notes of what he saw or did in the provinces, especially in the war of La 
Vendée. What he lets us see of his prejudices and of the circumstances 
in which they took their rise is also valuable. Thus his solemnly vindic- 
tive account of the slights and impertinences which he and his relatives 
endured from certain of the nobility helps us to understand the radical 
spirit which pervaded so large a portion of the French middle class on the 
eve of the Revolution. The remark that the Revolution was inspired by 
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amour-propre, exaggerated as it is, seems less extravagant when we con- 
sider how deeply such insolence rankled in Choudieu’s recollection. His 
remarks concerning the clergy and his use of the conventional term 
‘fanaticism ’ to describe the resentment which the purblind policy of the 
assemblies excited in orthodox catholics illustrate the most fatal of all the 
passions which perverted the French Revolution. For the rest, his notes 
are those of an angry and uncritical partisan, and therefore to be weighed 
severely for what they are worth. Louis XVI was a cowardly villain 
who poisoned the locksmith Gamain after employing him on the construc- 
tion of the iron chest. Marie Antoinette was at the head of the 
‘Austrian committee.’ The affair of 10 Aug. arose out of a plot by 
the king and queen to massacre all the members of the left. Choudieu 
was informed of this diabolical scheme by Roux-Fazillac, one of the 
intended victims, who received a warning from his mistress, a lady of the 
court who was admitted to the confidence of the queen. The massacres 
of September were not the fault of anybody save the Prussians and the 
émigrés. So great was the fear felt by all men in Paris (by whom inspired 
Choudieu does not say) that nobody ventured to interfere with the 
assassins. Chcudieu, according to his own account, made a singularly 
faint offer of remonstrance against the slaughter proceeding at the Abbaye. 
The massacre of the prisoners of Orleans was the contrivance of royalist 
plotters, who wanted to prevent the disclosure of their crimes. Choudieu 
tries to bring home to the Girondins the often repeated charge of wishing 
to dissolve France inio afederation. But the charge remains almost as 
nebulous as it was before. Of a certain scheme propounded by Barbaroux 
to Roland he observes that, if not a project of federation, it was a project 
of civil war, ‘ which according to me is much the same thing.’ After all 
this gives the key to the puzzle. The Jacobins desired that Paris should 
dominate France because they dominated Paris, and the Girondins wanted 
the provinces to be powerful because they had influence in the provinces. 
Under these circumstances the word ‘federation’ was a convenient 
missile. Malesherbes did not suffer for haying defended Louis at the 
bar of the convention, but because, ‘ as I have heard tell,’ he corresponded 
with certain émigrés of his family. In a word, if innocent people 
occasionally suffered in the Terror such things must happen in all revolu- 
tions. Then how did the revolution which was so pure end so disastrously ? 
It was all the doing of the wicked men of Thermidor. Whilst yet they 
remained in the bosom of the true church they disgraced it by their 
crimes, and they seized the first opportunity to apostatise and to shed the 
blood of the saints. 

With the insurrection of 12 Germinal, and the consequent arrest 
of Choudieu, these memoirs come to an end. Among the miscellaneous 
notes by Choudieu printed at the end of the volume those relating to the 


war of La Vendée are the most instructive. F. C. Montraaur. 







Mémoires de V Abbé Baston, Chanoine de Rouen. Publiés pour la 
Société d’Histoire Contemporaine par M. t’Assé JuLieN Lorn et 
M. C. Vercer. Tome II. (Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils. 1899.) 

Tue second volume of the Memoirs of the Abbé Baston, relating the 

experiences of his exile in England, the Low Countries, and Westphalia, 
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may perhaps be not less interesting to an English reader than that which 
we have previously noticed. The simplicity, tempered by some tincture of 
professional cunning—or shall we say dexterity ?—the real charity, which 
the prejudices and vanity of a theologian scarcely impair, the honest 
garrulity and cheerful good nature of the author conciliate our good- 
will. The assistance given by the government to the 10,000 or 11,000 
priests who sought a refuge in England, the kindness shown to them by 
the educated classes, and the charity of the clergy are acknowledged by our 
abbé, who does not even hint that he remembers those demonstrations of 
the invalidity of Anglican orders familiar to him when a student at the 
Sorbonne. Yet he was unhappy in England; he liked neither the country 
nor the people. Their faults were repulsive, their virtues hardly more 
attractive. The foreigner, roughly cursed as a French dog and hustled off 
the well-swept London footpath into the kennel, might be excused for 
regretting the streets of Paris or Rouen, through the mud and filth of 
which he had learnt to pick his way with skilful and unspotted agility. 
Dr. Johnson held that the French were wanting in refinement ; it offended 
his niceness that the footman should sugar his cup with dirty fingers and 
blow down the spout of the teapot when he was enjoying his favourite 
refreshment in the salon of a lady of quality. The Abbé Baston is 
surprised to find that the English drink out of each other’s glasses, carry 
their rudely prepared vegetables to their mouths with their knives, are 
not over-careful in the matter of clean sheets, and know not the use of 
napkins. In greater things, as well as in these small decencies of 
life, there was at that time far more than there is now to estrange the 
middle classes of the two countries. 

Nowhere did the émigrés, lay or clerical, receive larger hospitality 
than in England. Baston, when he met a destitute friend in Germany, 
finding that he had no resources, advised him to make his way to London : 
there and there only would he be certain not to starve. But English 
charity was often perhaps too ostentatious, too careless of the feelings of 
those on whom it was bestowed to obtain, it may be to deserve, much 
gratitude. Baston spent seven years of his exile at Colsfeld, a squalid and 
beggarly little town of Westphalia. A great part of this volume consists 
of a minute description of the life and manners of the inhabitants and 
their country neighbours. This picture of the condition of the subjects of 
an ecclesiastical prince, the bishop of Miinster, at the time of the 
Revolution is both instructive and interesting. Nothing could be more 
dreary ; nothing intellectually, socially, and economically more stagnant 
and unpromising. Yet Baston was evidently happier at Colsfeld than in 
London. His privations were not aggravated by the contrast of affluence. 
He became a person of mark in the little town, and was respected for 
other qualities than the skill in knitting with which he eked out his 
slender resources and which he imparted to the inhabitants. 

The abbé’s diocesan, the excellent Cardinal de la Rochefoucauld, had 
found a refuge at Miinster, where he died. Baston, who appreciated his 
virtues, attributes the liberal sympathies he had shown in 1789 to the 
weakness of his character. This, perhaps, is an instance of the same 
prejudice which cites as evidence of the imbecility of the bishop of Sées 
some remark of that venerable prelate to the effect that the high morality 
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of the Quakers proved them to possess the essentials of religion. But he 
gives a more convincing proof of the cardinal’s want of firmness. 
Rarely or never had he conferred any benefice on the most deserving 
parish priests, although he constantly expressed his intention of so doing, 
for he found it impossible to resist the importunity of his acquaintances, 
and the influence of his well-born vicars-general, who grudged the 
smallest prebend to a plebeian;—another indication, if further proof 
were needed, how completely during the years immediately before the 
Revolution preferment in the church had become the monopoly of the 
privileged classes. Little that is new can be learnt from this volume about 
the condition of the French fugitives in Germany and England. Their 
lingering optimism, the obstinacy with which, despite all adverse cireum- 
stances, they clung to their old life—a constancy surely not contemp- 
tible, for fidelity to an ideal, even the most frivolous, deserves respect 
when unshaken by the crash of a falling world—their inability to under- 
stand the nature and causes of the great convulsion of which they were 
the victims, their jealousies, follies and affectations, their sufferings and 
their endurance have been often described. We are glad, therefore, that 
our author devotes most of his space to the description of the foreign 
manners and men with whom he became acquainted in the course of his 
wanderings. P, F. Wiuuerrt. 





Mémoires du Général Baron Desvernois. Avec une Introduction et des 
Notes par ALBERT Durourcg. (Paris: Librarie Plon. 1898.) 


TxHovuGH the flood tide of Napoleonic memoirs has somewhat slackened 
of late, yet even now some valuable records are occasionally forthcoming 
from the families of secondary actors in the great drama. Among these 
the Memoirs above named deserve to hold a place. Born at Lons-le- 
Saulnier, in the Jura, in the year 1771, Desvernois grew up in the honest 
bourgeois surroundings of a family that had long done service for the 
monarch. He was present as a fédéré at the festival of the federation 
in 1791, and hailed with joy the advent of constitutional monarchy as 
decidedly as, in the following year, he detested the triumph of the 
Jacobins. In the meantime he had enlisted in the famous Penthiévre 
regiment of the royal army, which was in Paris at the crisis of 10 Aug. ; 
and one of the strangest and indeed, almost incredible stories in this 
volume describes the arrival of this ardently royalist battalion, at the 
charge, on the scene of action at the Tuileries, after the doom of the 
monarchy was sealed and the overthrow of the Swiss consummated. No 
explanation is given of this delay in arrival, and, considering the ardour 
with which nous passémes sur le ventre d’une centaine de ces enragés 
aw débouché de la rue Jean-Jacques-Rousseau, it is difficult to see 
why their triumphant arrival in the gardens of the Tuileries, a little after 
9 a.m., produced no further result than an animated parley between them 
and some Jacobin National Guards. Why did they not attempt to rescue 
the king from the National Assembly, or to punish the slaughterers of 
the Swiss ; and why did their exuberant royalism lead merely to a prompt 
retreat to their barracks? The story, as here told, lacks credibility, as it 
certainly lacks trustworthy confirmation from other sources. 

Though sickened by the unspeakable obscenities which followed, and 
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threatened by the Septembriseurs, Desvernois succeeded in enlisting in 
the first corps of the Hussards de la Liberté, and took part in the opera- 
tions of 1793 which compelled the enemy to raise the siege of Landau. 
But his narrative has little save a personal interest, until in 1796 his 
regiment, now renamed the 7th Hussars, was ordered to join Schérer’s 
army on the Italian riviera, just before Bonaparte assumed the command. 
The incidents of that stirring time seem to have coloured his narrative, 
for he ascribes to Bonaparte the famous allocution, Soldats ! vous étes 
nus, &c., which certainly represented the general’s thoughts and possibly 
some detached phrases, but was never really spoken or read to the troops. 
Still we must in fairness add that the editor, with his usual care, warns 
us that this passage is inexacte. Passing on, with scarcely a reference 
to the series of battles in the Apennines, Desvernois describes in greater 
detail the fight at Fombio, north of Piacenza, where Liptay, with 5,000 
Austrians, sought to stop the northward movement of the French and to 
keep intact the straggling line of communications between the Ticino and 
the Adda. Unsupported by his chief, Beaulieu, whose dispositions were 
at this time slack and tardy, Liptay was finally forced to evacuate Fombio 
and retire towards Pizzighetone. But in these pages there is no recog- 
nition of the tactical difficulties to which Liptay succumbed. We only 
read of the prodigies of valour of the 7th Hussars in the pursuit of a 
beaten foe, when Desvernois had the joy of capturing two battalions. 
This is the chief and perhaps necessary defect of memoir-writers: they 
give us details only; they describe fights and skirmishes, but not war ; 
and those who rely on memoirs such as the present can never under- 
stand the course of a campaign. The reward which Desvernois reaped 
for his gallantry at Fombio was soon to come. He was picked out as the 
officer fittest to discover the ford over the river Adda above Lodi; and 
his daring, while under fire, led to the discovery of a practicable crossing 
that certainly unsteadied the Austrian defence to the rear of the famous 
bridge. It is to his credit that he does not speak of having to fight the 
Austrian army at Lodi, but observes, with more accuracy than is gene- 
rally found in French narratives, that l’ennemi se replia apres lV’ enlévement 
du pont sur le gros de lV'armée autrichienne en retraite vers Razolo et 
Mantoue. After a daring dash into Cremona Desvernois had the mis- 
fortune to be taken prisoner near Mantua, and, when set free on parole, 
took no active part in the great campaign. During these events 
Desvernois’s political sentiments hadswayed toand fro. Outside Cremona 
he had given the order to charge with the words Vivela République! Au 
galop ! Inside itswalls he wept as he kissed the miniature portrait of Louis 
XVI on a snuff box held out to him by an émigré; and yet on 14 July 1797 
he signs, and encourages his troops to sign, a protest against the Clichy 
Club and the royalist reactionaries at Paris. Such impressionable men 
may be the pride of an army ; they certainly are the peril of a government. 

Desvernois took part in the Egyptian expedition: he sailed from 
Civita Vecchia, and joined in the so-called assault on Valetta ; incidentally 
he ascribes to Bonaparte the remark as to their being fortunate to find 
people inside to let them in; it is usually credited to Caffarelli, and, 
I think, with more reason, it being contrary to the chief’s habit to 
underrate any of his successes. One who reads between the lines of the 
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present narrative will see the part played by money in the surrender of 
that fortress. Arriving off Alexandria, our author wrongly notes that 
Nelson had touched there twenty days previously ; it was only three days 
before. In his description of the desert march Desvernois gives a full 
account of the spirited protest of General Mireur against the whole 
expedition, on the ground that Italy and Sicily ought first to have been 
conquered before so distant an enterprise was undertaken. That done, 
France might safely have attempted the conquest of Egypt and Syria, as 
a preliminary to further efforts against India. Without a word in reply 
Bonaparte broke up the council; and Mireur, knowing that his career 
was ruined, rode off into the desert and blew his brains out. The editor 
gives reasons for accepting this statement rather than the official 
version, which ascribed Mireur’s death to the Bedouins. Desvernois’s 
account of the battle of the Pyramids adds little to our knowledge: he 
numbers the enemy at 60,000—a gross exaggeration. He naturally 
shared the belief of other officers that the French conquest was liked by 
the Egyptians, and asserts that they were so charmed with the presence 
of Bonaparte at the festival of the Nile as to declare him to be the envoy 
of the Prophet. The editor disposes of this by quoting the Arab version 
of these events, whence it appears that the people were cursing the 
infidels and praying for their destruction. Of the same value is Desver- 
nois’s statement on p. 148 about Bonaparte’s Indian schemes: C’était 
cette grande expédition qu'il méditait, en se créant des intelligences parmi 
les principaux souverains de lI’ Indoustan, en faisant transporter a Suez, é 
dos de chameauz, des frégates démontées et des bdtiments de transport 
pour 20,000 hommes. It shows how wild was the talk that went on at 
headquarters, and how untrustworthy was our author’s judgment on 
things that he did not actually witness. His own plan for the invasion 
of India reveals the shallowness of his capacity for strategy. His valour 
as a fighter was, however, always recognised, and by no one more gene- 
rously than by Desaix in Upper Egypt. 

The El Arish convention is discussed with the usual French bias, as 
being a plot concerted between the British Government, Sir S. Smith, 
and Admiral Keith ; and on this point the editor, M. Dufoureq, gives 
none of the needed corrections. The probability that so ambitious and 
headstrong an officer as Sir 8. Smith was exceeding his instructions is 
not even hinted at; nor is any reference made to the British admiralty 
documents, which prove that long before the close of 1799 our govern- 
ment had decided to impose stringent terms, and that neither the authori- 
ties at Whitehall nor Admiral Keith knew of Sir 8. Smith’s powrparlers. 
It is time that the British case on the El Arish question was fully 
stated. A vast mass of papers from Sir 8. Smith named on this subject 
still awaits publication by the Navy Records Society, and until that is 
done the charge of perfidy cannot be wholly and authoritatively refuted. 

Omitting the last scenes of the Egyptian campaign, which, as M. 
Dufoureq assures us, were taken by Desvernois from Reynier’s narrative, 
we pass on to his account of the Napoleonic régime in Italy. Incident- 
ally Desvernois throws light on the occupation of Naples, the siege of 
Gaéta, and the battle of Maida, and does full justice to the efforts of 
General Stuart to stop the ferocities of the Calabrese peasantry. A 
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letter written by Colonel Hudson Lowe from Capri on 6 Aug. 1806— 
a copy of which has been communicated by his daughter to the writer 
of this review—proves, however, that from the outset the British leaders 
at and after Maida endeavoured to repress outrage by offering rewards for 
every French prisoner brought in unmaimed to the British headquarters : 
some 3,000 were thus brought in by the peasants. 

Appointed to be chief aide-de-camp of Mathieu Dumas, the minister 
of war, Desvernois now did much to check the abuses; and after 
a palace intrigue had substituted Salicetti for Count Dumas he re- 
ceived the command of the coast of Amalfi in June 1807. From the 
harassing task of brigand-hunting Desvernois was recalled northwards 
in 1809 to cope with a worthier foe, Hofer, whom he at first curiously 
describes as wn aubergiste d’Innsbruck. When the Neapolitan cavalry 
reached Tyrol the back of the revolt had already been broken, but 
Desvernois dared the rocks and the bullets of the mountaineers in a 
spirited onset which regained Meran for Napoleon’s forces. After the 
subjection of Tyrol he proceeded to Catalonia, where he served with his 
regiment under that most incompetent and unpopular general Prince 
Pignatelli-Strongoli, who was soon to be disgraced by Macdonald. But 
Desvernois has few good words for this marshal, whose neglect to support 
his brave chassewrs in a brisk affray at Cervera was generally condemned. 

Returning to Naples in April 1811, he received a baronetcy at the 
hands of Murat, witnessed the discords aroused by Napoleonic intrigues 
at that court, and in his Calabrese command repelled English attacks, 
which, as the editor shows (p. 439), were not uncommon. The relations 
between Napoleon and Murat are fairly discussed, though Desvertiois 
considered the ‘ brutal’ provocations of the emperor to be no sufficient 
cause for the desertion of the king in January 1814. Retiring for a 
time, and detained at Monteleone, he yet resumed his command under 
Murat, and shared in the vicissitudes that followed. The editor, in a 
valuable note, adds a letter of Lord W. Bentinck, dated Messina, 19 Nov. 
1813, urging the Calabrese to revolt on behalf of Italian independence, 
but really, of course, on behalf of Ferdinand I. No lightis thrown on the 
strange proceedings of Bentinck in the Legations, or on the dispersion of 
Murat’s forces in May 1815. For this and other topics we must await 
the publication of the Murat correspondence, promised by Baron 
Lumbroso for this year, and the voluminous ‘ Vie de Murat’ at which the 
same ardent student of Napoleonic Italy is now working. After holding 
out creditably in Calabria Desvernois signed with the commander of the 
Anglo-Sicilian forces the capitulation of Campo (28 May 1815). The 
memoirs close with a recital of the Terreur blanche in Provence, to which 
both Murat and his faithful general nearly fell victims. After the battles 
of the Pyramids and of Aboukir Desvernois saw no engagement of the 
first importance, and his bad. fortune cooped him up in Calabria, Tyrol, 
and Catalonia in the stirring years 1807-15. He had neither the good 
luck of Marbot nor his incomparable verve in recital; his souvenirs in 
many respects resemble those of Thiébault, another dashing and un- 
lucky officer. The present volume gains greatly in value from the 
careful and scholarly notes of the editor, M. Dufoureq ; and there is an 
index, The misprints, however, are numerous. J. Hotzanp Rose. 
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Bonaparte et les Iles Ioniennes (1797-1816). Par E. Ropocanacui. 
(Paris: Félix Alean. 1899.) 


Tue story of the Ionian Islands during the period of the Revolutionary 
wars is characterised by much that is picturesque, much that is absurd, and 
much that is surprising. The mild, incompetent Venetian government 
quietly expired in 1797. From his quarters in Milan Bonaparte wrote 
home to the directorate, ‘The isles of Corfu, Zante, and Cephalonia are 
more interesting for us than all Italy together. The empire of the 
Turks is crumbling every day: the possession of these islands will enable 
us to maintain it so far as possibility will allow, or else to take our share 
of it.’ General Gentili, of Corsica, wn insulaire qui fut accoutumé aw 
manége des insulaires, a man who had fought under Paoli, descended 
on the islands, as the emissary of the new French civilisation. The 
population of Corfu compared him to Nestor and Alcinous. A poet of 
some eloquence and reputation, the same who had furbished up Bonaparte’s 
famous apostrophe of the 18th Brumaire, Antoine Vincent Arnault, was 
sent to appeal to the ardent historical imagination of the Greeks. The 
islanders were ravished, for they hated the Venetian nobility and the 
Latin church ; but disillusionment was not long in coming. The French 
were rich in phrases but poor in cash; they paraded their contempt for 
the superstitions which form the larger part of Corfiote existence; the 
new police stopped assassinations ; oxen were dying inscrutably, and an 
epidemic had attacked the cats. Still the islands were successfully 
annexed to France, divided into departments, made into a military 
division, and furnished with a printing press, a postal system, a hierarchy 
of law courts, and all the appendages of civilisation. But everything in the 
end depended upon Bonaparte’s success. When he obtained Alexandria 
the Greeks thought that the conquest of Turkey would follow, and the 
French soldiers began to settle down and marry the maidens of the islands. 
But then came the battle of the Nile. Ali of Janina, whose one aim 
was the towns on the littoral, turned against his former allies, slaughtered 
a French garrison at Prevesa, and sent Albanian troops across the straits to 
Corfu. The Turks and Russians, co-operating here for the first time in 
history, turned the French out of the islands, and succeeded in limiting 
Ali’s demands. 

It was now necessary to provide for the government of the seven 
islands. The Russian admiral Ushakov propounded a liberal con- 
stitution, but the Corfiote nobles sent delegates to the Porte and 
St. Petersburg, and obtained the consent of the sultan and’ the tsar 
to a federal constitution of a narrow oligarchic character. The 
constitution came into operation in 1801, but the people rose against the 
nobility, towns and villages were sacked, and while the other islands 
broke off from the federation a democratic constitution was constructed 
for Corfu. The nobility appealed to the suzerain power, Turkey, and 
with English help expelled the democratic assembly, the Onoranda, from the 
citadel ; the Porte accepted the offer of Ali to restore order, and to the 
horror of the islanders the savage Albanians were massing at Bucintro. 
Civil war would certainly have broken out had not five Russian vessels, 
carrying with them sixteen hundred men, entered the port of Corfu on 
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8 August 1802. An elaborate and absurd constitution, a mixture of 
Muscovite despotism and the French constitution of the year III, 
was drawn up by Alexander ‘of Russia himself, containing a senate 
of seventeen presided over by a prince, a legislature of forty, three censors 
of the republic, and colleges of nobles who were to meet every two years 
in order to elect to the legislature. But by a secret clause of the treaty 
of Tilsit (8 July 1807) the seven Ionian isles were transferred to 
Napoleon, and Berthier was sent to take possession. The new acquisi- 
tion was one to which the French emperor attached a high degree of 
importance. ‘Corfu,’ he wrote to Joseph, ‘is so important to me that 
its loss would inflict a severe blow on my projects. The Adriatic would 
be shut, and your kingdom would have on its left flank a port where 
the enemy would recruit Albanians and other troops to attack you... 
You must regard Corfu as more important than Sicily. Sicily is a 
question determined and known, whereas Corfu is a question entirely un - 
known.’ Berthier was recommended to keepon good terms with Ali, and to 
flatter all the little pashas along the Albanian coast. At the same time 
the internal administration of Corfu was to be left unchanged. The last 
promise was, however, not observed. The senate was reduced to five and 
confined to purely honorific functions, and the real power was confided 
to the imperial commissioner and the head of the French army and 
marine. The second French occupation was attended with some material 
benefits, which were probably more than counterbalanced by the losses 
entailed by the commercial blockade. It is estimated that the French 
treasury spent sixty millions of francs onthe island between 1807 and 1814, 
most of which, however, probably went to fortifications. And though 
Berthier was a bad governor, dissolute in his morals and tyrannical in his 
methods, his successor, Donzelot, was better and treated the native populace 
with consideration. The French occupation lasted till June1814, when the 
English took possession of the island in the name of the allied powers. 
The other islands had been theirs long before. 

The story of these vicissitudes is elegantly told by M. Rodocanachi, 
who gives at the beginning of his pleasant volume a peculiarly interesting 
account of the social state of the islands under the Venetian domination. 
The volume concludes with some new documents from the Archives du 
Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, the most interesting of which is a 
report of the count Capo d’ Istria on the situation of the islands in 1814. We 
observe that in the bibliography no mention is made of Perrhaevos, * Ioropia 
rod YovAdov kai tis Idpyas, or of Foscolo, ‘ Delle Fortune e delle Cessioni 
di Parga.’ H. A. L. FIsHer. 


Storia Costituzionale del Regno di Italia (1848-1898). Per Gaetano 
Aranaio Ruiz. (Firenze: G. Civelli. 1898.) 

The Union of Italy (1815-1895). By W. J. Srimuman. (Cambridge: 
University Press. 1898.) 


Tue jubilee of the Italian constitution last year produced a considerable 
number of works on the history of modern Italy. Signor Ruiz’s volume 
is, however, much more solid than most of this jubilee literature, while 
Mr. Stillman, from his long residence in Italy and his almost unrivalled 
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acquaintance with Italian politics, has been able to impart vitality to a 
narrative which is too often baldly told. The two books supplement one 
another. The Italian author gives us an exhaustive account of ‘ the facts 
relating to the constitution, without occupying himself, save for the sake 
of clearness, with the events that occurred in particular regions of Italy.’ 
The American writer, on the other hand, indulges in a more personal 
account, and his history covers all parts of the peninsula, whereas Signor 
Ruiz is mainly concerned with the north, from which the statuto sprang. 
Both authors express the prevailing opinion of disillusionment which 
characterises the Italian press at the present day. The glamour of the 
risorgimento has passed away, and poverty, huge taxes, a discredited 
legislature, and a discontented people form the sequel of that struggle. 
‘Freedom,’ writes Signor Ruiz, ‘ becomes an empty phrase when unaccom- 
panied by prosperity; oppressed by taxes and pinched by hunger, the 
people might even forget the blessings of independence and liberty.’ 
Mr. Stillman quotes with approval the saying of an Italian patriot that 
‘Italy was made too quickly and too easily.’ Both authors, again, point 
out that ‘ the true difficulties of Italy date from 1870.’ So long as the 
question of unity was unsolved there was a real difference between parties, 
prominent men were elected deputies, and the tone of public life was 
higher. Frankly, the ideal of a free and independent Italy has failed on 
its economic side; politics are now a confused medley of local and personal 
interests, and the rapid development of railways and other public works 
has led to new forms of corruption, by which ministers can purchase 
local support. Sardinia is still almost as barbarous as in 1852; Sicily is 
as difficult to govern as it ever was; the irreconcilable policy of the 
Vatican hinders the growth of a real conservative party; and, as 
Mr. Stillman admits, old Tuscans regard the period before unity as the 
golden age. The people ‘remains inert and indifferent to the most 
important legislation, except where taxes are concerned,’ while some even 
‘desire the abolition of an elective house.’ The two authors differ most 
in their estimate of Crispi: Mr. Stillman has long been one of his greatest 
admirers ; Signor Ruiz represents him as an egoist of great force of character. 
As a supporter of Crispi Mr. Stillman is naturally strongly anti-French, 
attributing to France the desire to keep Italy weak ‘from the time of 
Charlemagne onwards.’ Signor Ruiz is at his best in dealing with finance, 
and his ideal of government appears to be our own. But he hardly 
realises the obvious fact which follows from his own premises that what 
Italy really needs is a strong man, who will do in the social and economic 
domain what Cavour did in that of political unity and independence. In 
Mr. Stillman’s valuable book two mistakes may be noticed. Lissa is not, 
as described on p. 837, ‘ off the coast of Istria ;’ it is off that of Dalmatia. 
Nor did Crispi, as stated on pp. 869, 371, remain in office under Depretis 
till July 1879. He retired in March 1878, and did not form a part of the 
next Depretis ministry, which held office from December 1878 till July 
1879. The bibliography and the three maps which this latter work con- 
tains add to its utility. W. Minrer. 
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The Evolution of the English House. By Stoney Oupaut Appy, M.A, 
(London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1898.) 


THis is an interesting little book, good in plan, and in the main well 
worked out, though it is perhaps stronger on the technical than on the 
historical side. The author has rightly kept in mind that his concern is 
with the ordinary house, such as ordinary people lived in, not with picked 
specimens of special artistic interest. 

English writers on domestic architecture have been content, for the most 
part, with describing the remains of great villas, or the picturesque timber 
houses which adorn some of our old cities. Such buildings are more attractive 


to the casual eye than wattled huts, or combinations of dwelling-house and 
cattle-stall. 


Yet if the growth of the house is to be scientifically studied, it is from 
the round wattled hut, with a central open hearth, that we must start. 
Of this kind are ‘the earliest remains of houses, properly so called, in 
Great Britain ;’ for cave-dwellings and holes in the earth ‘can hardly be 
called houses at all,’ being ‘little better than the burrows of the rabbit 
or the fox.’ The charcoal-burner’s cone-shaped hut of the present day 
may be looked upon as a survival of a very early form of human dwell- 
ing. An example of a primitive settlement is afforded by the recently 
discovered remains, near Glastonbury, of a marsh-village, built upon an 
artificial island, and consisting of some sixty or seventy huts, mostly 
circular or oval. The so-called ‘ beehive houses’ on the island of Skellig 
Michael, co: Kerry, are imitations in stone of the primitive round wattled 
hut. Though the remains of a rectangular hut were found at the Glas- 
tonbury marsh-village, and though the Kerry ‘ beehive houses’ are rect- 
angular inside, Mr. Addy does not think that there was a gradual tran- 
sition from the round form to the rectangular. The direct ancestor of 
the English rectangular house was, he believes, the shepherd’s booth for 
temporary residence on the summer pastures—the original ‘ summer 
house ’—made by fixing, at a convenient distance apart, two pairs of bent 
trees, known as ‘ gavels,’ ‘ forks,’ or ‘crucks,’ uniting them at the apexes 
by a ridge-tree, and covering the whole with any suitable material. 
The next step was to build a wattled or plank ‘ booth’ upon this simple 
framework. Of the ‘ booth’ type of house an excellent example, popu- 
larly known as ‘ Teapot Hall,’ still exists at Scrivelsby, near Horncastle. 
A picture and two plans are given of this curious old dwelling, which, 
one is glad to be told, is taken the greatest care of by its owner. How 
the straight-walled rectangular house was developed from the framework of 
the booth or tent is aptly illustrated by the familiar instance of a child's 
house of cards, where the upright walls are raised against a sloping tent 
within. Additional length was obtained by adding pairs of forks or inclined 
pillars, the space between them, usually about sixteen feet, being known as 
a ‘bay.’ Hence houses, as lateas the seventeenth century, are described 
as being of so many ‘bays,’ and were sold or let by the bay. ‘If this 
law hold in Vienna ten year,’ says the Clown in‘ Measure for Measure,’ 
‘T’ll rent the fairest house in it after three-pence a bay.’ Increased width 
was gained by adding outbuildings (‘ outshots ’) or aisles at the sides. The 
typical dwelling-house of the twelfth century consisted of a large ‘hall,’ 
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and a smaller ‘ bower’ or women’s apartment (thalamus), with a buttery 
or storeroom. In the larger manor-houses an entrance-hall or ‘ house- 
place ’ (domus) separated the great hall from the bower. 

As was the case in other countries, it is probable that in the largest form 
of dwelling the cattle were housed in the aisles of the fire-house or hall, the 


men sleeping in a loft over the horses, and the women in a corresponding loft 
over the cows. 


Later on a chapel, sometimes on an upper floor (as in the ruined 
Padley Hall, Derbyshire), was frequently added; also minor rooms, 
kitchen, wash-house, brewhouse, and the like; and the whole range of 
buildings was usually grouped round a quadrangle, into which the chief 
windows looked. It is noteworthy how this arrangement followed the 
lines of the Roman villa, ‘unsuitable as that type was for the English 
climate. The house at Padley was not expressly built to keep out the 
sunshine, but it would have served well for that purpose.’ 

Enough has been said to show the method of treatment pursued in 
the book, which is well illustrated with pictures and plans, mostly from 
photographs and measurements by the author. ‘There are chapters 
on ‘The Town House,’ which, like the great country-house, was influenced 
by Roman traditions ; on ‘The Castle and Watchtower ;’ and on ‘ The 
Church or Lord’s House.’ The author’s indifference to historical detail 
is shown in his way of regarding the castle only in its character as a 
public building, ‘an Acropolis, or place of refuge for the neighbours when 
plundering enemies invaded the land.’ On the castle as an instrument 
of coercion or of oppression, or in its specially hateful character as an 
illegal private fortress, he does not touch. Nor does he give any clear 
account of the development of castle architecture. On the whole this 
chapter is the least satisfactory in the book. In that on ‘ The Church or 
Lord’s House’ the author appears to interpret church, xvpiaxov, as the 
‘lord’s house,’ in the sense of the lord of the manor or village chief's 
house, and actually puts a similar interpretation on the dies dominicus or 
Lord’s day. Now whatever St. John the Divine may have meant when 
he wrote that he was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day (Fui in spiritu in 
dominica die, in the Vulgate), it may be safely asserted that he was not 
thinking of the lord of the manor of Patmos, as our present author’s 
theory would seem to demand. That the church often did duty as the 
town hall is undoubtedly true ; but much of the evidence which he cites 
to prove that it was habitually used ‘as a place in which most kinds of 
public business could be lawfully done’ just falls short of proving the 
lawfulness. A complaint of the uproar made by men and boys brawling 
and playing in York Minster, even while masses were being celebrated, 
does not prove anything but popular disorderliness. It was also 
complained that the sacristans were remiss (perhaps excusably) in cas- 
tigating fwriosos canes ; but this would not go to prove that the Minster 
was a lawful place for a dog show. Evita THompson. 


The Records of the Borough of Northampton. Two vols. (Northampton : 

Published by Order of the Corporation. 1898.) 
Tue unwieldy title page of this work informs us that the first volume is 
‘edited by Mr. Christopher A. Markham, and the second by the Rev. J. C. 
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Cox, LL.D., and that it is provided with a preface by the bishop of 
London and an introductory chapter on the history of the town by Mr. 
W. R. D. Adkins. The prefatory note of the bishop is somewhat colour- 
less, and Mr. Adkins’s brief article is rather of the nature of a communi- 
cation to a magazine. He disdains all references, and tells us that 
Northampton ‘ first becomes of importance in English history at the time 
of the Norman Conquest.’ A glance at the Old-English Chronicle will 
show that this understates the importance of the town. That North- 
ampton was chosen as the head of the shire when the shire system 
was established is surely a proof that it was even then a place 
of considerable importance. It does not appear in the list of Old- 
English mints ; but the explanation of this is, no doubt, to be sought in 
the fact that its name, Ham-tun, was identical with that of Southampton. 
It is, therefore, probable that the products ofits mints have been credited 
to the southern Ham-tun. 

It is disappointing to find that this great medieval borough has 
preserved so few of its records. There is practically nothing from the 
middle ages beyond the royal charters and a few letters patent and a 
very valuable fifteenth-century customal. This was published in 1894, so 
that it is not new material.. There are also a few deeds of this period, of 
which we are told that ‘ only transitory use has been made’ (ii. 6). The 
amount of matter that is strictly entitled to appear under the name of 
borough records is very small. This is, no doubt, to be ascribed to the 
great fire of Northampton, which is here variously assigned to 1675 
(i. 198, ii. 3) and to 1678 (i. p. xxxiv). The first volume contains, in 
addition to the customal, some two hundred pages of records proper, but 
this total is reached by the inclusion of such extraneous matter as 
extracts and translations from the Domesday survey and the early Pipe 
Rolls, and by the printing of late documents, including even the last 
commission of the peace for the borough, dated in 1878. The second 
volume is not a volume of records at all, but a series of essays upon the 
interior history of the town founded upon an analysis of the later records. 
The collection is eked out by a list of councils and parliaments held at 
Northampton and abstracts of acts of parliament relating to the borough 
down to the present time. 

Whatever interest the early records might possess is destroyed by the 
singularly incompetent editing to which they have beensubjected. Medieval 
records present great difficulties to an inexperienced editor, but the sins 
of commission in the first volume of this work far exceed anything that can 
be palliated by the plea of inexperience. The rawest of editors must be 
aware that the scribes wrote Latin in some form, not unconstruable 
gibberish. The latter is the best description that can be given of the 
extraordinary jumbles of letters that are here printed as the original 
texts. The use of record type is sometimes defended on the ground that 
it affords safeguards against the mistakes of editors or transcribers, but 
this publication proves how useless it is for such purposes. In hundreds 
of cases a wrong sign of abbreviation is used, the mark of abbreviation is 
placed over the wrong letter or is omitted altogether. It is possible for 
an expert to correct most of these blunders, especially as the translation 
frequently suggests the explanation. But even then there is an element 
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of uncertainty about such emendations that deprives the texts of all value 
for historical purposes. 

Many of the texts are derived from record office copies supplied to 
the corporation in the early part. of the century (ii. p. 8). It would 
seem that these transcripts were sent to the printer, and that the repre- 
sentation of the compendia was left to the unguided instinct of the 
compositor, with disastrous results. This supposition will explain the 
presence of such strange forms as ‘ fiuius’ for habemus (hemus), p. 368, 
‘ cissox’ for cissorum, p. 265, ‘dim’ for dii (domini), p. 268, ‘ puenitus’ 
for pervenerit, p. 242, ‘ suitus ’ for fuerit, p. 240, ‘amentise’ for anientise, 
p. 258, ‘ peiini’ for parciwm, p. 58, and the like. But it is difficult to 
see how the compositor can be responsible for the perversity with which ¢ 
is printed for c, for u,f for s, and vice versa. These mistakes occur even 
in the English customal, which rests upon a transcript by Mr. Stuart 
Moore (ii. p. 6), and therefore should have presented no difficulty to the 
editor. Yet we have such forms as ‘replenyshed’ for replevished, 
‘ resseyneth,’ ‘ behoneable,’ ‘ coneynes,’ and ‘ honth,’ without any mark 
of abbreviation, for howthes(iwm). The lack of resource on the part of 
the editor may be gauged by the note at p. 204 that citra ‘ seems corrupt 
here; it ought to mean without regard to.’ It is obvious from the con- 
text that the word is circa, the passage (circa facturam) being correctly 
translated, we presume by Mr. Moore, and being rendered ‘aboute the 
makyng’ in the fifteenth-century translation on p. 206. We must 
content ourselves with one instance of the way these transcripts have 
been treated. At p. 41 we read, in a grant of murage that bristles with 
blunders, ‘D quolib3 dol vni Ciiiium unal uendente in eande villam ul 
ce*nsennte p eande’ for de quolibet dolio vini {et} cinerum venalium veniente 
in eandem villam vel transeunte per eandem. Nor do the original texts 
fare any better. A facsimile of the charter of Richard I (which is strangely 
stated to be addressed, ‘ like others of this period, to all the dignitaries of 
the great national council’) is prefixed to the first volume, and a 
collation of this with the text printed from it at p. 25 shows that there 
are more errors than lines of type. In addition to the instances of the 
omission of the signs of abbreviation clearly present in the facsimile and 
the wrong use of marks of signs, we find ‘mullus’ for nullus, the sign 
‘&’ used thrice for etiam, ‘ pecuié’ for pecwnie, ‘ ut’ for nisi, ‘ hat’ twice 
for hit (habent), ‘ ebdomado’ for ebdomada, ‘ teneat’ twice for teneatur, 
‘p® g*’ for postquam, ‘ namilt’ for namiwm, ‘ ari’ for nostri, ‘qu’ for qn 
(quando), ‘seacem’ for scace{ariwm]), ‘Sem Edmundum’ for Sanctwm 
Aedmundum, ‘ Warenn’’ for Warent, and ‘Com Alb*’ for Aldr. It is 
gravely suggested that this nobleman, who appears in the translation as 
‘Earl Albrs,’ was perhaps the son of Earl William de Arundel. We need 
hardly say that he was the earl of Albemarle. In the charter of Henry 
III at p. 44 we read, in addition to a plentiful crop of other errors, ‘Jm 
ppoum’ for imperpetuwm, ‘ditcis’ for dilectis, and ‘fide inssores’ for 
fideiussores, whilst the well-known Walkelin de Ardern is converted into 
‘ Ardérii.’ At p. 50 the following amazing passage is given: ‘ Jsta carta 
lecta sint eid Ecem anno VV & ibid vré de mannend carta posuca sint in 
liacia Marescalcia misd anni.’ It stands for ista carta lecta fuit apud 
scaccarium, anno lv., et ibidem breve de manutenenda carta posita fuit in 
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filacia marescalcie eiusdem anni. These are characteristic specimens of 
the method of printing the texts in this strange volume. The mistake 
of reading 5 as v, given in this last extract, occurs elsewhere, and there is 
a still more persistent misreading of q as g, so that we get ‘Aguii’ for 
Aquitanie (pp. 49, 51), ‘qriim’ for graciam (p. 49), and even ‘ gng™’ for 
gng (quinqua[gesimo]) on two occasions (pp. 50, 52). Adherence to this 
mistaken reading leads the editor to print even ‘aguyten’ (acquit), which 
appears in the glossary with other similar ghost-words. It is quite in 
accord with the uncritical nature of. the editing that the texts of several 
charters are omitted because copies of them are given in the later customal. 

The fact that the translations do not reproduce the errors of the texts, 
but are evidently based upon accurate copies of the originals, must arise 
from the use of translations supplied to the corporation at the same time 
as the office copies mentioned above. But when these translations do go 
wrong, as at p. 58, where ‘ decem pvis’ are rendered ‘ten little hogs’ 
instead of ‘hams’ (pernis), their errors remain uncorrected. 

The editing of the fifteenth-century English of the customal is quite 
as unsatisfactory as that of the Latin. The editor assumed that the 
midland ‘ han,’ the present plural of have, stands for ‘ hav,’ an impossible 
spelling, and accordingly prints it ‘hau.’ We are told that ‘her’ is used 
‘ quite indiscriminately for he, she, him, hers, or theirs.’ As this represents 
the fem. sing. and the gen. pl. of all persons of the third personal 
pronoun there is no difficulty in explaining its uses in the customal, 
which, moreover, are not so indiscriminate as is here said. There is the 
same preference for impossible readings as in the Latin, such forms or ‘ un- 
forms’ as ‘ comprounssion’ for compromission (p. 365), ‘ antecteucly’ for 
auctenctecly (authentically) occurring in text and glossary. The latter has 
numerous wrong explanations, such as those given under ‘essoiners,’ 
‘afered’ (affeered), ‘mark.’ The word ‘cautell’ is explained as ‘over 
measure ;’ it is really an adaptation of the Latin cawtela, and means 
‘deceit’ or ‘trick.’ After nearly explaining the blanch money of the 
Pipe Rolls correctly, Mr. Markham ventures upon the unfortunate 
suggestion that it perhaps ‘ only meant that the payment was in white 
money, or silver, and not in kind, such as grain.’ The naiveté of this is 
outdone by the following: ‘ Botis, boots, or perhaps here meaning leather, 
injured by bots, which were certain kinds of worms troublesome to 
horses.” 

In conclusion, I cannot help regretting that the bishop of London did 
not see the nature of the work to which he has lent his sanction before it 
had gone too far to be stopped. The whole of the first volume needs 
cancelling. A competently edited and annotated text of the very 
valuable ‘Liber Custumarum’ would be a great boon. We are merely 
told that it was written about 1460, but it seems clear that the earlier 
portion is a translation from an Anglo-French original of the early part 
of the fourteenth century. The names of the inquisitors at p. 213 would 
alone suggest this. One of them is characteristically edited into ‘ William 
[of] the Rows.’ A reference to the ‘ Parliamentary Writs’ reveals that 
he was, as one would expect, William le Rous (that is, ‘the Red’), a name 
that frequently occurs in connexion with Northampton. It is evident 
-that much might be done to illustrate the history of this Northampton 
customal. _ W. H. Stevenson, 
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Fasti Academiae Mariscallanae Aberdonensis. Vol. IL: Officers, 
Graduates, and Alumni. Edited by P. J. Anperson, M.A. LL.B., 


Librarian to the University of Aberdeen. (Aberdeen: New Spalding 
Club. 1898.) 


In his first volume of the ‘ Records of Marischal College,’ issued some nine 
years ago, Mr. Anderson gave an accurate account of the charters and 
endowments of the ancient university which was the alma mater of 
Dugald Dalgetty. The present volume carries this scheme a stage 
further, and represents an amount of careful research which it would be 
difficult to estimate. The work of gathering the information, often from 
the most unlikely sources, was itself no easy task, and the difficulty of 
identifying names added largely to the burden. The most interesting 
fact which has emerged from Mr. Anderson’s labours is the addition to 
the roll of famous graduates of the name of Duncan Forbes, lord 
president of the court of session, whose strong and sympathetic person- 
ality did much to save Scotland for the Hanoverian dynasty in 1745, and 
with whose property of Culloden the final defeat of Stewart hopes is, 
significantly enough, associated. A minute examination of such a 
volume as this would be of somewhat limited interest, but its publication 
offers a suitable opportunity for stating what has been done with regard 
to the publication of lists of graduates and alumni of the Scottish uni- 
versities. The oldest of the four, St. Andrews, has published none of its 
records, and information as to its alumni, or even its officers, is available 
only in manuscript sources (except for some very meagre lists in the uni- 
versity calendar). Glasgow is more fortunate in this respect. Mr. Cosmo 
Innes and Mr. Joseph Robertson edited for the Maitland Club ‘ Munimenta 
Universitatis Glasguensis ’ (1854), and they printed lists of masters of arts 

so far as extant, from 1578 to 1727. This was supplemented in 1898 by 
‘A Roll of the Graduates of the University of Glasgow ’ from 1727 to 1896, 
by Mr. W. Innes Addison, assistant to the clerk of senatus—an admir- 
able piece of work. But the alumni of Glasgow who did not take a 
degree are still left in the obscurity of manuscript records, and, as there 
were times when graduation was rather the exception than the rule, this 
is a very serious omission. The records of Aberdeen are, owing to the 
labours of the old and New Spalding Clubs, almost complete. The volume 
before us contains every name which, so far as is known, has a title to 
any connexion with Marischal College. The same editor, in his 
‘ Officers and Graduates of King’s College’ (New Spalding Club, 1893), 
has printed complete lists of the graduates of the older of the two 
Aberdeen universities, down to the Union of 1860. Alumni of the 
seventeenth century appear in Mr. Cosmo Innes’s ‘ Fasti Aberdonenses,’ 
edited for the original Spalding Club. Lastly lists of graduates in 
medicine of the University of Edinburgh from 1705 to 1821 appear 
in Crawford's ‘History of the University of Edinburgh,’ and have been 
continued in separate volumes down to 1845 and 1866. A catalogue 
of graduates in arts, law, and divinity was published by the Bannatyne 
Club in 1858, and thirty years later Mr. Thomas Gilbert, registrar of the 
university, completed the list of graduates down to 1888. But here, 
again, there are no lists of alumni who did not take degrees. For full 
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lists of works bearing on the subject see the prefaces to Mr. Anderson's 
‘Officers and Graduates of King’s College,’ and ‘Fasti Academiae 
Mariseallanae,’ Notes and Queries, 7th ser. vol. vii. p. 493 and vol. ix. 
p. 485, and Scottish Notes and Queries, vol. v. p. 168. 


Rosert §. Rarr. 


The History of the New World called America. By E. J. Payne. 
Vol. Il. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1899.) 


THE appearance of the second volume of Mr. Payne’s magnum opus 
requires a word of welcome, although the greater portion of it does not 
treat of history in the narrower meaning of the term. While it is 
becoming generally recognised that history must have its roots deeply 
laid in the preliminary sciences of anthropology and ethnology it is not 
often that a single writer combines the encyclopaedic knowledge of 
Mr. Payne. The professed ‘ Americanists’ in this country, who might 
claim to criticise the particular conclusions arrived at in this very learned 
book, are probably few and far between. A much wider circle of readers 
can attest the convincing character of Mr. Payne’s arguments, the vigour 
of his style, and the value of his general reflexions. Continuing 
from the first volume the evolution of primitive society, the author, 
who had already defined the first two stages in social advance- 
ment, viz. (1) the substitution of an artificial for a natural basis of sub- 
sistence, and (2) the establishment of the gods as the principal 
members of the community, adds the third, viz. ‘the creation within 
the community of an industrial class, in subordination to a non- 
industrial class, which directs and protects it.’ ‘The covenant of the 
people, “Spend me and defend me,’’ contains the germ of all political 
relations. . . Only in the latest stage of history does it become obsolete, 
when the people have become strong enough to refuse to be spent, and 
are able to provide for their defence by spending wealth, which has now 
become their own.’ A considerable portion of the volume is taken up by 
an elaborate discussion of the origin and progress of language. Ac- 
cording to the view here put forward language arose out of the expression 
of personality; and the holophrasis, or single long and irregular word, 
preceded the sentence. Grammatical language is produced by the 
expansion and disruption of the holophrase. 


Personalisation, generalisation, and abstraction may be considered as 
representing those successive stages of the temple reared to thought out of the 
materials provided by language. Interjections represent crude or imperfectly 
wrought masses, strewing the forecourt, which surrounds the edifice; 
personal nouns represent the foundations, general nouns the substantial walls 
and complicated arcades, rising tier above tier to form the body of the structure; 
abstract nouns the domes, pinnacles, and battlements which crown it. 
Interjections, again, are fundamentally indistinguishable from animal cries; 
they represent the language of man’s brute ancestor. Personalisation, gaining 
ground, perhaps, through thousands of forgotten years, moulded the language 
of savagery. Generalisation, slowly dispersing the mist of personality, and 
opening the mental eye to the permanent attributes of things, conducted man 
from the higher savagery to the lower barbarism. Abstraction, originating in 
the higher savagery, heralds the final stages of advancement ; its development 
belongs to civilisation, to the ages of mature art and exact science. 
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The valuable series of ‘Jesuit relations’ are doubtless familiar to Mr. 
Payne, but, in any case, it is satisfactory to note how often the observa- 
tions of the seventeenth-century fathers bear out the conclusions of the 
modern historian. 

From p. 342 onward the historical point of view predominates. 
The now dominant theory that the early inhabitants of Eastern Asia and 
America were of kindred, (so-called) Turanian, stock has never been 
defended with greater learning and vigour. An account, so far as the 
story can be told, of the migrations of the Algonquin, Iroquois, and 
Dacota introduces the history of the Nahuataci, whose progress reached 
its highest point on the plateau of Anahuac and in the adjacent district 
of the Maya of Yucatan and Guatemala. 


The opening chapters of a complete Mexican history, could they be written, 
would probably describe the arrival from the north of successive. swarms 
belonging to an adventurous hunter stock, who then beheld for the first time 
the secure life of settled tribes cultivating and storing corn, pursuing the chase 
only as a subsidiary resource; the conquest and permanent subjection of the 
aborigines by the stronger new-comers ; the adoption by the latter of a similar 
form of life... . 





The influence of physical conditions upon material and moral develop- 
ment is nowhere more strikingly shown than in the history of Mexico 
before the conquest. We find, in vivid contrast with remarkable proofs of 
progress, the existence of an organised system of cannibalism. Continuous 
wars were carried on to provide animal food for the warrior class, ‘ and the 
religious ritual had been so expanded as to ensure for them, by a sacred 
and permanent sanction, an almost continuous cannibal carnival.’ The 
reason for this unhappy state of things lay in the absence from the 
country of large animals, capable of furnishing a regular supply of food ; 
and ‘man had here to fulfil an economic function assigned elsewhere to 
the brutes.’ 

Readers of Mr. Payne must be prepared for the upsetting of many 
fondly cherished beliefs. We all have read of the ‘ missionary’ 
character of the Inca conquests. With regard to sun-worship, 


it is more probable that they found it a convenient means of enforcing their 
supremacy than that it represented a deeply cherished belief, which they 
sought, in a spirit of fervid enthusiasm, and at the risk of their own lives, to 
propagate among unbelievers. The ‘ blessings of a well-regulated government ’ 
were undoubtedly ensured to their subjects; but the price paid for these 
blessings was a heavy one. It was nothing less than abject submission to a 
cruel and relentless despotism, which enforced a ceaseless round of severe 
labour, carried regulation to the minutest details of life, and reduced man 
almost to the level of the llama which he tended. 









Enough has been said to show something of the interest and value of 
this important book. The general reflexions on p. 871 on the thorny 
subject of race are especially suggestive. We can only hope that 
Mr. Payne will have time and opportunity to carry through his great 
undertaking into fields of research where it will be less difficult to follow 
him. Huon E. Ecerton. 
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The American Revolution. Part I. 1766-1776. By the Right Hon. Sir 
Grorct Ortro TREVELYAN, Bart. (London: 1899. Longmans, 
Green, & Co.) 


THe general character of Sir George Trevelyan’s literary work, and 
especially of the book to which this is a sequel, is a guarantee for certain 
definite literary merits. His narrative is sure to be animated, his pre- 
sentment of characters vivid, and his estimate of them intelligent. His 
actors are always living personages. No one who remembers his picture 
of that brilliant and reckless oligarchy which in the last century formed 
the fashionable world of London could doubt his power of bringing before 
his readers, distinctly and attractively, the social and intellectual life of a 
period. In that respect, indeed, Sir George was more fortunate in the 
subject of his earlier than of his later work. It is in the outward aspects 
of life that his style finds its most appropriate material, and no one would 
contend that the world in which Washington and Adams and Franklin 
moved was as rich in diversity of incident, in variety of motive, in 
picturesqueness of colouring as the world of Fox and Fitzpatrick. Nor, 
I venture to think, does Sir George Trevelyan understand it with the 
same sympathetic familiarity. Still, the old gifts of technique, as one may 
call it, are there. And here and there the technical skill is used on a 
newer and in some sense a wider canvas. Sir George Trevelyan shows 
that he can describe not only social and political movements, but the 
actual drama of war clearly and forcibly. Here and there, indeed, he 
presses a hereditary antipathy to ‘the dignity of history’ rather far. It 
is somewhat flippant to describe Warren as going into the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill ‘with a headache soon to be cured.’ It is not only 
flippant but cumbrous to say of those Connecticut militiamen who 
Ephraim-like, being armed, turned back in the day of battle, that they 
were ‘convinced that unless they returned straight away to their 
regiment before the public opinion of their village took shape in action, 
they would have to travel at least the first stage of their journey to 
Cambridge by a mode of conveyance neither easy nor dignified, and in a 
costume not unsuited to people who had chosen to display the white 
feather.’ 

But a book is not to be condemned for occasional lapses of good taste, 
and as far as mere style goes the directness and effectiveness of the 
narrative more than outweighs its shortcomings. Yet, despite the merits 
which I have acknowledged, I cannot think that Sir George Trevelyan 
has succeeded in producing a satisfactory history of the American 
Revolution. For one thing he seems wholly lacking in sense of propor- 
tion and in the relative importance of incidents. The space which is 
needed for those main issues which are often very incompletely dealt 
with is freely given to what is irrelevant and immaterial. The author's 
impressions of characters are almost always conveyed by the accumulation 
uf biographical detail, picturesquely set forth, with little or no attempt at 
a summary of the result. This process is applied not only to the central 
but occasionally to the minor figures of the drama. In fact, if the minor 
characters interest the writer and furnish material for a picturesque 
description of episode they are suffered to crowd out the main actors. 
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Thus Burgoyne, soldier, politician, and man of letters, is an interesting 
character and an attractive study. But his personal qualities had no 
great share in determining the fate of the Revolution, and, considering 
the space at Sir George Trevelyan’s disposal, he is hardly justified in 
telling at full length how Burgoyne once when on his travels in England 
discomfited a rude practical joker. 

Again, Sir George Trevelyan is too apt to allow his interest in the 
mere scenery and still-life, as one may call it, of his subject to overlay 
the real political issues. With him, as with the historian whose traditions 
and methods he has inherited, research is too apt to mean, not judicial 
inquiry, but an elaborate quest for details to illustrate a position already 
taken up. There is a conspicuous instance of this sacrifice of the essential 
to the accidental in the account taken from John Adams’ diary of the 
journey made by the Massachusetts delegates on their way to the Congress 
of 1774 held at Philadelphia. Adams was an acute observer of trifles, 
partly because to his sensitive and egotistical mind trifles were apt to 
seem important, and he was also a vigorous, original, and at times even a 
profound political thinker. In his diary we see both sides of him 
reflected. He notes carefully every social peculiarity of those middle 
colonies which differed so widely from his beloved New England. Sir 
George Trevelyan reproduces at some length these detailed experiences 
of travel. But Adams has also recorded other things a good deal more 
important of which we learn nothing here. He has told us how he and 
his colleagues had been warned that in New York they would be looked 
upon as Republican incendiaries, how with a painful and unwonted effort 
at opportunism they watered down their political sentiments to the 
standard which they supposed would suit their hearers, and how as a 
consequence they were set down as mere Laodiceans. All this has more 
to do with the Revolution than the steeples and statues which Adams saw 
and recorded. Nor would any one suspect from Sir George Trevelyan’s 
account that the Congress was anything but a perfectly harmonious and 
homogeneous body. In reality the main interest of Adams’ diary lies in 
the fact that it records how the divisions which resulted from wide 
divergence of interest and from diversity of social habits and political 
training were overcome through patience and self-restraint and by the 
mastering sense of a common purpose. The question which any intel- 
ligent reader at once and of necessity asks is, How did these colonial 
delegates, knowing little of one another, with no pre-existing forms or 
precedents, with their deliberative machinery all to make, work out their 
appointed task? And to that question Sir George Trevelyan gives no 
answer. 

The main faults of the book are, as it seems to me, almost inevitably 
inherent in the method on which it is framed. As Malebranche saw all 
things in God, so Sir George Trevelyan sees the American Revolution in 
Fox and the Whig party. It is primarily interesting to him because it 
was for a time the chief field on which his hero and those with whom he 
acted displayed their powers. One result is an almost inevitable tendency 
to underrate what one may call the purely colonial side of the question. 
As Brindley thought that navigable rivers existed for the purpose of 
feeding canals, so in Sir George Trevelyan’s mind there is an underlying 
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feeling that Washington and Adams existed in order to give full scope for 
the display of Whig virtues. This is specially a danger in the case of a 
writer whose tendency certainly is to be drawn aside from his main issue 
by picturesque and interesting episodes. 

The method adopted also often brings about an arbitrary choice of inci- 
dents and a lack of proportion in the treatment assigned tothem. There is 
certainly nothing in this book to show that the writer has made a careful 
study of the early constitutional history of the colonies or of their 
relations to the mother country. Yet without such study it is simply 
impossible to understand the final struggle. And it certainly seems to me 
that even where Sir George Trevelyan has made any such study he has 
not made it in the spirit of an impartial inquirer, but rather in that of an 
advocate seeking for arguments on behalf of a case which he has already 
prejudged. Sir George Trevelyan has read and refers to works of that 
most fair-minded writer, the late Mr. Parkman. He is ready enough to | 
quote them when they emphasise the way in which the narrowness, the 
arrogance, the unsympathetic hardness of English officials and English 
soldiers alienated the colonists. Yet it is scarcely conceivable how any 
fair-minded student of Parkman could have written such a passage as 
this: ‘Throughout a splendid and fruitful war Americans had fought 
side by side with Englishmen as compatriots rather than auxiliaries. 
They had given him (Pitt) cheerfully in men, in money, and in supplies 
whatever he had asked to aid the national cause and secure the common 
safety.’ Those were the very things which, as every page of Parkman 
shows, the colonists had not done. In isolated instances they had shown 
military qualities of a high order. But it is not too much to say that the 
conduct of the colonial Legislature, throughout, was marked by inertness, 
by faction, by inability to see the real issue. Resolute and patriotic 
governors such as Dinwiddie and Shirley were driven to despair by the 
conduct of the colonial Assemblies. That tale is told plainly enough in 
the pages of Mr. Parkman’s greatest work, ‘ Montcalm and Wolfe.’ It is 
told more fully but not more plainly in the official correspondence of the 
time. It would no doubt be unfair to make all this matter of grave moral 
blame to the colonists. There was nothing in their history to give them 
any strong sense of common interests and purpose ; there was nothing in 
the existing colonial system to make effectual united action possible. But 
there remains the fact that the war with France had filled the minds of 
English administrators with a belief that the colonists were deficient in 
energy and in capacity for military organisation, and above all for united 
action. Events showed that such an estimate was unjust, but I do not 
think any one can study the history of the colonies and not see that it was 
not wholly unfounded or unreasonable. 

The same lack of previous study seriously impairs Sir George 
Trevelyan’s estimate of the individual actors whom he brings upon the 
scene, and therefore of the affairs in which they took part. That his view 
of the Revolution should specially concentrate itself on Boston is 
natural. That was a stage on which all that was most stirring in the 
early scenes of the drama was enacted. Massachusetts was, above all the 
colonies, the chosen home of those political principles which it is Sir 
George Trevelyan’s purpose to glorify, Yet an account of the Revolu- 
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tion is a very maimed and incomplete one which does not tell us of the 
influences at work in other colonies, and especially in Virginia. And 
there at the outset no actor played so conspicuous and effective a part as 
Patrick Henry. That his name should occur only once in Sir George 
Trevelyan’s book, that we should hear nothing of his antecedents and 
personal character, is a strange omission. And it is, I think, all 
the more strange because there is a very distinct individual likeness 
between Henry and Sir George Trevelyan’s own hero. Henry, like 
Fox, won by the charm of a lovable nature the toleration and goodwill 
of marty who had neither sympathy with his views nor confidence in his 
public character. Like Fox, he combined rhetorical brilliancy and 
boisterous energy with a reul capacity for sustained work. He made his 
first conspicuous entry on public life in his character of an advocate 
acting as counsel on the popular side in one of those administrative 
disputes which preceded and in a great measure brought about the final 
rupture. It was then in a Virginia law court that the young orator 
made that often-quoted comparison in which it was plainly hinted that 
George III might expect the fate of tyrants such as Cesar and Charles I, 
and then extricated himself by a dexterous evasion. The case turned on 
the right of the laity to pay their tithes in tobacco at a fixed rate when 
tobacco was cheap and in money when tobacco was dear. That right 
had ‘been conferred on them by an act of the Assembly. The king in 
council vetoed that act. Nevertheless the Virginia tithe-payer claimed 
the right to act upon it, and that right was defended by Henry not so 
much on legal as on moral and equitable grounds. This is how the act 
is described by an impartial American writer, Mr. Coit Tyler, the 
biographer of Patrick Henry : 


Such, then, in all its fresh and unadorned rascality, was the famous 
‘option law,’ or ‘twopenny act,’ of 1758: an act firmly opposed, on its first 
appearance in the legislature, by a noble minority of honourable men; an act 
clearly indicating among a portion of the people of Virginia a survival of the 
old robber instincts of our Norse ancestors; an act having there the sort of 
frantic popularity that all laws are likely to have which give a dishonest advan- 
tage to the debtor class—and in Virginia, unfortunately, on the subject of 
salaries due to the clergy, nearly all persons above sixteen years of age belonged 
to that class." 


These, be it observed, are the words of a writer whom Sir George 
Trevelyan refers to with deserved approval. Constitutionally, it may be 
said, the morality of the law and of Henry’s defence of it had nothing to 
do with the subsequent struggle. But they had much to do with the 
ethics of that struggle, with the frame of mind in which the combatants 
entered upon it; and it is with the ethical side of the struggle that Sir 
George Trevelyan is largely, if not mainly, concerned. 

A like instance may be found in his treatment of the incident of 
Hutchinson’s letters. I would say at the outset that Sir George 
Trevelyan does not seem to me to have any comprehension of the peculiar 
and characteristic attitude and temper of Hutchinson. Hutchinson 
furnishes as good an instance as could be found of the extent to which 
an honest, thoughtful, and public-spirited citizen of Massachusetts could 


' Tyler’s Life of Henry, pp. 37, 38. 
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without any keen admiration for George III’s methods of government, 
yet through distrust of the anti-English faction at Boston, throw his 
lot in wholly with the Loyalists. Asan administrator, and especially asa 
financier, he had done good service to his colony, by acts which, though 
they incurred immediate unpopularity, were in the opinion of all men 
vindicated by the result. He had expressed his disapproval of the 
Stamp Act. Yet in the riots which that measure produced he had seen 
his house sacked and an invaluable collection of archives scattered to the 
winds. His own life would have been in great peril if it had not been 
for the dauntless conduct of his daughter, who forced him to withdraw by 
declaring that if he did not she would remain with him and share the 
danger. He and certain other officials had written letters home strongly 
hostile to the views of the popular party. There was, however, nothing 
in Hutchinson’s letters which were a novelty or could have been a 
surprise to those who knew his opinions. They advocated measures for 
which his preference had never been concealed. These letters, as is well 
known, were intercepted by Franklin and by him sent to Boston. Sir 
George Trevelyan defends somewhat elaborately the action of Franklin. 
It may be, as Sir George considers, that Franklin in this act did not in 
any way fall below the recognised moral standard of his own day. At all 
events, one may safely admit that such opponents as Wedderburn were 
perfectly ready to trade on moral indignation which they did not in the 
least share. But Sir George Trevelyan does not appear to see that the 
matter of Hutchinson’s letters touched upon much graver moral and 
political issues than those involved in Franklin’s conduct. No incident 
in the whole struggle more fully illustrated the resolute, far-seeing, 
unscrupulous policy of Samuel Adams and those who acted with him. 
Care was taken that the letters should not be publicly and formally 
produced till the minds of men had been thoroughly poisoned against 
them by two processes. It was implied—Sir George Trevelyan’s 
language sanctions the implication—that there was a plot between 
certain government officials, of whom Hutchinson was one, for the injury 
of Massachusetts. As a matter of fact, there is nothing whatever to show 
that the governor was in any way acting in concert with any other 
official. Furthermore men were led to believe that Hutchinson was 
hatching some secret plot, whereas he was in fact merely making recom- 
mendations in conformity with the policy which he had over and over 
again publicly advocated. I cannot, I think, do better than quote the 


words used by the biographer—in the main the admiring biographer—of 
Samuel Adams : 


This transaction, which has been dwelt on at considerable length, deserves 
attention because it is probably the least defensible proceeding in which the 
patriots of New England were concerned during the Revolutionary struggle. 
Nothing can be more sly than the maneuvring throughout . . . It is hard to 
palliate the conduct of the patriots. Had the leaders lost in the excitement of 
the controversies the power of weighing words properly, and did they honestly 
think Hutchinson’s expressions deserved such an interpretation? Did they 
honestly believe that it was right to hold him responsible for what Oliver and 
Paxton had said? Unfortunately there is some testimony to show that their 
conduct was due to deliberate artifice. Says their victim: ‘When some of 
the governor’s friends urged to the persons principally concerned . . . the 
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unwarrantableness of asserting or insinuating what they knew to be false and 
injurious, they justified themselves from the necessity of the thing; the 
public interest, the safety of the people, making it absolutely necessary that 
his weight and influence among them should by any means whatever be 
destroyed.’ Further, if Hutchinson’s testimony in his own case is not to be 
received, what are we to say of Franklin’s suspicious hint, who, in transmitting 
the letters, counsels the use of mystery and manceuvring, that, ‘as distant 
objects seen only through a mist appear larger, the same may happen from the 
mystery in this case.’ There never were cooler heads than stood on the 
shoulders of some of those leaders; it is impossible to think that they were 
blinded.” 


I would not for a moment conceal my own opinion that if a historian 
must needs take sides Sir George Trevelyan has taken the right one. 
His view is nearer the truth than that strangely paradoxical one which 
at times ventures to show its head, and which represents the colonists as 
ungrateful rebels against a wise and well-intentioned ruler. Neither Sir 
George nor any other writer can exaggerate the blundering incapacity of 
the British policy, civil and military alike. But it is a very different 
thing to say as Sir George Trevelyan does, often in words and always by 
implication, that all the moral and civic virtue was on the side of the 
colonists. He represents, indeed, a phase of thought which American 
writers themselves have by this time wholly outgrown. On this subject 
I would quote two of them, to one at least of whom Sir George Trevelyan 
himself refers with just praise : 


Hardly have we known, seldom have we been reminded, that the side of the 
Loyalists, as they called themselves, of the Tories, as they were scornfully nick- 
named by their opponents, was even in argument not a weak one, and in 
motive and sentiment not a base one, and in devotion and self-sacrifice not an 
unheroic one . . . May we not now hope that it will not any longer cost us too 
great an effort to look calmly, even considerately, at least fairly, upon what, in 
the words and acts of the Tories, our fathers and grandfathers could hardly 
endure to look at all? And, surely, our willingness to do all this can hardly be 
lessened by the consideration that, ‘in dealing with an enemy, not only dead, 
but dead in exile and defeat, candor prescribes the fullest measure of generous 
treatment.’ At any rate, the American Revolution affords no exemption from 
the general law of historic investigation—that the truth is to be found only by 
him who searches for it with an unbiassed mind. Until we shall be able to take— 
respecting the problems and the parties of other Revolutions, that is—the 
attitude, not of hereditary partisans, but of scientific investigators—will it be 
forbidden us to acquire a thoroughly discriminating and just acquaintance with 
that prodigious epoch in our history.* 


Or again : 


Impartial history will not palliate the barbarities that were committed by 
either party ; but there can be no doubt that the Tory wrong-doings have been 
grossly exaggerated, or at least have been dwelt upon as dreadful scenes of 
depravity to form a background for the heroism and fortitude of the patriotic 
party whose misdeeds are passed over very lightly. The methods of the growth 
of popular mythology have been the same in America as elsewhere ; the gods of 
one party have become the devils of the other. The haze of distance has thrown 


* Hosmer’s Life of Samuel Adams, pp. 229, 232, 233. 
* Tyler’s Literary History of the American Revolution, pp. 296, 297. 
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a. halo around the American leaders, softening their outlines, obscuring their 
faults, while the misdeeds of Tories and Hessians have grown with the growth 
of years. But it is an undoubted fact that there were outrages upon both sides, 
brutal officers on both sides, bad treatment of prisoners on both sides, guerilla 
warfare with all its evil concomitants on both sides, and in these respects the 
Tories were no worse than the Whigs. There was not much to choose between 
a Cowboy and a Skinner, very little difference between Major Ferguson’s com- 
mand and that of Marion and Lumter. There was no more orderly or better 
behaved troop in either army than Simcoe’s Queen’s Rangers; possibly there 
was none on either side as bad as the mixture of Iroquois Indians and Tory 
half-breeds who were concerned in the massacres at Wyoming and Cherry 
Valley ... 

- These convictions were undoubtedly strengthened by the abominable treat- 
ment which many of them personally received. They were not apt to look with 
greater favour upon a cause whose votaries had tried to recommend it to their 
liking by breaking their windows, plundering their houses, constantly insulting 
them, their wives and their daughters, to say nothing of tarring and feathering 
them, or of burning them in effigy. The penal measures imposed by the Parlia- 
ment upon the town of Boston and the colony of Massachusetts had been called 
upon themselves by the so-called patriots. One rather wonders at the slowness 
and mildness of the British Government, and at their miserable inefficiency, 
than at any repressive measures that they undertook. They deserved to lose 
the colonies for their invincible stupidity, which led them from one blunder into 
another ; they irritated when they ought either to have crushed or conciliated ; 
they tried half-measures when vigorous action was necessary; they persisted in 
affronting all the other colonies while they failed in chastising sedition in 
Massachusetts. The result was that they drove many men, who were loyal 
subjects of Great Britain in 1774, into revolution in 1776, while they allowed the 
rebels of Massachusetts to wreck vengeance at their will upon those who had 
been faithful in their allegiance to their king.* 


Indiscriminate praise and indiscriminate invective invariably bring 
their own Nemesis by missing the real points where praise and blame are 
appropriate. Sir George deals with the colonists as the writer of a fairy 
tale deals with the hero, on whom he bestows a flying horse, magic 
armour, and a cap of darkness. He so loads them with the virtues 
needful for success that all the credit due to their rulers in the council 
chamber and their leaders in the field vanishes. Washington and 
Franklin were great, not because they were simply advancing to a pre- 
ordained success, but because with supreme patience they were striving 
against sloth, disunion, ignorance, and presumption. So too it seems to 
me that Sir George misses the whole moral of such incidents as the 
Boston Massacre and the Tea Riots. What they did show was the 
astounding capacity of the Boston leaders for using edged tools without 
cutting themselves, for making an instrument out of anarchy, for dis- 
cerning the exact point at which mob violence would become dangerous 
to their own cause and at once checking its further course. In the 
same way Sir George shows but little perception of those individual 
gradations of character which mark off men fighting under the same 
flag. All Americans are enlightened patriots; all the adherents of 
George III are ignorant and wrong-headed oppressors. Thus praise and 
blame alike miss the mark. Washington and John Adams deserve 


* Ferguson’s Essays on American History, pp. 169-176. 
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something better than to be grouped with a heady rhetorician like 
Warren, who desired revolution and strife for their own sake. Political 
vermin like Sandwich and Rigby escape unhurt under a general con- 
demnation which includes an honourable and well-intentioned man such 
as North. 

There are moreover two important aspects of the matter which Sir 
George Trevelyan wholly overlooks. There was, as has been clearly 
pointed out by Mr. Lecky, and as is fully acknowledged by the biographer 
of Samuel Adams whom I have quoted above, a section of the American 
patriots headed by Adams who were fully determined to thwart any 
attempt at conciliation. That section was not numerous, but it was able, 
influential, well organised, and unscrupulous. Those who belonged to it 
clearly showed that it was their policy to stimulate and intensify every 
germ of disaffection, to press to the very utmost every ground of dispute. 
It may be that the blundering tyranny of the king, the subservience of 
ministers, the ignorance and corruption of parliament would have brought 
about disruption in any case, and would have driven moderate men among 
the colonists into the ranks of the revolutionary party. But it is certain 
that those who, like Dartmouth and North, were anxious for a compromise 
which should not be a surrender were throughout thwarted by the action 
of the extreme party among the colonists. 

Again, Sir George Trevelyan does not seem to perceive how largely 
the trouble was due, not to the incapacity or misconduct of individuals, 
but to defects in our parliamentary system. It is impossible to read the 
various debates on the great colonial questions, such as the Stamp Act 
and the Declaration Act, and not see how in such a crisis the party 
system is beset with dangers. Harmless proposals and necessary criti- 
cisms become inevitably tainted with suspicion when delivered by men 
whose avowed position is that of advocates. It is painful to think how 
different might have been the result if questions of colonial administra- 
tion had come, as they would at the present day have, before a competent 
and responsible department, detached from party influences, largely 
governed by official traditions, and informed by the knowledge and 
intelligence of trained experts. That, however, is a view to which Sir 
George Trevelyan, trained in the party system and steeped in reverence 
for parliamentary government, could hardly do justice. And with 
that side of his work before us, one is tempted to ask, Can a strong 
party politician write the history of a period in which party issues 
meet him at every turn? The practical exigencies of politics leave no 
place for those nicely balanced judgments, or for thet thoughtful and 
discriminating analysis of actions and motives, which are the first duty of 
the historian. It is not in human nature suddenly to discard mental 
habits which it has been a duty to cultivate and develope. 

Lastly, I would say that there seems to me to be one strange incon- 
gruity between the biographical and the historical side of Sir George 
Trevelyan’s work. As a historian he preaches the doctrine that the 
determining forces which gave success to the colonists were mainly moral 
forces. England was steeped in profligacy; America was the home 
of Republican simplicity. The view is in itself, I think, somewhat 
exaggerated, London was not England, any more than Boston was 
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America. Drinking and gaming were not all unknown among New York 
merchants and Virginian planters. But apart from that, how is this 
view to be reconciled with the glorification of Fox? In him, more 
perhaps than in any contemporary public man, were embodied those very 
tendencies to which Sir George Trevelyan ascribes the misfortunes of his 
country. In real truth Sir George Trevelyan has too much sympathy with 
his hero, and the class to which he belongs, to estimate justly their place in 
history. Filled with whig traditions, he keeps his real affections for the 
whig aristocracy and their life—a life in which the prizes of politics were 
fought for strenuously and not always too scrupulously, yet in the main 
with honesty and public spirit. At the same time, like those whom he 
admires, he offers a tribute of conventional respect to republican ideals of 
life which never had any actual existence. 

There is so much in Sir George Trevelyan’s attitude towards history 
and towards letters that is attractive that it neither seems a gracious 
task, nor is a pleasant one, to criticise him unfavourably ; but magis 
amica veritas. J. A. Doyte. 


A History of the Colonisation of Africa by Alien Races. By Str Harry 
H. Jounston, K.C.B. (Cambridge: University Press. 1899.) 


Sir H. Jonnston observes in a prefatory note that the editor of the 
‘Cambridge Historical’ series asked him to compile this work ; 
‘ otherwise,’ he says, 


it is doubtful whether I should have applied myself to a task which, until 
I had commenced it, appeared to me an act of supererogation in the presence of 
such admirable existing works on African history as those of Mr. McCall Theal, 
Dr. Scott Keltie, Mr. C. P. Lucas, Sir Edward Hertslet, and others. But when 
I was made aware that no attempt had yet been made to summarise and 
review in a single book the general history of the attempts of Asia and Europe 
to colonise Africa during the historical period, I admitted that there might be 
room and usefulness for such a work, and have since attempted to fulfil the task 
to the best of my ability. 


Sir H. Johnston has succeeded in compressing into this small 
volume a very large amount of information, occasionally, as in the 
case of the interesting chapter on the slave trade, information which 
gains vividness from direct personal experience. In a series of short 
chapters he has summed up the principal events in the history of the 
efforts of the Portuguese, Dutch, English, and other nations to establish 
themselves in Africa, and there are special chapters summarising well and 
succinctly the history of the slave trade, of exploration, and of missions. 
It must, however, be confessed that the interest and value of the book 
suffer from the inevitable compression of so enormous a subjeci into one 
small volume. It would have been especially interesting in a history of 
colonisation to have had more detailed accounts of the internal histories 
and development of Algeria and of South Africa, including the Dutch 
republics—that is, of the growth of those communities which are the only 
colonies in the popular sense of the word which Europe can claim to have 
planted in Africa. These subjects are indeed not omitted, there being, for 
instance, a summary of the history of French settlement in Algeria, in 
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which French immigration and the policy of the French Government 
towards the Arab tribal system are touched on; but they would bear a good 
deal of expansion, more especially as they are the part of the subject 
which is least accessible to the ordinary English reader. Also from the 
nature of the case it has been impossible to give a continuous history 
without repetition ; for instance, the Dutch settlements at Delagoa Bay 
and in Natal are dealt with under ‘ The Dutch in Africa,’ and again under 
‘The British in Africa,’ while Delagoa Bay naturally appears also under 
‘The Portuguese in Africa.’ But this is to some extent remedied by cross 
references and an index. There is also appended a useful table of notable 
events and dates in the history of African colonisation and a bibliography 
of specially useful books. The eight maps supplied are not of very much 
assistance in reading the book, as they are all maps of the whole of 
Africa, and they therefore necessarily contain only a small number of 
the places referred to in the text. The last map in the volume being a 
good clear map of the present political divisions of Africa, the maps of 
British Africa and French Africa appear to be unnecessary, and more 
detailed maps of special parts of the continent would have been really 
more useful. H. Lampert. 


Catalcegi Codicum Manuscriptorum Biblwthecae Bodleianae.  Partis 
Quintae Fasciculus quartus. Confecit Gutienmus D. Macray,. 
(Oxonii: E Typographeo Clarendoniano. 1898.) 


Tx1s catalogue contains an account of 656 manuscripts in the collection 
known as ‘ Rawlinson, D.,’ compiled with Mr. Macray’s usual care and 
exactness. The manuscripts are of the most miscellaneous character, 
and on all subjects, including the note book of a collector of small 
debts, a collection of samplers (1512), and a collection of autographs 
of distinguished men, which Thomas Rawlinson barbarously cut out 
of the fly leaves of books once owned by them (1386-7). A large 
number of volumes are made up of theological and controversial treatises, 
and even the more interesting books are of personal and local interest 
rather. than historical importance. Amongst them are Rawlinson’s 
diaries of his own travels on the continent (1179-1187), many papers 
relating to himself (1191), and two volumes relating to his family (862, 
863). There are two volumes of Ashmole’s papers, one of which con- 
tains a number of letters relating to his candidature for Lichfield 
in 1685 (864, 865), three volumes of Hearne’s correspondence (1166, 
1169, 1170), and many volumes of Hearne’s miscellaneous collections 
(1164, 1171-7, &c.). There is much material for the history of the non- 
jurors (1232-4, 1238, 1253), several manuscripts illustrating parliamentary 
proceedings (922, 932, 1099), some pedigrees (865-7), and an interesting 
volume of papers collected by Le Neve concerning certain libraries 
of manuscripts (888). For military historians there are a number of 
papers relating to the army of James II (875), and to preparations made 
in England against rumoured Spanish invasions in 1596 and 1600 (924, 
1047), besides an acount of the siege of Ostend in 1706 (1004) and an 
abridgment of English military discipline written about 1686 (1130). Three 
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volumes consist mainly of medieval romances (874, 899, 918), and. there 
are some satirical ballads of the seventeenth century (1048). A volume of 
miscellaneous papers relating to Tangier, and to the American colonies 
in the early part of the eighteenth century, deserves special notice (916), as 
also one consisting of letters on public and private affairs during the reigns 
of Edward VI and Queen Mary, which contains some entries about Sir 
Thomas Wyat (1087). Two volumes of letters relate to the Fiennes 
family (892, 915), and one to that of Alington (861), while vol. 1290 might 
be of service to biographers of Archbishop Ussher. In vol. 1104 there 
are several letters to and from Thomas Hobbes. In one of these, 
addressed by Hobbes to his pupil William Cavendish, the philosopher 
warns his pupil against the ‘nipping and satirical’ way of speaking which 
he practised himself, and the readiness to quarrel to which he was also 
too prone. On Oxford and university affairs in general there is one large 
volume of miscellaneous papers arranged under colleges (912), besides 
numerous note books, commonplace books, and similar collections which 
belonged to members of different colleges. The note book of a sixteenth- 
century undergraduate (985) should be of some interest for educational 
historians. C. H. Fiera. 


Dr. H. Grotefend, the completion of whose admirable work on medieval 
and modern chronology we recorded last year (vol. xiii. p, 815), has issued a 
pocket edition of the parts of it most needful for ready reference (Taschen- 
buch der Zeitrechnung des Deutschen Mittelalters wnd der Neuzeit. 
Hanover: Hahn, 1898). After a brief introduction on the principles of 
technical chronology the author gives (1) a brief dictionary of holy days 
and their various names, chronological terms, &c.; (2) a list of imperial 
years from Conrad I and of pontifical years from Anastasius III; (8) tables 
for finding days, months, and years, the data for reckoning Easter, the 
Roman monthly calendar, indictions, and the French revolutionary 
calendar; (4) thirty-five calendars giving the Sundays and chief feasts 
for all possible years according to the date of Easter. The work is a 
model of clearness and conciseness, and the tables, though necessarily in 
smaller type than those in the larger book, are beautifully printed. 
Many would welcome the Taschenbuch in an English translation. It is 
immeasurably more practical than the corresponding portions of the well- 
known manuals by Nicolas and Bond. R. L. P. 


The ayuntamiento of the frontier town of Irun have put forth an 
Indice de los Documentos del Archivo from 1387 to 1898 (Irun: B. 
Valverde, 1898), made by D. Serapio Mugica, inspector of the municipal 
archives of Guipuzcoa. Very scanty at first, they become more complete 
in later times, and contain several documents of historical interest, 
especially with regard to the Carlist wars and the introduction of 
modern improvements into a Spanish town. W. W. 


The Lives and Times of the Early Valois Queens, by Catherine 
Bearne (London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1899), contains biographies of Jeanne 
de Bourgogne and Blanche de Navarre, wives of Philippe de Valois, and 
of Jeanne d’Auvergne, wife of Jean II. The subject is not a bad one, as 
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presenting a continuous history of the dynastic alliances and court life of 
the early Valois monarchy, although it entails some repetition. It must 
be confessed, however, that the execution is, from both the historical and 
literary points of view, somewhat crude. G. 


For the volume on Mary Queen of Scots, 1542-1587, in the excellent 
series of History from Contemporary Writers (London: David Nutt, 
1899), under the general editorship of Professor F. York Powell, the 
main difficulty of Mr. R. S. Rait was an embarras de richesses ; but he has 
discharged his task with much discretion, and while the volume is full of 
various and piquant interest, no important incident in the career of the 
unfortunate queen is slurred over. In one or two instances fuller 
annotation might have been desirable, but apparently Mr. Rait was 
afraid of giving even a semblance of partisanship to the volume. 
Certainly he could not have avoided the accusation had he made even 
the very faintest of attempts to explain apparent discrepancies in dates 
between the Casket Letters and other documents. Mr. Rait elected to 
print the Scots versions of the Casket Letters. But having done so he 
should have indicated, more unmistakably than he has done, that these 
versions were not regarded as originals except by the upholders of the 
forgery theory. Apart from the letters the most interesting quotations 
are perhaps those from the older writers—Knox, Melville, Herries, &¢.— 
many of which are admirably graphic. On the whole no volume of the 
series exhibits to better advantage the merits of this form of historical 
primer in bringing the reader into immediate contact with the spirit and 
moral atmosphere of the past. 7.0. Bi. 


The Studies in Scottish Ecclesiastical History in the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries, by M. G. J. Kinloch (London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent; & Co.; Edinburgh: R. Grant & Son, 1898), 
have been written with a twofold purpose—the secular instruction and 
the spiritual edification of Roman Catholic readers. The book, it may be 
said at once, has no historic value. The title, ‘ Studies,’ is misleading, 
as the author has really attempted to relate the religious history of 
Scotland during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. For this task, 
however, he appears to be but inadequately equipped. His book is a 
mere string of paragraphs and chapters, with no logical development and 
no coherent sequence. The concluding chapters, indeed, consist only of 
jottings, thrown together at the merest haphazard. Nor can the spirit of 
the book be spoken of more favourably. Though one of its aims is spiri- 
tual edification, it will not at least conduce to Christian charity. Scottish 
readers, presbyterian or episcopalian, will read only with irritation what 
is a caricature of their religion, while the Roman Catholic readers, for 
whom the book is intended, will lay it down with prejudices further dis- 
torted regarding their erring fellow-countrymen. It cannot be too strongly 
said that such books are to be reprobated alike in the interests of history 
and religion. H. 


In Les Derniers Temps du Siége de la Rochelle (Paris: Picard, 1899) 
M. Rodocanachi has published the diary of the nuncio, the archbishop of 
Bagno, from 30 May 1628, when he set out for the leaguer, till the end 
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of the siege. His account brings into full relief the levity of Louis XIII, 
whose eagerness to be in the hunting-field rather than amongst his 
soldiers caused Richelieu much anxiety. The hardships endured by the 
besieged are well illustrated by the story of the young lady with 30,000 
livres of dowry who came out to offer her hand to a lieutenant of whose 
good looks she had heard. The lieutenant, having prudently ascertained 
that the king would renounce his right of confiscating this lady’s property 
when the city was taken, accepted the offer, and the wedding was 
accordingly solemnised in the royal camp. Other attempts to escape the 
horrors of famine were less successful. Soldiers entertaining starving 
women—presumably not having dowries of 30,000 livres—were broken 
on the wheel. There are also some additions to our knowledge of the 
failure of the two English relieving expeditions under Denbigh and 
Lindsey. S. R. G. 


Dr. Sigismund Freiherr von Bischoffshausen has been somewhat un- 
fortunate in his choice of a subject, Die Politik des Protectors Oliver 
Cromwell in der Auffassung und Thitigkett seines Ministers des Staats- 
secretirs John Thurloe (Innsbruck: Wagner’sche Universitits-Buch- 
handlung, 1899). Thurloe was what in these days would be known as an 
ideal permanent under-secretary, and with all the merits of that class 
those who compose it can hardly be treated satisfactorily as pegs on 
which to hang the whole of the foreign and domestic history of the 
country. The author, moreover, almost invariably keeps in the beaten 
track, and if he startles us by a new rendering of the story of the perse- 
cuted Vaudois, in which much of the blame is thrown on the lamb rather 
than on the wolf, it is perhaps explained by the lack of any reference to 
the documents printed in Morland’s work. No doubt Morland was a 
partisan, but his general results are at least negatively confirmed by the 
correspondence between the governments of France and Savoy in the 
French foreign office. The most useful part of the book is the collation 
in the appendix of the various forms of Thurloe’s sketch of his master’s 
foreign policy. Curiously enough, the author does not recognise the 
importance of the words in which is couched the demand made by 
Cromwell upon Spain relating to the West Indies: 


Upon this it was shewed that . . the English were treated by the Spaniards as 
ennemies wherever they were met in America, though sayling to and from their 
own plantations (p. 192). 


In the text we are told that 


Cromwell verlangte nun, ausserdem Gutmachung des zugefiigten Schadens, 
fiir England freien Handel mit den spanischen Colonien und volle Religions- 
freiheit fiir die englischen Kaufleute (p. 33). 


The passage printed in italics is what writer after writer has been 
repeating for the last century, but for which no proof has ever been ad- 
duced, and to which Thurloe’s words give the coup de grdce. Asa 
résumé of Cromwell’s policy, so far as it has hitherto been understood, 
the book is one to be commended to those who wish to gather within a 
short space the results at which existing authorities have arrived. It is 
surprising how much is packed into 140 pages. 8. R. G. 
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Dr. Ferdinand Hirsch, whose vigilance in all matters connected with 
Brandenburg-Prussian history is known to a wide circle of readers, has, in 
two programmes of the Kénigsstadt Realgymnasium in Berlin (Berlin: 
R. Gaertner, 1898, 1899), given an interesting review of the diplomatic 
transactions between Brandenburg and England during the years 1674-9. 
His summary is based upon the despatches of the two embassies of 
Baron von Schwerin the younger, belonging to the years 1674 and 1675-8 
respectively, and upon the rescripts addressed to his ambassador by the 
Great Elector. Schwerin’s despatches had already been printed, but, it 
would seem, incompletely and incorrectly, by L. von Orlich in a volume 
well known to all students of the reign of Charles II and of the 
Nymegen negotiations in particular; but they certainly stood in need 
of more careful editing, and of an elucidation such as Dr. Hirsch has been 
able to bestow upon them. The electoral rescripts which in part ii. of this 
essay he has printed at length bear in part upon the unavoidable charge 
of the equipment of Swedish ships in this country, partly upon the main 
purpose of Schwerin’s diplomatic efforts, viz. the prevention of the con- 
clusion of a separate pacification between France and her English 
follower. It was an unexpected mortification for the devoted diplomatist 
when the elector, who was never troubled by inconvenient scruples in 
questions of politics, resolved to take a leaf out of Charles II’s book and 
try whether he might not in his turn, by means of a secret understanding 
with France, secure for himself at least a portion of Swedish Pomerania. 
Charles II was very unwilling to second him in the attempt, although the 
French declaration at Nymegen that Lewis would not evacuate the 
places ceded by him in Flanders till the status quo ante in the north had 
been wholly restored in favour of Sweden, excited much indignation in 
England. Schwerin was recalled before the further successes of the 
Great Elector against the Swedes, which, however, secured him no better 
terms at St. Germains. Thus, although, notwithstanding the good inten- 
tions and continuous exertions of Schwerin, his embassy ended in failure, 
there can be no question of laying that failure at his door. The conduct 
of Charles II and that of the Great Elector in these troubled years are 
alike explicable enough, but no diplomacy could have succeeded in 
harmonising them. A. W. W. 


The two divisions of Mr. R. 8. Rait’s Report to the New Spalding 
Club on the Burnett MSS. in the Archives of State at Hanover and the 
Marshal Keith Letters in the Royal Library at Berlin (1898) are of 
rather unequal interest. Thomas Burnet (or, as Mr. Rait prefers to spell 
his name, Burnett) of Kemney was distantly related to the bishop, as 
he had reason to remember to his cost when apparently for this as much 
as for any other reason he was clapped into the Bastille, whence it took 
the electress Sophia and Leibniz some trouble to liberate him through 
the good offices of the kind-hearted duchess of Orleans (see vol. ii. of the 
‘Correspondence of Leibniz and the Electress Sophia,’ ed. Klopp, passim, 
and especially Leibniz’s memorandum in Burnet’s favour at p. 874 ; there 
ought to have been some brief notice of him in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’). Several letters from Leibniz to him are printed by Klopp, 
but Mr. Rait has found at Hanover not less than nineteen from Burnet’s 
own hand, of which rather more than half are addressed to Leibniz and 
VOL. XIV.—NO. LY. RR 
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five to the electress. These letters, the large majority of which belong 
to the years 1705-9 (three are dated 1718), are, like most of the corre- 
spondence of this cycle, miscellaneous in their contents; but though the 
political interest, in Mr. Rait’s opinion, predominates, I venture to doubt 
whether much novel matter of this sort is to be found here ; ‘ the literary 
references,’ he says, ‘are somewhat obvious.’ Thomas Burnet’s letters, 
or a selection of them, would find an appropriate place in such a volume 
of the correspondence of the electress Sophia as Mr. Rait appropriately 
suggests to the New Spalding Club. The eleven letters from the tenth 
earl marischal to his cousin the chevalier John Drummond, and other 
members of that historic Jacobite family, nearly all of them from Berlin, 
and for the most part belonging to the years 1754-6, will, we trust, be 
speedily published by the club, to whose proper domain they belong. If 
one may judge from Mr. Rait’s notes, these letters bear very distinct traces 
of the individuality of their author, for so many years the intimate friend 
and associate of the great prince who was attached to him for his own sake 
as well as for that of his heroic brother (‘Marshal Keith’). The most 
curious of the earl marischal’s communications, as quoted by Mr. Rait, 
has reference to his experiences at the court of an empress of Russia 
who compares herself to Zenobia, but whose name, according to dates, 
must have been Elizabeth. The most interesting of his political prophe- 
cies is a view of the future of the British empire, quite as depressed as 
any to which that season of national pessimism gave utterance, but 
suggesting a remedy that could not have been held encouraging except in 
Aberdeenshire. 

England has the vanity and folly to imagine herself equal to an extended terri- 
torial empire in America. . . . She will repent when it is too late. ... Her 
venality of government, and the vice and avarice of her factions of power [?] 
and national plunder, will finish her career. The nature of her climate, soil, 
air, and her inherent stamina will again revive her, and therefore Britain cannot 
sink into a province but for a season; for after all her spurious breed are 
exhausted her distant mountains and remote valleys will again repeople the 
land. 

a. We Ws 


M. Pompiliu Eliade’s essay, De l’influence francaise sur l’esprit 
public en Rowmanie ; les origines: étude sur l'état de la société rou- 
maine & l’époque des régnes phanariotes (Paris: Leroux, 1898), is an 
interesting and learned account of social, literary, and political life in the 
Danubian principalities between 1750 and 1821. The author starts with 
the thesis that Moldavia and Wallachia owe their civilisation, their 
modern literature, and their place in the world’s history to French 
influence, in which he includes French manners and the French 
language, indirectly introduced by the Greeks in time of peace and by the 
Russians (especially in Moldavia) in time of war. This period of indirect 
French influence down to 1804 is well described. We have pictures of 
the peasants, hating the Turks less than the oppressors settled in the 
country ; of the Greek monks, who owned one-fifth of the country; of 
the servile and luxurious boyards ; the alien hospodars, mutually jealous 
of one another ; and the foreign traders, who filled the void created by the 
lack of a native middle class. There follows an entertaining chapter on 
the French secretaries of the hospodars and. the first French teachers. 
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The effects of the French Revolution are shown in the birth of the 
‘national’ or ‘French ’ party in 1798, and in the arrival of émigrés, who 
spread French ideas. A section is also devoted to the results of the 
Transylvanian movement in teaching the Roumanians their Latin origin, 
which aroused such enthusiasm in the ‘ unionist’ priests of Transylvania, 
sent to study in Rome by the Austrian government. The French Revolu- 
tion, the writer thinks, made the native boyards discontented with the 
Phanariotes, and he traces its influence in Tudor Vladimirescu’s procla- 
mations in 1821. The fault of the book is that it strains the point too 
far; even the author admits that at first the influence of France was only 
external and affected the boyards alone: this is especially true of its 
literary side. There is a valuable bibliography, but the long list of 
errata might be further increased. W. M. 


Professor J. H. Robinson, of Columbia University, has reprinted from 
the rare first edition the Protest of the Cour des Aides of Paris, 10 April 
1775, drawn up by Malesherbes, with a somewhat superfluous translation 
(Philadelphia : published by the Department of History in the University 
of Pennsylvania, 1899). I. 


Under the title of Brigantaggio e Societd segrete nelle Puglie (1817- 
1828) dai Ricordi del Generale R. Church (Firenze: G. Barbéra, 1899) 
Canon Church, Mr. Lacaita, and Signorina Federici have brought out an 
Italian edition of Mrs. Church’s life of the general, with the addition of 
four new chapters (pp. 19-80). The book gives a most entertaining and 
valuable account of the general’s successful efforts to put down brigandage 
in Apulia during the two years and a half that he was in command of a 
military division there. His suppression of the bands of Vardarelli and 
Decisi, and his resolute campaign against the priest Don Ciro 
Annichiarico, the captain of the latter, are no less interesting than his 
interview with Don Gaetano, the chief of theformer. As a picture of life 
in Apulia between 1817 and 1820 under Ferdinand I, the book has 
historical importance, and loses nothing in its Italian dress. The 
account of the Albanians of San Marzano is curious. W. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
EARLY JAPANESE History 


I notice that Mr. Dickins, in his able summary of the most recent results 
in connexion with early Japanese history (swpra, p. 284), has done me the 
honour to refer to a paper on the subject which I published in the China 
Review about ten years ago. My riper conclusions, having special 
reference to the work of Mr. Aston and Mr. Chamberlain, are published 
in no. 2 of vol. xxiii. of that review. I may also be permitted to allude 
to my annotated translation of ‘Ma Twan-lin on the Japanese,’ which 
appeared in the Transactions of the Japan Asiatic Society about five years 
ago. It is true we are not very far advanced in far eastern philology, but 
in the introduction (Philological Essay) to Giles’s Chinese Dictionary I 
have explained to the best of my ability the effect of Chinese upon Corean 
and Japanese, and also given in the body of the Dictionary the sounds of 
all common Chinese words in those languages, in Annamese, and in nine 
Chinese dialects. E. H. Parker. 
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Notices of Pertodicals 


[Contributions to these Notices, whether regular or occasional, are invited. They 
should be drawn up on the pattern of those printed below, and addressed to Mr. R. L 
Poole, at Oxford, by the first week in March, June, September, and December | 


Documents relative to the Jews of Egypt: by T. Rernacu [from recently published 
Greek papyri].—Rev. Etudes Juives, 74. 

On the legend of St. Afra and the ‘ Martyrologium Hieronymianum :’ by B. Kruscu 
{an attack on L. Duchesne, which loses in effect through the bad taste with which 
it is written. Dr. Krusch is manifestly irritated by the widespread suspicion with 
which his hagiological criticisms have been received].—N. Arch. xxiv. 1.—A reply 
by pére Ducnesne appears in Anal. Bolland. xvii. 4. 

The Libellus de Inventione Crucis; the Greek text edited from a twelfth-century 
manuscript by A. Otrvmr1.—Anal. Bolland. xvii. 4. 

On the legend of the letter of Christ which fell from heaven: by H. DELEHAYE [who 
thinks it a forgery of the sixth century, originating in Africa or Spain rather than 
in Italy or Gaul].—Bull. Acad. roy. Belg. (Cl. Lettr.) 1899, 2. 

The text of the ‘ Miracula sancte Fidis’ and its sources {among them specially 
Apollinaris Sidonius] : by C. Werman.—Hist. Jahrb. xx. 1. 

On a source of Hincmar of Rheims’s texts of Roman law: by M. Conrat [who calls 
attention to a collection found in a St. Germain MS. (Paris Lat. 12445) and a 
Phillipps MS. (Berlin 82), containing a portion of the Theodosian code].—N. Arch. 
xxiv. 1. 

A source of Benedictus Levita’s collection of capitularies: by M. Conrat [found in 
an excerpt of the ‘ Epitome Juliani’ in the Berlin MS. Phillipps 160, saec. viii.—ix.] 
—N. Arch. xxiv. 1. 

Pseudo-Josephus, Joseph ben Gorion: by A. Nevpaver [a discussion of the age of the 
Jewish chronicle called Yosippon, and of the additions to it by Yerahmeel ben 
Shelomoh, with unpublished texts].—Jew. Qu. Rev. 43. April. 

The beginnings of annalistic composition in Poland [12th to 16th cent.]: by M. 
PerueacH [who traces the probable derivation of the various notices].—N. Arch. 
xxiv. 1. 

Three papal documents [1147-1152] relating to the collegiate church of Springiersbach 
and the convent of St. Mary at Treves: printed by J. von Privucx-Harrruna.—N. 
Arch. xxiv. 1. 

Contributions to the registers of the Hohenstaufen period: by P. Scugrrer-Borcuorst 
{a large collection of notes and documents relative to numerous prelates, churches, 
nobles, and others in Italy and Burgundy ; with a register of sixteen unpublished 
documents of the empress Constance, 1195-1197].—N. Arch. xxiv. 1. 

Thomas Eberdorfer’s ‘ Liber Pontificum:’ by A. Levinson. I: The manuscript. II: The 
date of composition [1458-1463]. III: The contents of the work. IV: Its sources 
down to 1417. V: the ecclesiastical views of the author.—Mitth. Oesterreich. 
Gesch. xx. 1. 

Report to the king of Spain and the archdukes concerning the shipping, trade, 
Jisheries, &c., of the Dutch in the North Sea, the Ocean, and the Indies [apparently 
1607]: printed from a Paris manuscript by P. J. Buox.—Bijdr. en Mededeel. Hist, 
Génootsch. Utrecht, xix. 
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A memoir by Oldenbarnevelt on the affairs of Jiilich [1614]: printed by J. J. Jansen. 
—Bijdr. en Mededeel. Hist. Genootsch. Utrecht, xix. 

Diary of a tour through France and Italy [1769-1770], by Colonel WixpHam: printed 
by J. H. Luovp.—Antiquary, N.S. 113. May (continued from 111). 


On the Parsee accounts of Alexander the Great and Aristotle: by W. vox Hertz.— 
SB. Akad. Wiss. Miinchen (phil.-hist. Cl.) 1898, ii. 3. 

The succession of the early Roman Bishops: by F. Baccuvs. I1.—Dublin Rev. N.S, 
30. April. 

Notes on West Gothic diplomatic: by K. Zeumer. I: Subscriptio and signum [th: 
former necessary for witnesses, the latter admissible, in case of incapacity, for 
grantor of a charter. But the rule was gradually relaxed, and apparently under 
Reccessvind, if not under Leovigild, witnesses were allowed to make their ‘ marks’ 
(signa); but these required authentication by other witnesses or by the scribe of 
the document. The subscriptio gave it legal validity]. IL: The contropatio or 
collation of handwriting for testing documents [the West Gothic practice differing 
from the Roman, upon which it was based, in that it paid regard almost exclu- 
sively to the swbscriptio or signwm].—N. Arch. xxiv. 1. 

The history of West Gothic legislation: by K. Zeumer. IL.—N. Arch. xxiv. 1 (con- 
tinued from xxiii. 2). 

The creeds at the council at Chaleedon.—Church Qu. Rev. 95. April. 

The embassy of Pope John I to Constantinople: by M. Rost.—Arch. R. Soc. Rom. 
xxi. 3, 4. 

The imperial coronation of Charles the Great, considered from a legal point of view : 
by W. Stcxen [who holds that there was no idea of creating a new empire (an 
idea which could only be maintained on political as distinguished from legal 
grounds), and thinks it probable that the coronation was preceded by an unrecorded 
election by the Romans, the pope’s part in the proceedings being of a formal 
nature}].—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xx. 1. 

Medieval warfare [on works by C. Oman and others].—Qu. Rev. 378. April. 

The Flemish hansa in London: by H. Pirexne [who distinguishes, against Mayer, 
between the droit de hanse and the droit de conduit. The hansa arose out of 
the merchant guild of Bruges and declined after the wool staple was removed to 
that city. The hansa at London is not te be confounded with the hanse des dix- 
sept villes].—Bull. Acad. roy. Belg. (Cl. Lettr.) 1899, 1. 

Crete as a Venetian colony [1204-1669]: by E. Gertanp.—Hist. Jahrb. xx. 1. 

On the later matrimonial projects of the emperor Frederick II: by H. Stmonsreup 
[dealing with the emperor’s proposals for marriage with Gertrude, daughter of duke 
Henry of Austria, 1245, and with Jutta, daughter of duke Albert I of Saxony, 
apparently in 1250].—SB. Akad. Wiss. Miinchen, 1898, ii. 3. 

The practice of dividing the Host between the parties to a treaty [illustrated from 
Cavendish’s ‘ Life of Wolsey’]: by W. Sytvester.— Dublin Rev. N.S. 30. April. 

The relations of Elburg and Bolsward with the German hansa [1557-1558]: by 
K. Héutpaum.—Bijdr. en Mededeel. Hist. Genootsch. Utrecht, xix. 

An attempted revolt in the Jewish quarter at Avignon in the seventeenth century: by 
J. Baver [with a list of the Jewish malcontents, the text of their complaint, and 
the answer of the authorities].—Rev. Etudes Juives, 75. 

Bavaria and France during the armistice of 1647: by S. Rrezter.—SB. Akad. Wiss. 
Miinchen, 1898, ii. 3. 

The political relations between Venice and the Three Leagues [of Rhaetia], especially in 
the eighteenth century: by J. JeceRLEHNER.—Jahrb. Schweiz. Gesch. xxiii. 

The relations of Georgia to Russia in the eighteenth century: by A. KuakHanov.— 
Zhur. Min. Nar. Prosv. May. 

The capture of the‘ Triton’ by the English [1743]: by E. Gannavit.—Rev. Quest. 
hist. Ixv. 2. April. 

The eve of the meeting at Erfurt [1808]: by N. Sumprr.—Russk. Star. April. 

The march of the allied armies through Basel [1813-1814] ; by A. Bunckuanpt-F riser. 
Jahrb. Schweiz. Gesch. xxiii. 
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The congress of Vienna and the policy of Talleyrand: by A. Prxcaup [who argues that 
Talleyrand, inspired as he was by the ideas of the eighteenth century, did the best 
he could for the interests of France].—Rev. hist. Ixx.1. May. 


Recollections of the Russo-Turkish War [1877-1878]: by P. Parensov.—Russk. Star. 
March-May. 


France 


Idolatry in Gaul in the sixth and seventh centuries: by E. Vacanparp.—Rev. Quest. 
hist. Ixv. 2. April. 

The origin of the Poitevin and Angevin parishes united to the diocese of Nantes: by 
L. Maitre, concluded.—Ann. de Bretagne, xiv. 2. 

Notes and documents illustrating the relations of Louis X, Philip V, and Charles IV 
with the city of Towrnai and the Tournaisis: by A. p’Hersomez. II.—Bibl. Ecole 
Chartes, lix. 6. 

Huguenot places of worship at Paris before the edict of Nantes [1524-1598]: by 
N. Wess [with a document and map].—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Frang. xlviii. 3, 4. 
March, April. 

Margaret of Navarre and the Platonism of the Renaissance: by A. Lerranc.—Bibl. 
Ecole Chartes, lix. 6 (continued from lviii.) 

The university of Paris and the Jesuits in the second half of the sixteenth century : 
by P. Feret.—Rev. Quest. hist. Ixv.2. April. 

The edict of Nantes before the parliament of Paris [1599]: by A. Lops.—Bull. Soc, 
Hist. Protest. Frang. xlviii. 3,4. March, April. 

Travels of Landgrave William VI of Hesse in France [1646-1648]: by C. ScuuipT.— 
Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Frang. xlviii. 5. May. 

The revolt called ‘du papier timbré, or of the Red Bonnets, in Brittany [1675]: by 
J. Lemorne, concluded.—Ann. de Bretagne, xiv. 2, 3. 

Court de Gebelin and his relations with the French government, acting on behalf of 
the protestants [1763-1766]: by A. Lops.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Frang. xlviii. 5- 
May. 

Life and letters of J. F. Favier: by J. Fiuammermont.—Révol. Frang. xviii. 8-10. 
Feb.-April. 

An unpublished tract of Favier: by J. Fiuammernont [a long and bitter attack on 
Choiseul’s administration for Madame Du Barry].—-Révol. Frang. xviii. 11. May. 

The revolution at Rennes [1790-1792], by C. Le Téo, with summary bibliography.— 
Ann. de Bretagne, xiv. 2. 

The Breton Club and the origins of the Jacobin Club: by C. Le Téo.—Révol. Franc. 
xviii. 11. May. 

Passages from Carl Engelbert Oelsner’s memoirs on the French revolution: printed 
by A. Stern [1791].—Rev. hist. lxx. 1. May (continued from lxix. 2, March). 

Dumouriez and Luckner ; a case of military insubordination [July 1792]: by A. vE 
GannrerRs.—Rev. Quest. hist. xv. 2. April. 

Lafayette and the overthrow of the monarchy in France: by H. Guacav. II, con- 
cluded.—Hist. Zft. lxxxii. 3. 

The goddess of liberty at the feast of 20 Brumaire, an II: by J. Guittavme [the 
ceremony in Notre Dame was not original; it was the thirtieth or fortieth repre- 
sentation of a typical piece, ‘L’Offrande 4 la Liberté,’ which had been played 
regularly at the opera for more than a year. The feast was a feast of liberty, and 
the goddess was the goddess of liberty—not the goddess of reason].—Révol. Frang. 
xviii. 10. April. 

The condition of the protestants in France after the constitution of 1795: by F. Kuuy. 
— Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Frang. xlviii. 5. May. 

Saint Malo during the consulate and empire ; the Corsairs: by L. Brnarrts. [Between 
1803 and 1813 the townsof Saint Malo and Saint Servan fitted out 157 privateers, with 
crews amounting to 9,400 men. They took 170 ships from the English, but lost 65 of 
their own, and 3,400 of the crews became English prisoners. Full details are 
given from the local archives].—Ann. de Bretagne, xiv. 3. 

Obituary notice of Eugéne de Roziére [3 May 1820-18 June 1896]: by H. Watton. 
—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lix. 6. 
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Germany and Austria-Hungary 


Contributions to Bohemian history and its sources: by A. Bacumaxy. I: on Cosmas. 
—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xx. 1. 

Four Eichstédt calendars [11th to 15th cent.}: printed by A. Hinscumann.—Anal. 
Bolland. xvii. 4. 

On the life of Johann von Gelnhausen, registrar of the chancery of the emperor Charles 
IV: by F. Tapra.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xx. 1. 

The coinage of Frederick ‘ mit der leeren Tasche,’ count of Tyrol: by H. Riccaver.— 
SB. Akad. Wiss. Miinchen (phil.-hist. Cl.) 1898, ii. 3. 

A register of the emperor Frederick III [1440-1442]: by J. Lecuner.—Mitth. Oecster- 
reich. Gesch. xx. 1. 

Some correspondence of Conrad Peutinger [1509-1537]: printed by E. Freiherr von 
OrreLe.—SB. Akad. Wiss. Miinchen (phil.-hist. Cl.) 1898, ii. 3. 

Sebastian Franck [+1542] as an historian: by H. Oncken.—Hist. Zft. Ixxxii. 3. 

The sources for a biography of Cardinal Otto Truchsess von Waldburg: by B. Dunr.— 
Hist. Jahrb. xx. 1 (in supplement to the references given in vol. vii. 1). 

The religious testament of Ferdinand I [reported in a letter of his confessor, Matthias 
Zithard]: by F. Mentix.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xx. 1. 

The introduction of the Gregorian calendar in Salzburg: by A. Mupricu [21 Feb. 
1583, but in the Austrian territories not till 15 Oct.].—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. 
=x. i, 

An episode in the contest concerning the Cleves succession: by F. ScHRoEDER, con- 
tinued.—Hist. Jahrb. xx. 1. 


Great Britain and Ireland 


Roman Britain [on recent works dealing chiefly with excavations].—Edinb. Rev. 388. 
April. 

Kentish colonies in Anglo-Saxon-England: by T. W. SHore. I: Settlements in the 
Thames valley.—Antiquary, N.S. 113. May. 

St. Augustine of Canterbury: by L. Lévique.—Rev. Quest. hist.Ixv. 2. April. 

larly Scottish saints: by M. Barrett.—Dublin Rev. N.S. 30. April. 

The high crosses of Ireland [on Miss Stokes’s work].—Church Qu. Rev. 95. April. 

The church and the university of Oxford: by J.B. Mirsurn [chiefly in connexion 
with H. Rashdall’s work].—Dublin Rev. N.S. 30. April. 

Calendar of duchy of Lancaster inquisitions post mortem: by Eten Stokes, con- 
tinued [Edw. I-Hen. VIIT].—Genealog. Mag. 24-26. April-June. 

The recantations of the early Lollards: by E. P. Cueyney [accounting for the fact 
that the first generation of Lollards recanted, by their adoption of their principal 
dogma as philosophic rather than religious].—Amer. Hist. Rev. iv. 3. 

Contributions toward a history of earlier education in Great Britain [a bibliography] : 
by W. C. Hazrirr.—Antiquary, N.S. 112. April (continued from 110). 

Sir Henry Wotton.—Edinb. Rev. 388. April. 

Minutes of signatures passed under the great seal of Scotland [1676-1681]: described 
by C. S. Romayes, continued.—Genealog. Mag. 24-26. April-June. 

Sir Robert Peel and William Pitt [on the lives by C.S. Parker and Lord Ashbourne].— 
Quart. Rev. 378. April. 

Sir Robert Peel, from his private papers: Edinb. Rev. 338—April;——By W. 
O’C. Morris.—Scott. Rev. 66. - April. 

Lord Selborne’s ‘ Memorials,’ ii.—Church Qu. Rev. 95. April. 

Notes on the family of Walpole: by H.S. Vanz-Watpotz, concluded.—Genealog. Mag. 
25. May. 


Italy 


Unpublished diplomas of the ninth and tenth centuries: printed by L. ScutaParELLi.— 
Bull. Ist. stor. Ital. 21. 

The cartulary of the monastery of SS. Cosma and Damiano [tenth and eleventh 
centuries}: by P. Fepete [introduction and texts].—Arch. R. Soc..Rom. xxi. 3-4. 
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The societies of the Arts at Bologna in the thirteenth century: their statutes and 
registers of matriculation: by A. GaupENz1.—Bull. Ist. stor. Ital. 21. 

The debates of the Florentine councils : by G. Satvémrnt [an important article based 
on the ‘ Consulte,’ published by A. Gherardi ; it deals chiefly with (1) the develop- 
ment of the Priorate, (2) the hostile relations between the state and the clergy}.— 
Arch. Stor. Ital. 5th ser. xxiii. 1. 

Report of the commission for the catalogue of Viscontian documents {dealing with 
the archives of the ducal chancery and chamber, and with those of Lucca].—Arch. 
Stor. Lomb. 3rd ser. xxi. 

On the Savonarola question: by P. Virtart.—Arch. Stor. Ital. 5th ser. xxiii. 1. 

Sixteen letters of Marco Gerolamo Vida, Bishop of Alba: by F. Novatt (a biography 
of the writer, with documents].—Arch. Stor. Lomb. 3rd ser. xxi. 

Studies on the pontificate of Clement XI: by F. Pomertt [on the papal policy during 
the war of the Spanish succession].—Arch. R. Soc. Rom. xxi. 3-4. 

A military sedition in Rome in the year vi.: by J. Vinctrrrer.— Révol. Frang. xviii. 
9,10. March, April. 

The escalade of the Quirinal on 6 July 1809: by A. Lumproso [from contemporary 
accounts, with three plates after Pinelli].—Arch. R. Soc. Rom. xxi. 3, 4. 


The Netherlands and Belgium 


Indulgences in the Low Countries at the beginning of the sixteenth century: by P. 
Frepenicg [illustrating the current of opinion on the subject among the regular 
clergy before Luther].—Bull. Acad. roy. Belg. (Cl. Lettr.) 1899, 1. 

The responsibility of Philip II for the execution of Egmont and Hoorn : by E. Gossart 
[refuting the theory founded upon the despatch of Micheli, 16 Sept. 1568 (‘ Vene- 
tianische Depeschen vom Kaiserhofe,’ iii. 456), that Philip was not cognisant of the 
execution and highly disapproved thereof}.—Bull. Acad. roy. Belg. (Cl. Lettr.) 
1899, 3. 

Papers concerning the Northern Company [1615-1628] : printed by G. W. Kernxaur.— 
Bijdr. en Mededeel. Hist. Genootsch. Utrecht, xix. 

Imports and exports of Amsterdam [1 Oct. 1667—30 Sept. 1668]: by H. Bruemaxs.— 
Bijdr. en Mededeel. Hist. Genootsch. Utrecht, xix. 

The ‘ Mémoires de Monsieur de B.’ on the court of William III, prince of Orange; 
printed by F. J. L. Knimer.—Bijdr. en Mededeel. Hist. Genootsch. Utrecht, xix. 
Notices concerning the French refugees in the Veluwe [from 1683]: by F. A. Hozrer.— 

Bull. Hist. Eglises Wallonnes, vii. 4. 


Russia 


New facts about the False Demetrius: by V. Timostchuk.—Russk. Star. March, 
April. 

The gentry of Smolensk in the eighteenth century: by M. Bocostovski [on their half 
Polish character and peculiar customs}.—Zhur. Min. Nar. Prosv. March. 

The birthplace of Potemkin: by L. Zarrzev [at Chizhevo, in the government of 
Smolensk].—Istorich. Viestn. April. 

The autobiography of Catherine IIT: by E. Suumicorsx1.—Russk. Star. April. 

The rule of the emperor Nicholas: by G. Vinuamov [notes from a diary].—Russk. 
Star. March. 

The fight at Zhirzhin; by P. Est1rrev [an incident of the Polish insurrection of 
1863]}.—Istorich. Viestn. March. 


Spain and Portugal 


The Celts in the Iberian peninsula: by F. P. Ganorato.—Boletin R. Acad. Hist. 
xxxiv. 2. 

Notes on the history of the inquisition and of the Judaisers in Spain: by M. KayseRuine 
{from local records in Spain and Portugal].—Rev. Etudes Juives, 74. 
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Switzerland 


Milanese diplomatic reports concerning the forces of Zilrich and Lucerne [1490}: 
printed with translations by J. HAne.—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1899, 3. 

Documents on the history of Heinrich Wolleben [1492-1498]: printed by W. Oxcustt. 
—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1899, 3. 

The list of the Swiss nobility in Maximilian’s proclamation of 22 April 1499: printed 
by A. Bernoviii [from a Basel manuscript, with a collation of the names in 
Anshelm’s and Schilling’s chronicles].—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1899, 1, 2. 

Two letters on the battle of Frastenz [1499]: printed by E. Jecxurs.—Anz. Schweiz, 
Gesch. 1899, 1, 2. 

The entry of Appenzell into the Confederation [1513]: by H. Evaster [with an account 
of its relations to the Confederation from 1403].—Jahrb. Schweiz. Gesch. xxiii. 
The appeals of Ziirich to the people from 1521 to 1798 : by K. DAnpuiker [representing 
a principle similar to that of the referendum, but involving no obligations on the 

part of the government].—Jahrb. Schweiz. Gesch. xxiii. 

Documents on the life and family of Gilg Tschudi [1549-1606] : printed by A. Car- 
TELLIERI.—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1899, 3. 

Louis Vulliemin, the Swiss historian [1797-1879]: by W. L. Ketter.— Jahrb. 
Schweiz. Gesch. xxiii. 


America and Colonies 


Account of the taking of Paramaribo [1665] by general William Byam: printed by 
G. Epmunpson.—Bijdr. en Mededeel. Hist. Genootsch. Utrecht, xix. 

Colonial Assemblies and their Journals (Lists for Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Lower 
Canada, Upper Canada, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia].—Amer. Hist. Assoc. Report, 1897. 

The American revolution [on sir G. O. Trevelyan’s book].—Scott. Rev. 66. April. 


Letters of Phineas Bond, British consul at Philadelphia, addressed to the duke of 
Leeds and Lord Grenville [1790-1794].—Amer. Hist. Assoc. Report, 1897. 

The Mangourit correspondence relative to Genet’s projected attack upon the Floridas 
[1793-4].—Amer. Hist. Assoc. Report, 1897. 

Napoleon’s plans for a colonial system: by W.M. Suoaxe [showing how far-reaching 
and persistent they were].—Amer. Hist. Rev. iv. 3. 


The transference of the remains of Columbus to Seville [the official documents].— 
Boletin R. Acad. Hist. xxxiv. 2. 





List of Recent Historical Publications 


I, GENERAL HISTORY 


(Including works of miscellaneous contents) 


Autarp (P.) Etudes d’histoire et d’arché- 
ologie. Paris: Lecoffre. 12mo. 3°50 f. 

Beaune (H.) Nouveaux fragments de 
droit et d’histoire. Pp. 440. Paris: 
Larose. 10 f. 

Bosanguet (B.) The philosophical theory 
of the state. Pp. 342. London: Mac- 
millan. 10). 

Carpetit (A.) Dizzionario di abbrevia- 
ture latine ed italiane, usate nelle carte 
e codici specialmente nel medio-evo. 
Pp. Ixii, 435. Milan: Hoepli. 7°50 1. 

Curovst (A.) Monumenta palaeographica ; 
Denkmiiler der Schreibkunst des Mittel- 
alters. I: Schrifttafeln in lateinischer 
und deutscher Sprache, hsg. von. 
1. Serie. I. Munich: Bruckmann. 
20 m. 

Comporuecra (X. 8.) La conception 
juridique de l’état. Paris: Larose. 6 f. 

Fancntottr (G.) I manoscritti italiani 
in Inghilterra. Serie I: Londra; il 
Museo Britannico. I: La collezione 

Sloane. Pp. 163. Caserta: Marino. 

61. 

Hetmott (H. F.) Weltgeschichte. I. 
Pp. 630. Leipzig: Bibliographisches 
Institut. 10m. 


Meter (G.) Catalogus codicum manu 
scriptorum qui in bibliotheca monas- 
terii Einsidlensis O.S.B. servantur. 
I. Pp. 422. Einsiedeln. 

Omont (H.) & Avvray (L.) Catalogue 
général des manuscrits francais de la 
bibliothéque nationale (Ancien Saint- 
Germain francais.) Il. Pp, 517. 
Paris: Leroux. 7:50 f. 

Poxuer (J.) Bibliotheca historico-mili- 
taris; systematische Uebersicht der 
Erscheinungen aller Sprachen auf 
dem Gebiete der Geschichte der 
Kriege und Kriegswissenschaft seit 
Erfindung der Buchdruckerkunst bis 
zum Schluss des Jahres 1880. IV. 
7-9. Pp. 481-720. Leipzig: Lang. 
Each 3 m. 

Poors (R. L.) Historical atlas of 
modern Europe from the decline of the 
Roman empire, comprising also maps 
of parts of Asia and of the New 
World connected with European his- 
tory. XXII. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 4to. 3/6 

Xenopot (A. D.) Les principes fonda- 
mentaux de histoire. Paris : Leroux. 
7°50 f. 


II. ORIENTAL HISTORY 


ArcyptiscHE Urkunden aus dem kdnig- 
lichen Museum zu Berlin, Griechische 
Urkunden. III. 3. Heft. Berlin: 
Weidmann. 4to. 2°40 m. 

Doveuas (R. K.) China. (The Story of 
the Nations.) Pp. 456. London: 
Unwin. 5). 

HumMenaverR (F. von). Das vormosa- 
ische Priestertum in Israel. Pp. 106. 
Freiburg: Herder. 3 m. 

Inn Sarp. Geschichte der Ihsiden und 
fustatensische Biographien. Textaus- 
gabe und deutsche Bearbeitung mit 
Anmerkungen nebst einem Auszug aus 
Al-Kindis Tarih Micr. Von K. L. 
Tallqvist. Pp.132,182. 4to. Leyden. 

Lumspen (sir P. 8.) & Exusure (G. R.) 


Lumsden of the Guides; a sketch of 
the life of lieut.-general sir Harry 
Burnett Lumsden. Pp. 333. London: 
Murray. 16/. 

Manarry (J. P.) A history of Egypt 
under the Ptolemaicdynasty. Pp. 276. 
London: Methuen. 6). 

Menicorr (U.) Gli Abbasidi sul trono 
dell’ impero arabo; appunti. Pp. 47. 
Sondrio: Quadrio. 

Mie (J.G.) A history of Egypt under 
Roman rule. Pp. 276. London: 
Methuen. 6/. 

Monraene (C.) Histoire de la compagnie 
des Indes. Pp. 235. Paris: Bouil- 
lon. 3°50 f. 

Rey (F.) La protection diplomatique et 
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consulaire dans les échelles du Levant 
et de Barbarie, avec des documents in- 
édits tirés des archives du ministére 
des affaires étrangéres. Paris: Larose. 
12 f. 

StaeRK (W.) Studien zur Religions- und 
Sprachgeschichte des alten Testa- 
ments. I, 1: Prolegomena zu einer 
Geschichte der israelitischen Viiter- 
sage. 2; Zur Geschichte der hebri- 


Ill. GREEK AND 


Baver (A.) Die Forschungen zur 
griechischen Geschichte 1888-1808, 
verzeichnet und besprochen. Pp. 573. 
Munich. 15 m. 

Botsster (G.) Roman Africa: archaeolo- 
gical walks in Algeria and Tunis. Engl. 
tr. Pp. 344. London: Putnam. 6)/. 

Inscrrptionum Latinarum corpus. XIII. 
Pars I. 1. Inscriptiones Aquitaniae 
et Lugudunensis. Ed. O. Hirschfeld. 
Pp. 38, 519. Fol. Berlin: Reimer. 
58 m. 

Kenyon (F. G.) The palaeography of 
Greek papyri. Pp. 168, plates. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press. 10/6. 

Misproutet (J. B.) La vie parlementaire 
& Rome sous la république; essai de 
reconstitution des séances historiques 
du sénat romain. Paris: Fontemoing. 
12 f. 

Nrese (B.) Geschichte der griechischen 
und makedonischen Staaten seit der 
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ischen Volksnamen. 
3 m. 

WewtuHavsen (J.) Skizzen und Vorar- 
beiten. VI,1: Prolegomena zur 
iiltesten Geschichte des Islams. 2: 
Verschiedenes. Pp. 260. Berlin: 
Reimer. 8 m. 

Warrteway (R. 8.) Rise of the Portuguese 
power in India [1497-1550]. West- 
minster: Constable. 15/. 


Pp. 96. Berlin: 


ROMAN HISTORY 


Schlacht bei Chaeronea. II: Vom J. 
281 vor Chr. bis zur Begriindung der 
rémischen Hegemonie im griechischen 
Osten 188 vor Chr. Pp. 779. Gotha: 
Perthes. 16m. 

Pars (E.) Storia d’ Italia dai tempi pit 
antichi alla fine delle guerre puniche. 
II: Storia di Roma. I, 2. Pp. 796. 
Turin: Clausen. 201. 

PausantaE Graeciae descriptio. Ed. H. 
Hitzig et H. Bluemner. I, 2. Liber 
IL: Corinthiaca; Liber III: Lacon- 
ica. Pp. 381-876. Leipzig : Reisland. 
22 m. 

Watrzne (J. P.) Etude historique sur 
les corporations professionnelles chez 
les Romains depuis les origines 
jusqu’s la chute de |’Empire d’Occi- 
dent. III: Recueil des inscriptions 
grecques et latines relatives aux cor- 
porations des Romains. Pp. 352. 
Louvain: Peeters. 7°50 f. 


IV. ECCLESIASTICAL, MEDIEVAL, AND MODERN HISTORY 


(For works relating to the history of France, Germany, Great Brirary, and Irary, see 
the special sections below) 


Baxart x Jovany (J.) Origines histérico 
de Catalufia. Pp. xxxvii, 751. Ato. 
Barcelona. 

Banpint (A. M.) Vita di Amerigo Ves- 
pucci. Florence: Seeber. 4to. 251. 

Bartour (abbé) Histoire de la Corse. 
I. Pp. 382. Paris: impr. Fontaine. 

Buorscu (E.) Geschichte der schweizer- 
isch-reformierten Kirchen. II. Pp. 
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ora per la primavolta di su 1’ autografo 
da G. Mazzatinti. II. Pp. 516. Forli: 
tip. Bordandini. 

Bernicont (8.) Governi di Ravenna e 
di Romagna dalla fine del secolo XII 
alla fine del secolo XIX ; tavole di cro- 
nologia. Pp. 164. Ravenna: tip. 
Ravegnana. 31. 

Brancnt (E.) Storia della Lunigiana 
feudale. III. Pp. 844. Pistoia: 
Beggi. 16mo. 

Cutata (L.) Giacomo Dina e l’opera sua 
nelle vicende del risorgimento italiano. 
Il. Pp. 756. Turin. 

Cuurcn (generale R.), Brigantaggio e 
societa segrete nelle Puglie [1817-1828] 
dai ricordi del. Pp. 300. Florence: 
Barbéra. 3°50 1. 

Fapris (L.) Di Castellano Castellani e 
del suo poema Venetianae pacis inter 
ecclesiam et imperatorem libri II. 
Pp. 30. Bassano: tip. Pozzato. 

Frorentin1 (L.), Le dieci giornate di 
Brescia del 1849; reminiscenze di. 
Rome: Bocca. 21. 

Lapate (V.) Le fonti del Sicanicarum 
rerum compendium di Francesco 
Maurolico. Pp. 30. Messina: tip. 
De Gregorio. 

Luneo (I. del) Da Bonifazio VIII ad 
Arrigo VII; pagine di storia fiorentina 


Vy. AMERICAN AND 


Ararp (C.) Maximiliaan, 
Mexico. Pp. 1,376. 
gaert. 7°50 f. 

Bonan (E.) Documents pour servir a 
Vhistoire du Mexique. 2 vol. Paris: 
Maisonneuve. 4to. 200 f. 

Fiske (A. K.) The West Indies ; a history 
of the islands of the West Indian 
archipelago. Pp. 414. New York and 
London: Putnam. 6). 

Moore (J. B.) History and digest of the 
international arbitrations to which the 


keizer van 
Brussels: Ver- 


per la vita di Dante. 
Hoepli. 51. 

Mazzin1 (Giuseppe) ed alcune de’ suoi 
compagni d’ esiglio, Lettere inedite di, 
pubbl. da L. Ordono de Rosales. Pp. 
227. Turin: Bocca. 31. 

Moumenti (P.) La vie privée 4 Venise 
depuis l’origine jusqu’a la chute de la 
république. II, III. Pp. 216, 166. 
Venice: Ongania. 16mo. 121. 

Montatso (barone L. de), AsTRAUDO 
(duca A.), & Gaxatr pr Rrexza (conte 
A.) Dizionario bibliografico icono- 
grafico della repubblica di San Marino 
contenente le indicazioni delle opere 
pubblicate in varie lingue. Pp. 324. 
Paris. 50 f. 

Persico (T.) Diomede Carafa, uomo di 
stato e scrittore del secolo XV. Pp. 
337. Naples. 

Piccront (L.) Studi e ricerche intorno a 
Giuseppe Baretti, con lettere e docu- 
menti inediti. Pp. 634. Tivorno: 
Giusti. 51. 

Proressione (A.) Siena e le compagnie di 
ventura nella seconda meta del secolo 
XIV; ricerche ed appunti, con appen- 
dice di documenti inediti. Pp. 187. 
Civitanova Marche: tip. Natalucci. 

VitaLe Amoprni (G.) Gli statuti antichi 
di Domodossola. Pp. 98. Parma: tip. 
Fiaccadori. 


Pp. 474. Milan ; 


COLONIAL HISTORY 


United States has been a party. 6 vol. 
Pp. xeviii, 5,239, and 61 maps. 
Washington: Government printing 
office. 

ZimMERMANN (A.) Die europiiischen Kolo- 
nien; Schilderung ihrer Entstehung, 
Entwickelung, Erfolge, und Aussichten. 
IIL: Die Kolonialpolitik Grossbritan- 
niens. 2: Vom Abfall der Vereinigten 
Staaten bis zur Gegenwart. Pp. 407. 
Berlin. 9 m. 





